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HEBREWS  xii.  2. 

-BV     IT      THE     ELDERS     OBTAINED     A     GOOD 
REPORT. 


THE  ELDERS  alluded  to  in  the  text  were  the 
Fathers  of  the  antediluvian  age,^ — ^the  progeni- 
tors and  princes  of  the  nation  of  Ifrael.  Their 
names,  with  Iketches  of  their  hiftory,  are  furniihed 
in  the  chapter  of  the  text. 

*  It  is  the  point  of  the  facred  writer's  difcourfe  in 
this  chapter,  to  fliew  the  foundation  of  that  celebrity 
which  thefe  elders  gained  in  the  worldj— by  what 
means  "  they  obtained  a  good  report."  This  was 
FAITH.  By  the  vigorous  and  ardent  exercifes  oi  faith 
the  elders  "  fubdued  kingdoms,  wrought  righteouf- 
'*^  nefs,  obtained  promifes,"  and  thus  eftabliflied  an 
honourable  difcrimination  of  charader  with  their 
cotemporaries,  and  with  pofterity. 

The  context  furniflies  an  hiftorical  illuftration  of 
religious  faith  which  may  be  contemplated  with 
pious  efFedl  by  the  chriftian,  and  if  weighed  with 
attention  prove  "  profitable  for  inftrudion  and  cor- 
"  redion"  to  thofe  who  are  addicted  to  controverfy 
about   this    religious   exercife,     By  the  example  of 

Noah 
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Noah  we  are  inftrufted  that  divine  faith  implies  a 
moft  heedful  attention  to  the  warnings  of  God.— 
"  By  faith  he  being  warned  of  God  of  things  not 
"  feen  as  yet,  moved  with  fear  prepared  an  ark  to 
"  the  faving  of  his  houfe.  The  example  of  Abra- 
ham enforces  the  obligation  'of  an  unhefitating  com- 
pliance with  the  commands  of  heaven,  "  By  faith 
"Abraham  when  he  was  called  to  go-  out  into  a 
**  place  which  he  fliould  after  receive  for  an  inherit- 
"  ance  obeyed."  Alfo,  "  By  faith  Abraham  when 
''  he  was  tried,  offered  up  Ifaac.''  The  hiftory  of 
Ifaac  and  Jacob  illuftrates  the  duty  of  unfliaken  re-» 
liance  on  the  divine  promifes.  "  By  faith  Ifaac  blefl-^ 
"  ed  Jacob  and  Efau  concerning  things  to  corner 
"  By  faith  Jacob  when  he  was  dying,  bleifed  both 
"  the  fons  of  Jofeph.'*  Another  quality  of  faith  ap- 
pears in  the  character  of  Mofes.  "  By  faith  Mofes 
"  when  he  was  come  to  years,  refufed  to  be  called 
"  the  fon  of  Pharaoh's  daughter ;  choofing  rather 
"  to  fuffer  affliction  with  the  people  of  God,  than  to 
"  enjoy  the  pleafures  of  fm  for  a  feafon."— — The 
other  iliuftrations  of  faith  contained  in  the  chapter 
of  the  text  are  highly  inftruclive,  and  merit  the 
moft  ferious  regard  of  all  who  are  folicitous  to  frame 
their  principles,  to  order  their  condu6t  by  the  ftand^ 
ard  of  divine  revelation. 

Is  it  degrading  to  the  elders  of  facred  hiftory^  or  is  it 
exalting  too  much  the  Fathers  of  Nciv-England,  to  com' 
pare  them  together  ?  Whatever  unlikenefs  there  may 
be  in  circumftances  of  hiftory,  or  minute  features  of 
charader,  connected  with  the  age  and  ftate  of  foci- 
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cty  in  which  they  refpedively  lived,  a  refemblance 
in  this  point  will  be  confeffed  by  all — "  Through 
"  faith  they  obtained  a  good  report."  Though  liv- 
ing in  ages  remote,  and  countries  diftant,  the  fath- 
ers eulogized  in  the  chapter  of  the  text,  and  the 
worthies  brought  to  our  recolledion  by  this  day  and 
occafion,  attract  confideration  on  the  fame  account. 
The  former  did  obtain,  and  the  latter  deferve  a  good 
report  -on  account  of  the  conquering  influences  of 
FAITH, — conquering  the  temptations  of  the  world, 
and  fupporting  them  under  evdry  afEiclive  trial. 

Various,  and  diverfe   are  the  fources  of  reputa- 
tion.    The  page  of  hiftory   gives  the  knowledge  of 
fome    who  have   lought   and  acquired  the   fame  of 
military   prowefs  ;    who  fearlefs  of  pain  or  danger 
have  expofed  their  lives   in  the  field  of  battle,  and 
voluntarily    met    a   glorious    death    in    defence    of 
country.     Others  have  fignalized  themfelves  by  liter- 
ary acquilitions.     With  uncommon  vigour  and  elaf- 
ticity  of  mind  they  burfled  the  bands  of  ignorance- 
revealed  things  hidden  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world.     Others  again  in  ages  paft  and  prefent  have 
diftinguilhed  themfelves  as  Statefmen,     With  eyes^  of 
difcernment  peculiar  to  themfelves  they  have  pierced 
the    malk    of    intrigue, — calculated    the    probable 
changes  in  the  political  world, — framed  wife  meafures 
upon  the  forelight  of  national  feelings  and  circum- 
ftances,  and  thus  have  gotten  a  name  in  the  earth.— 
But  the  text  and  this  anniverfary  lead  to  a  different 
contemplation :  'They  dired  our  thoughts  to  men  wha 
have  ^^Jhone  as  Mghts"  in  the  religious  world,  who 

have 
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have  been  diftinguifhed  by  ardent  piety  ;  the  objeds 
of  whofe  fupreme  love  were  God,  and  his  worlhip. 
Men  illuftrioiis  by  the  purity  of  their  morals,  uncor- 
rupted  by  the  moft  delulive  fnares  of  vice,  furmount- 
ing  formidable  dangers  and  difEculties,  in  the  execu- 
tion of  duty  "  not  counting  even  their  lives  dear  to 
"  them  fo  that  they  might  finifti  their  chriftian  courfe 
''  with  joy"  ;  and  who  thus  obtained  a  good  report. 

It  is  unneceffary,  in  a  formal  manner,  to  juftify 
the  attachment  of  the  character  now  defcribed  to  the 
ancejiry  of  New-England.  Their  title  to  a  good  report 
through  faith  is  as  well  eftablilhed  as  that  of  the  fcrip- 
ture  patriarchs.  It  is  our  objed  in  the  fequel  of  the 
difcourfe,  upun  this  interelting  occalion,  to  give  fome 
Iketches  of  their  hiftory  ;  fome  fpecimens  of  their 
religious  principles  ;  to  difplay  the  motives  aduating 
them  to  conflidl  with  fo  many  dangers  and  labours  ; 
and  to  diftinguifli  with  juft  encomia  their  renowned 
leaders. 

In  the  profecution  of  this  objed  it  is  expeded  to 
perpetuate  the  knowledge  of  things  already  familiar  to 
the  minds  of  fome  rather  than  to  gratify  the  antiqua- 
rian with  new  articles  of  inftrudion.  Our  difcourfe 
may  teach  the  riling  generation,  but  not  thofe  who 
have  attended  to  the  early  hiftory  of  their  country. 

The  commencement  of  that  hiftory  to  be  Sketched 
is  fubfequent  to  the  reformation.  This  reformation 
which  took  place  in  feveral  parts  of  Europe  in  the 
15  century  was  only  partial.  Indeed  to  ufe  the  lan- 
guage of  Mr.  Robinfon,  the  paftor  of  thofe  who 
removed  from  Leyden  to  this  place,  "  It  was  not 
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*'  poflible  that  the  chriftian  world  fliould  come  fo 
*'  lately  out  of  fuch  antichriflian  darknefs,  and  that 
*'  full  perfection  of  knowledge  Ihould  brake  forth  at 
"  once."  This  partiality  in  reforming  is,  particu- 
larly, manifeft  in  the  ecclefiailical  hiftory  of  England  ; 
and  indeed  from  the  prefent  ftate  of  difcipline  and 
worfliip  in  that  country.  The  epifcopal  hierarchy 
under  the  firft  proteftant  princes  differed  littje  in  its 
oppreflions  from  the  church  of  Rome.  The  grand 
corruptions  of  popery  were  purged  away  : — The  doc-* 
trinal  principles  of  the  reformers  were  adopted  :  Yet 
ftill  they  retained  many  burdenfome  and  ofFenfive 
ceremonies,  and  particularly  the  eccleliaftic  governors 
were  "  guilty  of  being  lords  over  God's  heritage, 
"  and  not  enfamples  to  the-  flock."  Ailifted  by  the 
power  of  the  civil  magiflrate,  they  required  under 
fevere  penalties  more  uniformity  in  principles  of  re- 
ligious dodrine,  and  in  habits  of  worfliip,  than  is  pof- 
iible  to  fubfifl  among  men  of  different  talents  and  im- 
provements. This  requifition  of  uniformity  gave  rife 
to  a  dilTent,  and  finally  to  a  feparation  from  the  epif- 
copal church, though  it  was  in  many  important  articles 
truly  proteftant  and  reformed. 

The  firft  nptices  of  this  fecond  reformation  occur 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  at  the  conclufion  of 
the  1 6th  century.  The  eccleliaftical  arrangements  eftab- 
lifhed  by  that  Princefs  were  difpleaiing  to  many  of  her 
fubje6:s.  It  was  by  fome  thought  the  Ehgliih  church 
fv  refembled  in  too  many  points  the  church  of  Rome^, 
and  they  began  zealoufly  to  advocate  a  more  thorough 
reformation,  particularly  a  purer  ftyle  of  worfhip. 
B  From 
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From  this  circumftance  they  were  ftigmatized  by 
their  adverfaries  with  the  name  of  Puritans.  Thofd 
in  authority  were  far  from  being  difpofed  to  fecond 
their  views.  Indeed  they  were  fevere  in  their  meaf- 
ures  to  fupprefs  the  growing  herefy.  Had  the  friends 
of  additional  reform  been  united  in  fentiments,  prin- 
ciples and  manners,  hiftorians  obferve,  "  it  is  difficult 
"  to  conjecture  what  would  have  been  the  iffue  of 
"  conteft  with  the  Government."  But  the  fad  was, 
that  being  compofed  of  perfons  of  different  rank, 
character,  opinion  and  intention,  they  were  unan- 
imous but  in  one  thing,  antipathy  and  oppofition  to 
the  dodrine  and  difcipline  eftablilhed  by  law.  In 
other  refpects  they  were  difunited,  and  hence  became 
fpeedily  fubdivided  into  leffer  fe6ls^  bearing  different 
names.  Of  thefe,  the  moft  famous  was  formed  by 
Robert  Brown.  He  has  been  defcribed  as  a  man  of 
infinuating  manners,  but  unfteady  in  his  views  of 
men  and  things.  He  zealouliy  advocated  a  total  fep- 
aration  from  the  national  eftablifhment.  But  his  fol- 
lowers not  being  able  to  endure  the  feverities  brought 
on  them  by  their  violent  zeal,  and  being  finally  aban- 
doned by  their  leader,  they  declined  in  number  and 
zeal.  At  this  crilis,  the  more  wife  and  moderate  among 
the  diffenters,  relaxing  from  the  feverity  of  the  opinions 
and  maxims  fupported  by  Brown, their  apoftate  leader, 
and  perceiving  his  and  their  own  defeds,  they  fet 
themfelves  with  zeal  and  diligence  to  correal  his 
fyflem,  and  to  form  one  lefs  odious  to  their  adver- 
faries, and  lefs  cenfurable  in  the  view  of  fober  chrif- 
tians.    A  worthy  apoflle  of  this  new  reformation  was 

John 


John  Robinfon.  The  character  of  this  man,  efpeclal- 
ly  in  later  life,  appears  highly  apoftolic.  He  has  been 
denominated  a  femi-feparatift  on  account  of  the  reluc- 
tance he  manifefted  in  feparating  from  the  eftabliihed 
church.  "  He  ftudied  peace  and  union  fo  far  as 
*'  might  agree  with  faith  and  a  good  confcience.  He, 
"  and  the  church  under  him,  made  no  fchifm  or  fepa- 
"  ration  from  the  reformed  churches.,  but  as  occallon 
"  offered  held  communion  with  them."  "  They  pro- 
"  feffed  and  delired  to  pradice  a  feparation  from  the 
"  world,  and  the  works  of  the  world."  It  is  particu- 
larly obferved  by  Governor  Winflow,  "  If  any  join- 
"  ing  to  us  when  we  lived  at  Leyden,  or  lince  we 
"  came  to  New  England  have  with  the  manifeftation 
"  of  their  faith  aad  profeffion  of  holinefs  held  forth 
*'  therewith  feparation  from  the  Church  of  England  ; 
^'  I  have  diverfe  times  heard  our  paftor  ftop  them 
'^  forthwith,  fliewing  them  that  we  required  no  fuch 
"  things  at  their  hands,  but  only  to  hold  forth  faith 
"  in  Jefus  Chrift,  holinefs  in  the  fear  of  God,  and 
"  fubmiffion  to  every  divine  appointment  ;  leaving 
"  the  Church  of  England  to  themfelves  and  to  the 
"  Lord,  to  whom  we  ought  to  pray  to  reform  what 
*'  was  amifs  among  them.'- *  This  teftimony  merits 
the  more  attention  as  it  leads  us  to  diftinguifli  our 
anceftors,  with  their  paftor,  from  Brown  and  his  par- 
ticular adherents,  and  other  fedarian,  diforganizing 
reformers  of  the  like  caft,  who,  under  pretence  of 
reftoring  a  purer  faith  and  worfliip,  have  only  with 
intemperate  zeal  "  turned  things  upfide  down." 

The 
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The  principles  of  Mr.  Robinfon,  from  whom  we 
inherit  many  maxims  of  order  obferved  in  our 
churches,  appear  to  be  of  a  catholic  complexion.  He 
was  zealous  in  promoting  Reformation,  but  felt  no 
difpofition  to  pour  forth  bitter  inveftives  upon 
churches  governed  by  different  rules,  or  pronounce 
them  unworthy  of  the  chriftian  name.  The  mildnefs 
of  thefe  fentiments  did  not  however  fecure  their 
worthy  advocate,  and  his  followers,  from  perfecution» 
The  puritans  of  every  clafs  were  confounded  in  one 
mafs,  and  perfecuted  with  unrelenting  feverity.  King 
'James  declared,  *^'  /  will  have  one  do^rine  and  one  diff 
"  cipline^  one  religion  in  fuhjtance  and  ceremony"'^ 

At  the  clofe  of  the  year  1607,  ''  Mr.  Robinfons 
"  Church  in  the  north  of  England,  being  extremely 
^'  haraffed,  fome  caft  into  prifon,  feme  befet  in  their 
^^  houfes,  fome  forced  to  leave  their  farms  and  fami- 
"  lies,  they  begin  to  fly  over  to  Holland  for  purity  of 
"  worihip  and  liberty  of  confcience.^f 

Before  we  purine  this  hiftory  any  further,  let  us 
attend  to  a  fhort  account  of  thofe  principles,  in  the 
fuppreflion  of  which  the  moft  fevere  meaiures  were 
ufed.  The  elementary  principles  of  the  puritan  fyf- 
tern  were  thefe,  "  That  the  infpired  fcriptures  only 
"  contain  the  true  religion  j — -that  nothing  is  to  be 
'^'*  accounted  the  proteftant  religion  refpe^ting  either 
"  faith  or  worihip  but  vvhat  is  taught  in  them  : — that 
''  every  man  has  a  right  of  judging  for  himfelf,  of 
"  trying  dodrines  by  them,  and  of  worfliipping  ac- 
^'cording  to  his  apprehenlion  of  the  meaning  of  them. 
:v.  "As 
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<'  Ab  to  faith  and  the  holy  facraments,  the  do<5lrinal 
"  articles  of  the  church  of  England  and  of  other  . 
**  reformed  churches  in  Europe  were  l)eiieved  to  be 
"  agreeable  to  the  Holy  Oracles."  In  nriatters  purely 
of  an  ecclefiaftical  nature,  they  held,  "  That  no  par-^ 
"  ticular  church  ought  to  confift  of  more  members 
*'  than  can  conveniently  watch  over  one  another,  and 
"  ufually  meet  and  worihip  in  one  congregation  :— ?• 
"  That  every  particular  church  of  Chrift  is  only  to 
^*  conlift  of  fuch  as  appear  to  believe  in  and  obey 
**  him  : — -That  any  competent  number  of  fuch,  when 
*'  their  confciences  oblige  them,  have  a  right  to  em-' 
"  body  into  a  church  for  their  mutual  edification  : — * 
*'  That  this  embodying  is  by  feme  certain  contra6t, 
"  exprelTed  or  implied  ---That  being  embodied  they 
^^  have  a  risrht  to  chufe  their  ov/n  oiEcers  :— That 

O 

<*  thefe  officers  are  Paftors,  Ruling  Elders  and  Dea- 
'*  cons  :— -And  thefe  being  chofen  have  no  lordly,  ar-r 
^'  bitrary  or  impofmg  power,  but  can  only  rule  and 
^'  minifter  with  the  confent  of  the  brethren  :— That 
"  all  churches  and  church  officers  are  equal  in  their 
^'  rights  and  priviledges  :-^That  Baptifm  is  to  be  ad- 
*'  miniftred  only  to  vifible  believers  and  their  unadult 
**  children,  (and  this  without  the  fign  of  the  crofs  :)-^^ 
«*  That  excommunication  fliould  be  wholly  fpiritual 
**  and  not  accompanied  with  any  penalties ,  of  a  tem- 
^^  poral  nature  :-^And  finally,  while  they  ftridly  ob- 
*'  ferved  the  Lords  Day  and  days  of  Fafting  and 
**  Thankfgiving  as  the  ftate  of  Providence  required, 
*'*  they  held  that  all  other  times  of  worihip  were  not  to 
^'  be  regarded,  but  utterly  relinquiilhed,     Thefe  were 

"  the 


"  the  main  principles  of  that  fcriptural  and  religious 
"  liberty,  for  which  our  anceftors  fuflfered  in  England, 
"  fled  to  Holland,  traverfed  the  ocean,  and  fought  a 
"  dangerous  retreat  in  thefe  remote  and  favage  def- 
"  erts  of  North  America  ;  that  here  they  might  fully 
"  enjoy  them  to  their  laft  pofterity."* 

It  is  obvious  in  this  place  to  refle6t  on  the  na- 
ture and  efFeds  of  perfecution.  '  How  unpromiling  a 
method  is  this  of  making  men  good  ?  Afts  of  relig- 
ion performed  with  reluctance  are  not  the  rational 
fervice  of  a  man,  nor  can  they  poffefs  any  acceptability 
with  God.  Of  what  avail  is  "  bodily  exercife,"  if 
the  mind  and  heart  have  no  concurrence  therewith  ? 
Perfecution  may  break, — it  often  has  broke,  the 
heart  -^  but  did  it  ever  open  the  heart  to  underftand 
the  fcriptures  and  to  adore  the  works  of  God  ?— 
Perfecution  is  indeed  the  moft  probable  way  of  mak- 
ing men  worfe.  Convidion  antecedes  converiion  ; 
and  till  convidion  be  produced,  it  is  even  better 
for  a  man  to  ad,  without  any  moleftation,  conform- 
ably to  a  falfe  opinion,  than  that  he  Ihould  pay  an 
unwilling  and  infmcere  obedience  even  to  the  laws  of 
God.  Perfecution  is  contrary  to  the  fpirit  of  Chrif- 
tianity.  Our  Saviour  did  not  call  fire  from  heaven, 
or  affemble  battalions  of  Angels  to  fubdue  the  unbe- 
lief of  corrupt  hearts.  But,  to  the  obftinacy  of 
fcribes  and  pharifees,  he  oppofed  ads  of  kindnefs,  mir- 
acles, arguments,  exhortations  and  reproofs.  And 
his  Apoftles ! — they  did  not  perfecute,  but  were  perfe- 
cnted.  They  received  no  command  to  exercife  cruel- 
ty in  eftablifhing  the  pure  worfliip  of  God.  If  we  once 
*  Prince,  Q3.  admit 
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:admit  the  lawfulnefs  of  perfecution,  what  Is  It  but  to 
admit  in  every  fed  throughout  chriftendom,  the  mu* 
tual  right  to  vex  and  deftroy  ?  And  thus,  to  open 
wide  the  way  of  hatred  and  revenge  ? 

The  reigning  prince  in  the  time  of  our  fathers 
might  fay  in  defence  of  his  meafures,  "  That  they 
will  make  men  bethink  themfelves,— examine  facts 
and  arguments  which  would  otherwife  have  been 
overlooked."  But  what  are  the  inftrudions  of  ex- 
perience in  this  cafe  ?  They  declare  that  temporal 
punilhments  inflided  by  men  create  either  hypocrites 
or  martyrs. 

The  advocate  of  perfecution  may  further  fay^ 
*'  That  indulgence  encourages  herefy  to  the  utter  de^ 
ftrudion  of  heretics,  and  it  is  an  aft  of  mercy  to  pun-* 
ifli  them  here,  fo  that  they  may  hereafter  be  faved 
from  everlafting  mifery."  But  what  have  been  the 
fruits  of  this  principle  in  the  world  ?  They  have 
been  inquilitions,  affaffinations,  violations  of  faith, 
perjuries  ;  and  it  may  be  added,  that  the  perfecuting 
zeal  of  religionifts  has  furnifbed  fome  nutriment  to 
modern  philofophy,  which  threatens  to  overturn  every 
inftitution,  civil  and  religious,  that  has  been  recom* 
mended  by  experience,  handed  down  from  our  an- 
ceftors,  and  fan6tioned  by  the  moft  unqueftionable 
marks  of  divine  approbation. 

Finally,  (if  more  need  be  faid  in  difpraife  of  that 
diabolical  compaffion  dilating  perfecution  as  a  mean 
of  piety)  it  is  hoftile  to  free  inquiry,  and  the  reforma- 
tion of  errors  and  abufes,  and  if  univerfally  pradifed 
it  muft  terminate  in  the  utter  fubverfion  of  Chrif- 

tianity. 


tianity.  Religious  faith  fhould  not  depend  upon  fafii- 
ion  or  human  authority,  but  upon  the  authority  of 
God,  in  the  exercife  of  our  beft  reafon  and  judg- 
ment.* 

But  let  us  renew  our  attention  to  the  perfecuted 
pilgrims,  and  follow  them  in  their  trials  and  patience. 
Being  treated  with  every  mark  of  infult  and  cruelty 
in  their  native  land,-^being  expofed  to  the  fevere  pen- 
alties of  the  ecclefiaftical  law,>^-^their  perplexity  and 
diftrefs  daily  increaling, — emigration  to  fome  foreign 
country  feemed  the  only  means  of  peace  and  fafety. 
"^  Their  firft  views  were  direded  to  Holland^  where 
"  the  fpirit  of  commerce  had  didated  a  free  toleration 
*'  of  religious'  opinions  ;  a  bleffing,  which  neither  the 
"  wifdom  of  politicians,  nor  the  charity  of  clergymen, 
*'  had  admitted  into  any  other  of  the  European 
''  ftates/'t  But  the  execution  of  this  purpofe  was  at- 
tended with  difficulty.  It  was  neceifary  to  pradife 
concealment,— to  give  extravagant  rates  for  paflages. 
They  were  treacheroully  betrayed  by  tliofe  whom 
they  had  engaged  to  favour  their  efcape,  robbed  of 
their  money,  brought  before  the  magiftrates,  and 
imprifoned, 

*'  In  thefpring  of  1608,  they  made  another  attempt 
to  efcape,  but  with  partial  fuccefs.  A  part  of  the 
company  who  agreed  to  embark  together  had  arrived 
on  board  fliip,  when  the  remainder  were  fuddenly 
a^ttached,  apprehended  and  carried  before  the  Juftices 
of  the  Peace  j   but  they,  not  knowing  what  to  do 

with 

*  See  this  fubje^  treated  more  diffufeJ^"  by  JDo^tOt  Joitin,  vol, 
ly.  Scrm.  9th. 

t  Dr*  Belknap. 
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with  fo  many  helplefs  and  diftreffed  perfons,  difmilTed 
them.  This  remainder  having  fold  their  houfes  and 
efFeds  were  dependant  on  the  charity  of  their  friends. 
Thofe  who  put  to  fea  were  overtaken  by  a  fevers 
ftorm,  narrowly  efcaped  deftrudion  from  its  fury, 
and  were  fourteen  days  in  their  paffage  to  Amfterdam. 
Here  in  the  courfe  of  the  fummer  the  fcattered  fiock 
with  their  paftor  wete  happily  united. 

Continuing  in  this  place  about  a  year,  they  theii 
removed  to  Leyden  to  avoid  the  infeftion  of  a  con- 
troverfy  which  broke  out  in  a  congregation  of  dif- 
fenters  who  had  emigrated  before  them.  In  this 
latter  city  they  continued  for  eleven  years  "  in  great 
"  love  and  harmony  both  among^  Iiemfelves  and 
"  their  neighbour  citizens/*  They  were  much  ref- 
pe6:ed  for  their  diligence,  fidelity  and  honeft;^ »  Even 
the  magiftrates  of  the  city  in  reproof  of  fome  French 
Proteftants  teftified,  '*  Thefe  Engliili  have  lived 
"among  us  ten  years,  and  yet  we  never  had  any 
^'^  fuit  or  accufation  againft  them  5  but  your  quarrels 
''^  are  continual." 

But  our  anceftors  were  here  preffed  with  urgent 
confiderations  to  make  another  removal.  "  In  the 
"year  1617^  Mr.  Robinfon  and  his  Church  begin 
"  to  think  of  a  removal  to  America,"  The  reafons 
of  this  purpofe  deferve  to  be  particularly  related,  i. 
"  The  diiEculties  in  Holland  difcouraged  many  from 
"  coming  over  to  them  out  of  England,  and  obliged 
"  many  to  return."  Governor  Bradford  fays  on  this 
head,  that,  "  Many  who  came  to  them  and  delired 
"  to  be  with  them;  cDuld  not  endure  the  great  labour 
c      .  " and 
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**  and  hard  fare  with  other  inGonvenienccs  which  they 
««  endured  :  But  though  they  loved  their  perfons, 
"  approved  their  caufe,  and  honoured  their  fuiFcr- 
"  ings  ;  yet  they  left  them  as  it  were  weeping,  as 
"  Orpah  did  her  mOther4n-law  Naomi  ;  or  as  thofe 
"  Romans^  did  Cato  in  Utica,  who  delired  to  be  ex* 
"  cufed  and  born  with,  though  they  could  not  all  be 
*'  Cato's  :  For  many^  though  they  delired  to  enjoy 
"  the  ordinances  of  God  in  their  purity,  and  the  lib- 
"  erty  of  the  Gofpel  with  them  5  yet,  alas,  they  ad* 
**  mitted  of  bondage  with  danger  of  confcience,  rathet 
'*  than  to  endure  thefe  hardfliips  ;  yea  fome  preferred 
"  the  prifons  in  England,  rather  than  this  liberty  in 
"  Holland  with  fthefe  afflictions."  (2.)  "  By  reafon 
"  of  thefe  difEculties,  with  the  licentioufnefs  of  the 
"  youth,-  and  temptations  of  the  place,  many  of  their 
"  children  left  their  parents,  fome  becoming  foldiersj 
**  others  taking  ta  foreign  voyages,  and  fome  to 
"  courfes  tending  to  diffolutenefs,  and  the  danger  of 
"  their  fouls  5  to  the  great  grief  of  their  parents, 
^'  and  fear  left  their  pofterity  through  thefe  tempta- 
*'  tions  and  examples  Ihould  degenerate  and  religion 
"  die  among  them.^  £3.)  From  an  inward  zeal  and 
"  great  hope  of  laying  fome  foundation,  or  making 
"  way  for  propagating,  the  kingdom  of  Chrift  to  the 
"  remote  ends  of  the  earth  ;  though  they  Ihould  be 
''  but  as  ftepping  ftones  to  others."*  This  relation, 
bearing  the  marks  of  truth,— this  relation,  fimple  and 
unafFeded,  combines  in  a  pathetic  manner  the  differ* 
ent  motives  of  felf-prefervation,  religion,  and  phi* 
lanthropy.  What  reproach  does  it  caft  upon  the 
principles  and  manners  of  our  own  times  I  i 

*  Prince,  49.  ThX5:  ' 
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This  relation  further  didlates  a  refle^lion  on  the 
mixture  of  good  and  evil  in  every  lituation.  In  the 
moft  agreeable  fettlements  here  below  there  are  fome 
inconvenienceSj  fome  unpleafant  circumftances^— fome^ 
thing  wanting  to  complete  our  happineis.  This  com. 
pletion  is  in  referve  for  the  righteous  in  the  future 
kingdom  of  heaveno  Our  anceftors,  though  they  en* 
joyed  much  comfort  in  the  ways  of  God,— though 
they  were  courteoully  entertained,  and  much  refped- 
ed  by  the  Dutch^—thoiiiigh  blejSTed  with  a  paftor, 
pious,  learned  and  of  obliging  manners,  were  preffed 
with  many  reafons  to  feek  a  more  agreeable  refidence.  • 
It  is  vifible  from  the  above  relation  that  thefe  reafons 
were  not  of  a  worldly  nature.  And  a  fufpicion  of  this 
fort  is  removed  by  this  circumftance,  that  their  views 
were  direded  to  a  newly  difcovered  and  uncultivated 
country.  A  determination  however  was  not  formed 
without  much  deliberation  and  fervent  prayer.  Thef^ 
firft  ftep  in  the  execution  of  their  purpofe  was  to 
fend  a  deputation  to  the  Virginia  Company  in  Lon- 
don, who  were  alfo  direded  to  inquire  if  the  King 
would  give  them  liberty  of  confcience  in  his  Amer^ 
lean  dominions.  The  letters  written  by  Mr,.  Robinfon 
and  Brewfter  in  behalf  of  the  congregation,  and  pre- 
fented  by  their  agents.  Carver  and  Cufl«jian,  are  fu£- 
ficiently  interefting  to  juftify  a  recital.  To  recom- 
mend themfelves  as  proper  perfons  for  emigration, 
they  fay,  (i.)  "  We  verily  believe  and  truft  the  Lord 
"  is  with  us  ;  to  whom  and  whofe  fervice  we  have 
"  given  ourfelves  in  many  trials,  and  that  he  will 
"  gracioully  profper  our  endeavours*    (2.)  We  are 

«  well 
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^*  well  weaned  from  the  delicate  milk  of  our  mother- 
^*  country,  and  inured  to  the  difficulties  of  a  ftrange 
"  land.  (3.)  The  people  are,  for  the  body  of  them, 
^*  induftrious  and  frugal,  we  think  we  may  fafely  fay, 
''^  as  any  company  of  people  in  the  world.  (4.)  We 
^''  are  knit  together  as  a  body  in  a  moft  ftrift  and 
"  facred  bond  and  covenant  of  the  Lord  ;  of  the 
"  violation  v/hereof  we  make  great  confcience,  and 
"  by  virtue  whereof  we  hold  ourfelves  ftraitly  tied  to 
^'  all  care  of  each  others  good,  and  of  the  whole.  (5.) 
"  It  is  not  with  us,  as  with  other  men  ;  whom  fmaU 
^^  things  can  difcourage,  or  fmall  difcontentments 
'^'  caufe  to  wilh  ourfelves  at  home  again."*  This  let- 
ter, together  with  the  good  carriage  of  them  who 
prefented  it,  produced  a  refolution  in  the  Virginia 
Company  to  favour  their  deiigns.  *'  As  to  the  King, 
he  promifed  to  connive  at  their  religious  practices, 
but  he  denied  them  toleration  under  the  great  feal." 
Passing  over  other  incidents  relating  to  the  ven- 
erable pilgrims  during  the  two  following  years,  our 
attention  is  forcibly  arretted  by  the  circumftances  of 
their  embarkation,  and  voyage  to  America.  In  the 
fpring  of  1620,  it  was  determined  that  a  part  of  the 
fociety  fhould  embark  for  America,  and  tnake  prepa- 
ration for  the  remainder,  vv^hich  it  was  agreed  fhould 
follow  them.  To  fix  the  doubting,  to  confirm  the 
ftrong,  and  to  give  animation  to  all,  Mr.  Robinfon 
delivered  a  difcourfe  from  thofe  words  in  the  ill 
book  of  Samuel,  xxiii.  3,  4.  *'  And  David's  men 
^'  faid  unto  him.  Behold  we  he  afraid  here  in  Jiidah  ; 
^^  how  much  more  then  if  we  come  to  Ke'ilah  againji  the 
*  Prince,  sz.  "  PhHi/iines  ? 


^'^  Philljiines  ?  Then  David  enquired  of  the  Lord  yet 
^^  again.  And  the  Lord  anfwered  him  and  f aid .^  Arifa. 
*'  and  go  down  to  Keilah^for  I  zuill  deliver  the  Philijiines 
"  into  thine  hand."  We  can  find  no  extracts  from  this 
fermon  :  It  is  not  difficvilt  however  to  imagine,  what 
the  occafion,  and  the  preacher's  piety  dictated.  The 
events  propitious  to  their  undertaking  were  probably 
brought  into  view  as  tokens  of  divine  approbation, 
and  as  an  earnell  in  future  of  the  divine  blefling. 
"  The  greater  number  being  to  Hay,  require  their 
"  paftor  to  flay  with  them  :  Their  elder,  Mr.  Brewfter, 
^'  to  go  with  the  other  :  Thofe  who  go  firft  to  be  an 
"  abfolute  church  of  themfelves,  as  v/ell  as  thofe  that 
"  ft  ay  ;  with  this  provifo,  that  as  any  go  over  or  re- 
"  turn,  they  fliall  be  reputed  as  members,  without 
^'  further  difmiilion  or  teftimonial  :  And  thofe  who 
"  tarry  to  follow  the  reft  as  foon  as  they  can."* 

On  July  2o,  they  were  prepared  for  the  moving 
feparation  of  the  next  day  by  another  difcourfe  from 
Ezra  viii.  21,  "  Then  I  proclaimed  a  faji,  at  the  river 
"  Ahava,  that  we  inight  afflid  ourf elves  before  our  God, 

"  TO  SEEK  OF  HIM  A  RIGHT  WAY  FOR  US,  AND 
"  FOR  OUR  LITTLE  ONES,  AND  FOR  ALL  OUR 
"  SUBSTANCE," 

Of  this  difcourfe  we  are  furniihed  with  a  fpecimen 
by  Governor  Winflow,  the  liberality  of  which  will 
excite  admiration,  Vv^hen  we  coniider  the  bigotry  of 
the  age  in  which  it  was  delivered  ;  and  even  at  this 
day,  which  claims  the  honour  of  high  improvement, 
may  not  be  unprofitable  for  doctrine,  reproof,  correc- 
tion and  inftrudion  in  righteoufnefs.     The  Governor 

^  Prince,  66..  informs 
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Ififorms  us,  that  when  the  Plymouth  people  p^rtei 
from  their  renowned  Paftor,  wjith  whom  they  had 
always  lived  in  the  moft  intire  affed:ion,  "  He  charged 
''  us  before  God  and  his  bleffed  angels  to  follow 
"  him  no  farther  than  he  followed  Chrift  :  And 
"  if  God  fhould  reveal  any  thing  to  us  by  any 
^'  other  inftrument  of  hisj  to  be  as  ready  to  re- 
"  ceive  it  as  ever  we  were  to  receive  any  truth  by 
^'  his  miniftry  :  For  he  was  very  confident  that  the 
"  Lord  had  more  light  and  truth  yet  to  break  forth 
"  out  of  his  holy  word.  He  took  occafion  alfo  to 
^'  bewail  the  ftate  of  the  reformed  churches  who  were 
"  come  to  a  period  in  religion,  and  would  go  no  fur- 
"  ther  than  the  Inftruments  of  their  reformation.  As 
"  for  example,  the  Lutherans  could  not  be  drawn  to 
*'  go  beyond  what  Luther  faid  ;  for  whatever  part  of 
**  Gods  word  he  had  further  revealed  to  Calvin,  they 
"  had  rather  die  than  embrace  it  ;  and  fo,  faid  he, 
^^  you  fee  the  Calvinifts,  they  {lick  where  He  left 
*^  them — -a  mifery  much  to  be  lamented  :  For  though 
"  they  were  precious,  fluning  lights  in  their  times  ; 
"  yet  God  had  not  revealed  his  whole  will  to  them  : 
"  And  were  they  alive  now,  they  would  be  as  ready 
^'  to  embrace  further  light  as  that  they  had  receivedp 
"  Here  alfo  he  put  us  in  mind  of  our  church  cov*- 
^''  enant  ;  whereby  we  engaged  with  God  and  one 
"  another  to  receive  whatever  light  or  truth  fhould 
*^'  be  made  known  to  us  from  His  written  word.  But 
"  withal  exhorted  us  to  take  heed  what  we  receive  for 
**  truth  ;  and  well  to  examine,  compare  and  weigh  it 
^'  with  other  fcriptures  before  we  receive  it.  For,*- 
^*  faid  he,  it  is  not  pjjible  the  chrjftian  world  Jhould 

"  come 
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*'  corns  fo  lately  aut  of  fuch  antichrijiian  darknefs^  and 
*'  that  full  perfe^ion  of  knowledge  Jhould  break  forth  ai 
*'  once"*  Mr.  Robinfon,  knowing  the  afFedion  of 
his  people,  and  aware  that  this  affedion  might  leacJ 
ihem  to  entertain  too  much  refped  for  his  c^inions^ 
was  led  to  fuggeft  the  cautions  above  related.  They 
give  us  an  exalted  opinion  of  their  author  ;  They 
breathe  a  noble  fpirit  of  libertyj  and  are  deferving  of 
the  attention  of  reformed  churches  and  minifters, 
«ven  in  this  age. 

But  fupprefling  refleHions^  \tl  us  proceed  in  the 
relation  of  events.  *'  Having  fpent  the  evening  pre-* 
vious  to  their  embarkation  in  friendly,  entertaining 
and  chriftian  converfe,  on  July  22,  the  wind  being 
fair,  our  voyagers  leave  the  city  of  Ley  den,  being  ac- 
companied by  moft  of  their  brethren,  and  go  on 
board  the  veflel  prepared  for  their  reception  :  But 
not  till  they  had  fallen  on  their  knees,  and,  by  the 
mouth  of  their  afFedionate  paftor,  with  watery  cheeks 
commended  themfelves  to  the  protedion  of  Almighty 
God,  Then  they  took  leave  with  mutual  embraces 
and  many  tears/' 

Before  v/e  follov/  our  Fathers  over  the  ocean,  you 
wiU  indulge  me  in  a  tribute  of  refpecl  to  thei? 
worthy  paftor.  This  digreffion  will  be  the  more 
readily  pardoned,  as  his  charader  is  peculiarly  inter* 
efting  to  minifters  of  the  GofpeL  After  the  Apoftles, 
he  is  as  good  a  copy  for  their  imitation  as  is  furni£h« 
ed  by  the  hiftory  of  the  church.  "  He  has  been  de- 
fcribed  as  being  a  man  of  an  excellent  underftandingj 
gteat  modefty,  candour  and  integrity  }  courteous 
*  Prince,  90,  •  *^^ 
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and  dbilging  manners  ;  ready  on  convi6lion  to  ad- 
knowledge  his  errors  ;  fond  of  converfmg  with  good 
men  ;  moderate  and  charitable,  yet  zealous  and  ftricl 
in  his  religion  :  As  he  advanced  in  years^  he  grew 
mild  and  benevolent  :  He  was  dextrous  at  peace- 
making ;  able  to  give  good  advice.  Loved  moft  af- 
feftionately  by  his  flock,  refpeded  by  the  magiftrates 
of  Ley  den,  he  died  the  ift  of  March,  1625,  in  the 
50th  year,  in  the  height  of  his  reputation  and  ufefuU 
nefs  ;  and,  90  years  after  his  death,  was  ftill  remem'* 
bered  and  lamented  as  a  great  and  good  man/'  Sure- 
ly, He  ivas  a  Pajior  after  God*s  own  heart i 

Without  noticing  the  troubles  w^hich  befel  our 
Fathers  on  the  coaft  of  England,  the  perils  which  at-* 
tended  them  on  their  voyage  to  this  continent,  we 
fhall  land  them  upon  this  fliore,  and  briefly  view  the 
hardftiips,  dangers  and  forrows  which  here  awaited 
them.  V/e  land  them  on  this  fliore  !  But  to  what 
do  we  introduce  them  ?  Do  v.''e  bring  them  to  warm 
fires,  convenient  houfes,  plentiful  tables,  friendly 
neighbours  ?  Nay.  A  fweeping  flcknefs  fome  years 
before  had  not  fpared  even  the  barbarian  to  Jhew  them 
fome  little  kindnefs.  It  was  indeed  to  them  a  matter  of 
devout  rejoicing  that  they  had  fafely  pafl^d  the 
vail  ocean  ;  but  they  entered  upon  a  nev/  fea  of 
troubles.  The  winter  was  fiiarp  :  The  fliorms  fierce  : 
It  was  dangerous  to  travel  far  by  land  :  The  coaft  was 
unknown.  It  was  vain  to  look  back  the  way  they 
had  come,  and  the  forward  profped  was  woods  and 
thickets, — a  difcouraglng  contrafl;  to  the  cultivated 
field^  of  Europe  they  had  lately  left.     And,  to  fill  up 

the 
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the  meafure  of  difcouragements,  to  add  horror  to  the 
difmal  fcene,  a  general  iicknefs,  attended  v^ith  great 
mortality,  reduced  them  to  half  their  number  on  land- 
ing. Worn  out  with  fatigue,  debilitated  by  difeafe,  for- 
rowful  by  the  lofs  of  near  connexions  and  intimate 
friends,  they  had  to  unlade  and  fecure  their  goods,  to 
build  cottages  for  habitation,  to  confult  about  laws, 
civil  and  military,  and  alrnoft  daily ,  at  the  clofe  of 
the  winter,  to  follow  one  and  another  of  their  com« 
pany  to  the  grave. 

But  their  patience  and  fortitude  were  as  extraor- 
dinary as  their  trials.  By  the  powerful  energies  of 
religious  principle  tliey  were  not  wearied  nor  faint  in 
their  minds.  By  the  armour  of  righteoufnefs  they 
ftood  approved  in  all  their  afflictions,  neceffities,  and 
diftreffes,  Notwithftanding  the  diminution  of  bodily 
ftrength,  the  inward  man  was  daily  renewed  ;  and 
through  him  who  loved  them,  and  whom  they  alfo 
loved,  they  were  in  all  thefe  things  more  than  conquerors. 

The  piety  of  our  Fathers,  in  doing  z.nd  fuffering  the 
will  of  God,  merits  attentive  notice  and  high  praife. . 
Particularly,  with  what  religious  gratitude  did  they 
record  every  fmile  of  divine  Providence  !  Though 
poor  in  the  extreme,  yet  how  much  more  thankful 
were  they  than  we  are,  who  have  entered  upon  their 
labours  with  multiplied  advantages  !  The  fpringing 
fpire  of  grafs, — a  favourable  gale  to  their  weather- 
beaten  Ihailop,— a  pittance  of  corn,  invited  them  to 
make  the  moft  liberal  expreflions  of  gratitude  to 
heaven.  In  the  prefent  day,  the  world  is  fo-  con- 
vulfed  in  opinion  by  the  vices  of  men,  that  many  are 
difpofed  to  doubt  of  the  agency  of  God  in  human  af- 
D  fairs. 
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fairs,  and  few  are  found  to  adore  Him7 the  giver  of 
every  good  and  perfect  gift.  That  punifliment  of 
this  ing-ratitiide  and  impiety  may  not  be  far  off, 
which  fhall  bring  men  to  the  full  acknowledgment  of 
a  diyine  providence',  the  belief  of  which  was  the  com- 
fort  and  fupport  of"  ciir'  ahcefiors  ;  and  its  effeds, 
Koth  in  circiiraftances  of  profperity  and  adverfity,  al- 
ternately begat  exalted  praife  and  profound  fubmillion. 
We  have  in  this  and  riiany  other  inftances  degenerated 
from  the  pious  fentiments  and  practices  of  our  fath- 
ers. The  harp,  the  viol,  the  tabret,  the  pipe^  and  wine' 
are  in  our  feajis  ;  hut  %ve  regard  noi  the  work  of  the 
Lord,  fieither  conjrder  the  operation  of  his  handJ^ 

But  tlxQ  manners  as  well  as  the  piety  oi  our  Fathers 
deferve  commendation.  They  were  fruitful  in  good 
works.  Their  faith  worked  by  love,  purified  their 
hearts,  and  made  them  holy  in  all  manner  of  conver- 
sation. We  have  need  to  be  ftirred  up  by  their  ex- 
ample to  a  ftricler  obfervance  of  the  Lord*s-day, — to 
a  greater  diligence  in  training  up  the  young  in  the 
v/ays  of  the  Lord,  Their  impartial  regard  to  juftice 
13  an  exemplary  reproof  of  modern  fraud  and  oppref- 
fion.  We  may  learn  from  them  the  exercife  of  com- 
paiiion  to  the  diflrelTed,  and  the  genuine  motions  of 
dilinterefted  benevolence.  In  one  word,  the  details 
of  hiftory  in  our  polTellion  will  juftify  the  beUef,  that 
the  firft  planters  of  Plimouth  approached  near  to  the 
pattern  of  the  primitive  churches  in  dodrine,  difci- 
pline,  faith  and  manners. 

To  thefe  general  encomia  beftowed  on  the  F^ithers 

indifcriminately,  this   occaJlion  requires   a  refpedful 

*  miah  V.  la.  mentioa 


mention  of  feme  particular  cliara<?cei*s^  who .  were  thte 
leaders  of  the  people  in  their  hazardous  enterprize, 
.and  their  mofl  active  fupporters  in  feafons  of  afflic- 
tive trial. 

The  names  of  CajrVer^  Bradford,  Brewfter^  Stan- 
diih,  Winflow,  Cufliman,  will  ever  be  mentioned  with 
veneration  by  all  who  juftly  appreciate  patience,  cour- 
age, integrity,  public  fpirit,  practical  wifdom  and 
piety.  Thefe  men,  in  their  principles,  feelings  and 
condud  refembied  the  elders  referred  to  in  the, 
text,  of  whom .  the  world  was  not  worthy^  and  who 
have  all  left  a  good  report  through  faith. 

In  Carver  v/e  behold  the  meeknefs  of  Mofes, 
and  his  piety  too,  choojlng  to  fuffer  affiiElion  with 
-the  people    of  Godp 

There  was  none  like  Bradford  among  all  the 
people  :  Like  Jofliua  he  was  full  of  the  fpirit  of  wif^ 
dom.     The  Lord  magnified  him  in  the  fight  of  the  people, 

Brewster,  though  not  a  prieft  was  neverthelefs 
like  Noah  a  preacher  of  righteoufnefs-—^,  juft  man^  and 
one  who  found  grace  in  the  fight  of  God. 

Standish  wielded  the  fword  of  the  Lord  and  ^ 
Gideon.  And  the  people  might  fay  of  him  as  the 
Ifraelites  did  of  David,  Thou  art  worth  ten  thoufand 
of  us.  He  is  ranked  among  the  heroes  of  antiquity, 
who  waxed ,  'valiant  in  fghty  and  turned  to  flight  this 
armies    of  the   aliens, 

WiNSLow  was  a  faithful  meffenger  /  he  gave  him- 
felfasan  hofiage  iov  his  people.  He  was  poileffed  of 
the  good  underflanding  which  giveth  favour. 

Gush:Man  preached  peace  to   the  brethren  :    And 

thmgh 
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though  net  called  of  God  as  was  Aaron  to  the  office 
of  a  prieji^  yet  his  prophefyings  are  not  to  be  def- 
pifed.* 

"  They  all  have  obtained  with  pofterity  a  good  re-^ 
port  through  faith  :  They  died  in  faith  :  They  were 
perfuaded  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  divine  promifes  :  They 
embraced  them  and  confejjed  that  they  were  firangers 
and  pilgrims  on  the  earth.  By  their  fpirit  and  con- 
dud:  it  is  plainly  declared  that  they  fought  a  better 
country.  If  they  had  been  inindful  of  that  country  from 
whence  they  came  out^  they  might  have  had  opportunity  to 
have  returned :  But  they  defired  a  better  country  that 
is  an  heavenly}'^ 

While  we  thus  do  the  merited  honour  to  the 
memory  of  our  departed  Anceftors,  let  us  claim  no- 
thing to  ourfelves  but  from  an  imitation  of  their 
virtues.  Let  us  remember  thofe  words  of  John  the 
Baptift  to  the  Jews,  "  Bring  forth  fruits  meet  for  re- 
'^^  pentance.  And  think  not  to  fay  within  yourfelves^ 
^^  We  have  Abraham  to  our  father.'*  And  again, 
when  the  Jews  faid  unto  our  Saviour,  Abraham  is 
our  father  :  he  faid  unto  them,  "  If  ye  were  Abra- 
**  ham's  children  ye  would  do  the  works  of  Abra- 
"  ham.*' 

The  hiftory  we  contemplate  not  only  furniihes 
exemplary  charaBers,  but  inftrudive  and  interefting 
events.  We  fhall  mention  a  few  of  them,  and  re- 
commend them  to  the  riling  generation  as  contain- 
ing lelTons  to  the  heart  and  head,  calculated  not  only 
to  amufe  innocently,  but  to  make  them  wifer  and 
better.  The 

*  Sec  his  excellent  Sermon  on  Self-Love,  delivered  i6»i. 
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The  firft  interview  with  the  native  Indians  has 
many  engaging  particulars,  the  detail  of  which  muft 
excite  in  every  reader  of  fenfibiiity  twice  the  interefb 
of  the  moft  enchanting  romance. 

The  ill  fuccefs  of  their  firil  plan  of  labouring  in 
common  is  inflrudive,  and  if  evidence  were  want- 
ing, it  proves  that  plenty  is  beft  fecured  when  every 
man  plants  and  waters  his  own  ground,  for  his  own 
private  benefit,  and  trufts  to  perfonal  exertions  for  a 
fupport.  After  our  fathers  had  made  a  divifion  of 
land  (not  for  an  inheritance,  but  only  to  till)  "  it 
"  made  all  induftrious, — gave  content.  Even  the 
*'  women  went  into  the  field  to  work,  and  more 
"  corn  was  planted  than  ever." 

The  treaty  made  with  Maffafoit  is  a  valuable  doc- 
ument relating  to  ancient  times.  It  ftipnlates  recip- 
rocal benefits  ;  it  is  well  worded,  and  what  is  more, 
it  ihews  that  the  parties  meant  to  do  jujily.^ 

In  the  progrefs  of  the  hiftory  before  us,  it  is  high- 
ly interefting  to  read  the  account  of  the  friendly 
vifit  to  Maffafoit,  when  he  was  iick.     Mr.  Winflow 

was 

*  League  of  Friendfhip  between  Governor  Carver  and  Maffafoit. 

"  Art.  ift.    That  neither  he  nor  his  ihould  injure  any  of  ours. 

a.  _  That  if  they  did,  he  fhould  fend  the  offender  that  we  might  pun- 

ifh  him. 
$.  _  That  if  our  tools  were  taken  away,  he  Ihould  reftore  them  :  _  And 

if  any  of  ours  did  any  harm  to  any  of  his,  we  would  do  the  like  to 

them. 

4.  If  any  unjuflly  warred  againft  him,  we  would  aid  him  ;  and  if  any 
warred  againft  us,  he  fhould  aid  us. 

5.  He  fhould  certify  his  neighbour  confederates  of  this,  that  they  might 
not  wrong  us,  but  be  comprifed  in  the  conditions  of  peace. 

^,  That  when  their  men  come  to  us,  they  fliould  leave  their  bows  and 
arrows  behind  them,  as  we  fhould  leave  our  pieces  when  we  come 
to  them. — And  thus  doing,  King  James  would  efteeni  him  as  his 
friend  and  ally." 

This  league  lafted  aj^ye  fifty  years.    Princep  10%, 
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was  jippoihted  to. this  feryice,  having  Hobamock  for 
a  guide  and  interpreter.  It  was  rumoured  by  fome 
Indians,  as  they  purfued  their  journey,  that  MaiTafoit 
v/as  dead.  The  eulogy  of  Hobamock  is  irreiiftibly 
eloquent.  "  My  loving  fachem !  many  have  I  known, 
but  never  any  like  thee"  1  Then  turning  to  me  (i.fi^ 
Winflow)  he  faid,  whilfl  I  lived  I  Ihould  never  fee 
his^iike  among  the  Indians.  He  was  no  liar,  he  was 
3^ot  bloody  and  cruel  like  other  Indians  4  in  anger 
and  pailion  he  was  foon  reclaimed  ;  eafy  to  be  recon<. 
cUed  toward  fuch  as  had  offended  him  ;  ruled  by  rea- 
fon  in  fuch  meafure  as  he  would  not  fcorn  the  advice 
of  mean  men  ;  and  that  he  governed  his  men  better 
v/ith  few  ftrokes  than  others  did  with  many  ;  truly 
loving  where  he  loved  ;  yea,  he  feared  we  had  not  a 
faithful  friend  left  among  the  Indians,  fliewing  how 
often  he  reftrained  their  malice.  He  continued  a 
long  fpeech,  with  fuch  iigns  of  lamentation  and  un- 
feigned fprrow  as  v/ould  have  made  the  hardeft  heart 
relent." 

Have  we  not  here  a  greaUr  than  Alexander  the 
Qreat  ?  Might  not  the  old  and  new  tyrants  in  Eu- 
rope profit  by  meditation  on  this  charader  of  Maffa- 
foit  ?  To  wliat  chrijiian  prince  can  we  juftly  attribute 
a  charafter  of  more  amiablenefs  and  worth  ?■' — The 
vilit  of  Winilow  to  this  excellent  Saqhem  was  a  prac» 
tical  comment  on  that  apoftolic  precept,  "  Is  anyjtck  f 
let  him  call  for  the  elders  of  the  church  ;  and  let  them 
pray  over  hm^  anointing  him  with  oil  in  the  name  of  ths 
Lord  :  And  the  prayer  of  faith  jhall  fave  the  Jick,  and 
}he  Lord  fiall  raifi  him  up,'* 

Closing 
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Closing  our  relation  of  the  things  which  happen- 
ed in  old  time,  let  us  look  for  one  moment  to  the 
prefent  ftate  of  our  country.  From  fmall  arid  weak 
beginnings  how  extenlive  the  population,  how  numer- 
ous the  improvements  of  Englilh  America  !  When 
we  contemplate  the  prefent  importance  of  the 
United  States  in  connexion  with  a  peridd  Ihort  of 
20b  years,  we  have  a  comment  on  the  prophetic  ex- 
preffion,  "  A  nation  born  at  once."  In  the  courfe  of 
two  centuries  and  our  fons  will  be  planted  on  the 
banks  of  the  Miilifippi,  and  the  wildernefs  beyond 
**  fliail  bloffom  as  a  rofe."  But,  alas,  a  retrofped:  of 
paft  events  begets  the  unpleafant.  anticipation  of  wars 
and  fightings.  We  fee  in  future  profpc«£l  the  Kings 
of  the  Souths  begotten  of  luxury,  pride,  licentioufnefs 
and  impiety,  invading  the  hardy  inhabitants  of  the 
North.  We  fee  the  armies  of  the  Eaft  and  Weil  en- 
countering each  other  at  fome  narrow  pafs  in  the 
mountains,  like  the  armies  of  Europe  and  Alia  at 
the  ilreights  of  Thermopylae.  We  fee  thrones  and 
fceptres,  baftiles  and  fetters,  the  punilhment  of  hea- 
ven on  guilty  men,  who  no  longer  deferve  liberty,  of 
are  capable  of  enjoying  her.  Should  all  this  be  pre- 
vented,— it  muft  happen  through  the  kind  interpo- 
fition  of  that  Being  who  "  rules  the  raging  of  the 
fea,  and  ftilleth  the  tumult  of  the  people." 

"  The  Lord  reigneth,  let  the  earth  rejoice"  in 
hope.-iiii-^- 


a  ^ragen 


ALMIGHTY  GOD!  who  hafl  made  of  one 
blood  all  nations  of  men  inhabiting  the  face  of  the 
earth  ;  who  haft  determined  their  times,  and  the 
bounds  of  their  habitation  !  We  proftrate  oiirfelves 
before  Thee  in  humble  acknowledgment  of  all  the 
mercies  fhewn  to  our  Fathers.  Thou  didft  deliver 
them  in  fix  troubles,  yea  in  feven,  and  nothing  fatal 
overtook  them.  In  famine  thou  didft  redeem  them 
from  death,  and  in  war  from  the  power  of  the  fword. 
Thou  didft  deliver  them  from  the  hands  of  the  op- 
preffors  j  and  wh^n  they  wandered  in  the  wildernefs, 
and  found  no  city  to  dwell  in,  then  they  cried  unto 
Thee  and  thou  didft  hear  their  voice  and  look  on 
their  afflidions. 

We  have  heard  with  our  ears,  our  Fathers  have 
told  us  what  work  thou  didft  in  their  day,  in  the 
times  of  old.  How  thou  didft  drive  out  the  heathen 
with  thy  hand,  and  didft  plant  thetn,  and  caufe  the 
light  of  thy  countenance  to  fhine  upon  them.  The 
things  which  we  have  heard  we  will  not  hide 
from  our  children,  but  fliew  to  the  generation  to 
come  the  praifes  of  the  Lbrd,  fo  that  they  may  know 
them,  and  arife  and  declare  them  to  their  children. 

We  earneftly  delire  in  ourfelves  a  greater  refem- 
blance  of  ovr  Fathers  in  their  concernment  for  the 

foul 
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foul  and  things  of  another  world  ;  In  their  faithful* 
nefs  and  conftancy  in  the  profeffion  of  religion  ;  in 
their  zeal  and  adivity  in  the  difcharge  of  duty.  As 
thou  didft  call  them  from  the  evil  of  this  prefent 
world,  a  chofen  generation,  to  know  thy  will,  to  feek 
tliy  face,  to  know  thy  ways  ,  wilt  thou  alfo  call  us 
effedually  to  virtue,  and  may  our  light,  as  theirs 
did,  ihine  before  men  and  lead  them  to  glorify  Thee. 
We  pray  for  all  refor?ned  churches  ;  may  they 
be  more  reformed,  and  every  plant  not  of  thy  plant- 
ing be  plucked  up.  May  an  end  be  put  to  all 
vfurpation  and  tyranny,  to  all  infringement  on  the 
rights  of  confcience  and  chriftian  liberty.  And  may 
no  weapon  formed  againft  the  difciples  of  Chrift  be 
permitted  to  profper.  Haften  the  deliverance  of 
thofe  who  fufFer  for  bearing  teftimony  to  the  truth 
and  are  perfecuted  for  righteoufnefs  fake. 

Bless  the  churches  in  our  country.  May  not  the 
fruits  of  chriftian  profeflbrs  be  briars  and  thorns,  but 
righteoufnefs,  peace  and  joy  in  the  exercife  of  a  holy 
fpirit.  May  every  thing  be  gathered  from  among 
thy  people  which  worketh  abomination,  and  may 
they  be  ijuholly  fandified  through  thy  word  and  fpirit. 

Bless  the  preachers  of  the  GofpeL  May  they  be 
faithful  as  paftors  of  the  flock,  and  exemplary  in  all 
their  converfation.  Wilt  thou  furniih  them  for  the 
good  work  of  opening  the  eyes  of  men,  and  turning 
them  from  darknefs  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of 
fm  unto  holinefs.  While  they  ftop  the  mouths  of 
falfe  prophets  by  foundnefs  of  dodrine  and  purity  of 
%  charader;, 
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cliara5:er,  may  their  labours  in  edifying  the  body  of 
Chrijl  be  crowned  with  full  fuccefs.     May  they  behave 
themfelves  not  as  having  dominion  over  the  faith  of 
chriilians,  but  as  helpers  of  their  joy.     As  meffeng^rs 
of  thy  heavenly  will,  may  they  make  full  and  cleaii 
manifeftations  of  the  truth,  and  commend  themfelvei 
to  every  man's  confcience  in  thy  fight. ,  May  the) 
feel  the  joy  of  that  Salvation  which  they  preach,  tb 
force  of  every  motive  they  urge,  and  by  their  con 
dud  as  well   as   by   tkeir   ftated   miniflrations    b| 
preachers  of  righteoufnefs. 

Bless  the  worftiipping  fociety  in  this  place.  Ma^ 
the  rock  of  the  pilgrims,  and  every  veftige  of  antieniL 
times  which  they  have  among  them,  be  alTociated; 
with  the  recolledion  of  thofe  chriftian  virtues  by 
which  their  fathers  were  difcriminated  from  the  pro- 
fane world.  We  pray  for  the  unity  and  peace  of  the 
church  in  this  place.  May  all  unreafonable  averfions 
be  fubdued.  And  by  reflefting  on  the  many  impor- 
tant truths  in  which  they  agree,  may  they  be  led 
ivith  more  candor  to  difcufs  thofe  points  about  whicli 
they  differ. 

Bless  to  our  perfect  eftablilhment  in  piety  and 
virtue  the  recolleci:ion  of  this  day.  While  we  call  up 
to  view  the  hiftory  of  our  anceftors,  and  praife  Thee 
for  all  the  provifions  of  thy  goodnefs,  fupporting  and 
comforting  them  in  feafons  of  forrow  and  danger  :—< 
While  we  have  a  clear  and  grateful  perception  of  our 
advantages,  in  many  refpeds  the  fruit  of  their  labours, 
may  we  ^ith  faithfulness  hold  up  to  view  their  prin- 

-  ciple§ 
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ciples  to  pofterity,  and  urge  upon  our  children  the 
imitation  of  their  chriftian  virtues. 

May  we  individually  be  gathered  to  our  fathers  in 
peace,  having  in  the  likenefs  of  their  zeal  and  fidelity 
ferved  Thee  in  our  day  and  generation.  Unto  the 
only  wife  God  our  Saviour  be  afcriptions  of  praifc 
forever,     AMEN. 
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AS  the  following  discourse  was  delivered  from  small  notes, 
and  without  any  design  of  publication,  the  attentive  hearer 
may  notice  some  Small  diffei'ence  ;  though  the  substance  has 
been  carefully  preserved. 
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A 

DISCOURSE. 


Psalm  IxxvUi.  1—7. 


Qhsear^  Q  my  people,  to  my  Ia%v  :  incline  your  ears  to 
the  words  of  my  mouth,     I  imll  open  my  mouth  in  a 

,  parable:  1  ivill  utter  (lark  sayings  of  old:  which  we 
hai}e  heard  and  known,  and  our  fathers  ha^ue  told  us. 
We  will  not  hide  them  from  their  children,  shelving 
to  the  generation  to  come  the  praises  of  the  Lord ; 
and  his  strength  and  his  wonderful  works  that  he 
hath  done.  For  he  established  a  testimony  in  Jacob, 
and  appointed  a  law  in  Israel,  ivhich  he  comma7ided 
our  fathers,  that  they  should  make  them  known  to 
their  children;  that  the  generation  to  iome  might 
know  them,  eDen  the  children  which  should  be  born : 
who  should  arise  and  declare  them  to  their  children, 
that  they  might  set  their  hope  in  God,  a?id  not  forget 
the  works  of  God;  but  keep  his  commandments. 

\  T  has  been  the  practice  among  all  nations,  for  chilr 
dren  to  remeniber  their  deceased  fathers,  and  to  com- 
memorate theh'  worthy  deeds. 

The  cjiilidren  of  Israel  were  the  first  chosen  nation 
of  God.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  were  created 
by  God,  and  so  are  his  offspring ;  but  Israel  was  his 
peculiar  people.  His  favours,  and  wonderful  works 
towards  them,  were  greater  than  to  any  other  nation. 
And  the  prophets  and  elders  of  Israel  often  reminded 


them  of  what  God  had  done  for  them  and  their  fore- 
fathers. 

Particular  days,  on  which  some  remarkable  provi- 
dence occurred,  were  set  apart,  to  call  to  mind  the 
power  and  mercy  of  God  in  their  behalf.  Instance 
the  days  of  the  Passover ;  a  time  specified  by  God,  in 
which  a  feast  w^as  to  be  kept  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration, to  commemorate  the  deliverance  of  Israel  from 
Egyptian  bondage.  And  the  days  of  Purim,  institu- 
ted by  Esther  the  Queen,  and  Mordecai  the  Jew,  in 
time  of  Israel's  captivity  in  Babylon,  in  remembrance 
of  God's  remarkable  interposition  in  saving  the  Jews 
from  the  destruction  decreed  upon  them  by  the  wick- 
edness of  Haman.  Hence,  it  is  not  improper  to  keep 
a  day  in  a  suitable  manner,  in  calling  to  mind  the  won- 
derful w^orks  of  God  to  our  ancestors ;  and  in  prais- 
ing liis  holy  name. 

On  this  day,  one  hundred  and  eighty  six  years  ago, 
our  forefathers  with  joyful  hearts  stepped  their  feet  on 
this  then  savage  and  dreary  shore.  On  this  day,  the 
first  rays  of  gospel  light  dawned  upon  this  then  dark 
and  heathen  land. 

Shall  we  not  then,  my  brethren,  on  this  occasion,  re- 
count some  of  the  many  wonderful  mercies  of  GocJ, 
and  make  them  known  to  our  children,  that  they  may 
set  their  hope  in  God,  and  not  forget  the  works  of 
God,  but  keep  his  commandments  ? 

It  is  probable  that  no  nation  under  heaven  resembles 

God's  chosen  people  Israel,  more  than  the  United 

^    States  of  America ;  especially  New  England.     May 

<*  ^'     it  not  then  be  profitable  and  entertaining  briefly  to  run 

a  pai  allel  between  the  children  of  Israel  and  us  ?  That 


as  they  had  cause  to  praise  the  Lord,  so  we  have  equal 
or  greater  reason,  to  praise  his  holy  name  ? 

1,  The  fathers  of  Israel  were  godly  men.  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob  beared  God  ;  and  by  faith  lived 
pilgrims  on  the  earth ;  yea,  it  is  probable,  that  the 
greatest  part  in  the  line  of  their  ancestors  were  true 
friends  to  God.  It  is  true,  the  immediate  predeces- 
sors of  Abraham  are  represented  as  worshippers  of 
other  gods;  Josh.  xxiv.  14,  15,  yet  there  were  some 
of  the  oldest  men  on  the  earth,  that  were  no  doubt 
godly ;  especially  Eber,  who  was  born  eight  genera- 
tions before  Jacob,  and  outlived  his  own  children  of 
tlie  fourth  and  fifth  generation  after  him,  till  Jacob 
w^as  seventy-nine  years  of  age ;  and  from  whom  it  is 
likely  the  children  of  Israel  were  called  Hebrews. 
Gen.  xL 

So  our  forefathers  were  men  that  feared  God. 
While  many  in  old  England,  their  native  land,  for- 
sook the  living  and  true  God,  and  became  vain  in  their 
imaginations,  and  run  into  error  and  superstition; 
our  ancestors  were  kept  by  the  power  and  grace  of 
God,  so  as  to  maintain  his  worship,  and  reverence  his 
tiame,  God  called  them  to  leave  their  natural  state 
of  idolatry  and  sin,  and  they  obeyed  his  voice,  and  be- 
came his  followers. 

2.  The  sons  of  Israel,  with  their  families,  removed 
into  the  land  of  Egypt,  in  a  time  of  affliction.  The 
staff  of  life  was  cut  off  in  Canaan ;  but  they  heard 
that  there  was  corn  in  Egypt.  Thither,  therefore, 
they  removed,  and  for  a  time  were  comfortably  sup- 
ported. 

So  our  forefathers  removed  from  England  to  Hol- 
land.    In  their  native  land  they  w  ere  ready  to  famish, 


froin  persecution,  and  the  want  of  the  bread  of  life. 
Israel  dwelt  many  years  in  Goshen;  and  our  fathers 
about  eleven  in  Leyden. 

3.  The  children  of  Israel  M^ere  brought  into  difficul- 
ty in  Egypt.  Taskmasters  drove  them  to  hard  la- 
bour. Their  children  were  torn  from  them  and  cast 
into  the  river.  Their  religion,  and  their  God,  were 
neglected  and  opposed. 

So  our  forefathers,  in  Holland,  w^ere  forced  to  hard 
labour,  to  get  their  bread.  Their  children,  that  were 
dear  to  them  as  their  own  souls,  were  obliged  to  leave 
them,  and  venture  on  the  high  seas,  or  which  is  far 
worse,  enter  the  army,  and  venture  their  lives  in  the 
high  places  of  the  field  of  battle.  The  Lord's  day 
was  neglected  or  abused,  by  the  Hollanders,  in  idleness 
and  wicked  recreations ;  so  that  their  children  were  in 
danger  of  being  destroyed  by  their  evil  example. 

4.  The  Israelites  had  pious  and  able  teachers  and 
rulers.  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  the  elders,  were  en- 
dowed with  faith  and  understanding,  to  teach  and  lead 
the  people  in  the  way  they  should  go.  ^ 

So  our  forefathers  had  a  pious  and  able  Robinson,. 
Brewster,  Carver,  Bradford,  and  Winslow,  with  ma- 
ny others,  to  counsel  and  go  before  them  in  their  civil 
and  religious  concerns.  Moses  instructed  the  chil^ 
dren  of  Israel,  and  fasted  and  prayed  for  them,  and 
■^^Tote  respecting  their  future  conduct.  So  pious 
Robinson  preached,  fasted,  and  prayed,  and  wrote  to 
his  deal-  people.  A  short  time  before  they  left  Holi 
land,  a  day  was  set  apart  for  prayer  and  fasting,  on 
which  Mr.  Robinson  took  the  following  text,  Ezra 
viii.  21.  Then  1  proclaimed  a  fast  there  at  the  rher 
Ahaiia^  that  we  might  afflict  oursehes  before  our  God,  to 


seek  of  him  a  right  Way  fortiSy  and  for  our  little  onesf 

and  for  all  our  substance.  ,::::  7 

f-f'5.  The  Israelites  left  Egypt  at  Ramases,  to  seek 
anothisr  country.  They  had  many  dangers  to  encoun- 
ter at  the  Red  Sea ;  and  finally  by  God's  outstretch- 
ed arm  of  mercy,  they  landed  on  the  shore  of  the 
wilderness,  and  sang  God's  praise. 

So  our  forefathers  left  Holland,  at  a  place  called 
Delfs-Haven,  to  seek  another  country.  They  had 
difficulties  in  their  two  ships,  in  which  they  set  out. 
The  Speedwell,  commanded  by  Capt.  Reinolds,  was 
so  leaky  that  they  were  obliged  to  leave  her ;  and  they 
betook  themselves  to  the  May-Flower,  commanded 
by  Capt.  Jones.  Cooped  up  in  this  one  small  ship, 
and  exposed  to  violent  storms,  and  in  danger  of  being 
lost  upon  the  shoals,  made  their  situation  very  distres- 
sing. Jones,  proving  treacherous,  in  a  storm,  put  in 
at  Cape  Cod,  in  the  month  of  November,  1620. 
And  there  the  godly  company  fell  upon  their  knees, 
and  blessed  God,  who  had  brought  them  in  safety 
across  the  wide  Atlantic  ocean. 

6.  The  Israelites,  when  they  had  arrived  at  the  oth- 
er side  of  the  Red  Sea,  found  themselves  in  a  waste 
howling  wilderness,  where  there  was  none  to  help  them 
but  the  mighty  God  of  Jacob. 

So  our  forefathers  found  themselves  in  a  wilder- 
ness, among  savage  beasts  and  men.  How  trying 
their  situation  !  Surely,  nothing  less  than  faith  in  the 
invisible  Divine  Saviour  could  enable  them  to  endure 
such  a  scene  of  trials  !  No  friends  to  welcome  them. 
No  inns  to  entertain  them.  No  houses  to  shelter  them. 
The  barbarians,  not  like  those  of  Melita,  who  showed 


Paul  and  his  eompany  no  little  kindness.  A  cold 
winter  before  them.  A  wide  ocean  behind  them. 
The  master  of  the  ship  threatening  to  turn  them  on 
'  shore  and  leave  them.  Their  provisions  small,  and 
fiist  wasting  away,  and  they  in  no  situation  to  pur- 
chase more.  None  but  God  to  help  them.  And 
blessed  be  his  name,  lie  did  not  leave  them  to  perish* 
They  called,  and  he  answered  them.  He  saw  their 
distress,  and  pitied  them. 

7.  The  Israelites  were  required  to  keep  the  Sab-^ 
bath,  in  commemoration  of  their  deliverance  from 
Egypit,  and  safe  landing  on  the  shore  of  the  wilder- 
ness. I--./.:/:, 

Our  forefathers  rerhembered  the  Christian  Sabliath, 
and  kept  it  holy.  Clark's  Island  witnessed  their  first 
Sabbath  worship.  Having  narrowly  escaped  the 
itormy  sea,  with  their  boat's  crew,  they  took  shelter 
the  first  night  on  the  lonely  Island,  above  named,  in 
the  mouth  of  Plymouth  harbour.  The  next  day,  be- 
ing the  Lord's  day,  they  devoutly  offered  praise  and 
worship  to  the  God  of  the  sea  and  the  dry  land.  O 
how  differently  do  many,  on  the  sea  and  land,  treat 
the  Lord,  and  the  day  on  which  he  arose  from  the 

8.  Israel's  God  provided  manna  from  heaven,  and 
water  from  the  rock ;  and  sent  them  quails  around 
their  camp.  A  pillar  of  cloud  by  day,  and  a  pillar  of 
fire  by  night,  defended  and  comforted  them. 

So  our  forefathers  found  the  same  God,  rich  in 
iJiercy,  opening  his  treasures  hid  in  the  sand,  of  fish, 
and  corn,  and  beans  ;  and  beasts  and  fowls,  sent  with- 
in their  reach,  to  supply  their  wants.     God  directed 


them  to  his  storehouses  of  Indian  corn  and  pulse,  bu- 
ried in  the  earth  by  the  natives,  which  sustained  them 
through  the  winter,  and  suppUed  them  with  seed  for 
the  following  summer. 

9.  God  sent  diseases  upon  Israel  in  the  wilderness, 
of  which  many  diedi 

So  our  forefathers  were  sordy  visited  the  same  win- 
ter they  landed.  Of  one  hundred  and  one  persons, 
who  first  came  over,  nearly  half  died  before  the  next 
spring.  Their  suffering,  for  want  of  the  conveniences 
of  life,  occasioned  their  death,  rather  than  their  sin* 
They  came  here  to  enjoy  God  and  religion ;  but  God 
saw  fit  to  bring  many  of  them  quickly  to  their  rest, 
where  they  might  enjoy  him  without  sorrow*  God 
reduced  their  number  and  strength^  like  Gideon's 
army,  when  they  drew  near  to  the  camp  of  the  Mid- 
ianites,  lest  they  vaunt  themselves  against  him,  by 
saying,  Mine  own  hand  hath  saved  me.  Judges  vii* 
And  the  power  and  mercy  of  God  were  no  less  visi- 
ble in  protecting  and  prospering  our  ancestors,  than 
in  succeeding  the  three  hundred  men  with  trumpets, 
lamps,  and  pitchers  against  the  host  of  Midian. 

10.  Israel  had  the  law  delivered  to  them  at  Mount 
Sinai ;  and  the  whole  camp  trembled,  and  feared  the 
God  of  Israel.  And  no  doubt  the  law  of  the  Lord 
converted  many  souls* 

Our  fathers  had  the  gospel  dispensed  to  them  iij 
Mount  Zion  ;  and  to  them  it  was  glad  tidings  of  great 
joy.  And  by  them  it  was  communicated  to  many  peo- 
ple, who  had  been  living  without  hope,  and  without 
God  in  the  world.  Many  of  the  natives,  who  had 
been  sitting  in  the  region  and  shadow  of  death,  saw 
B 
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the  great  light.  Our  fathers  left  their  mother  couti* 
try,  crossed  the  boisterous  sea,  fought  and  suffered^ 
bled  and  died,  to  bring  us  their  children  the  glorious 
gospel.  O  that  it  might  prove  a  savour  of  life  unto 
life  to  our  immortal  souls ! 

il.  Israel  had  a  tabernacle  erected  in  the  wilder- 
ness, where  God  was  worshipped. 

So  our  forefathers  built  a  fort,  for  glory  and  de- 
fence. The  first  house  of  Chiistian  worship  was 
erected  in  this  town.  There  the  believing  tribe  re- 
sorted in  time  of  danger  from  the  surrounding  sav- 
ages. There  they  united  in  prayer  and  praise  to  the 
great  Shepherd  of  Israel,  and  Captain  of  salvation. 
There  the  gospel  trumpet  began  to  be  blown,  which 
has  sounded  through  the  land,  and  gathered  a  great 
company  to  the  standard  of  Jesus  Christ. 

12.  The  Spirit  of  grace  was  many  times  poured 
down  upon  the  children  of  Israel ;  true  religion  reviv- 
ed, and  many  souls  converted,  in  the  days  of  Joshua, 
Hezekiah,  and  Josiah. 

So  God  has  shmvered  down  of  his  Spirit  and  grace, 
upon  our  fathers  and  us,  at  different  times  and  places. 
In  the  days  of  Hooker,  Shepai'd,  Edwards,  Bellamy 
and  Whitefield,  copious  and  extensive  showers  Of 
special  grace  watered  many  parts  of  this  American  Is- 
rael. And  in  later  times,  while  a  Hovey,  Robbins, 
and  Hopkins  sowed  the  seed  of  God's  word,  refresh- 
ing dews  of  grace,  and  the  reviving  beams  of  the  Sun 
of  righteousness,  succeeded  their  labours  for  the  prop- 
agation of  truth,  and  the  salvation  of  many  souls. 
This  ancient  town  has  been  visited,  a  number  of  times, 
with  the  outpourings  of  God's  Spirit ;  and  Ood  has 
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been  forming  a  people  for  his  praise.  Have  we  not, 
my  brethren,  seen  with  our  eyes,  and  felt  in  our 
iiearts,  the  blessed  effects  of  sovereign  grace  ? 
Though  many  still  neglect  the  great  salvation;  yet 
have  we  not  reason  to  adore  and  praise  our  divine 
Redeemer,  for  the  powerful  displays  of  his  mercy,  in 
bringing  some  of  our  kindred  and  acquaintance  out 
of  darkness  into  his  marvellous  light ;  and  in  causing 
them  to  have  joy  and  peace  in  believing  ?  4-nd  have 
we  not  heard  of  the  stately  goings  of  our  God,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  our  land  ?  O  that  men  would  praise 
the  Lord  for  his  goodness,  and  wonderful  works  to 
the  childi'en  of  men  !  ^ 

;  13.  The  Israelites  had  potent  enemies  to  encounterj, 
Amalek,  ^nd  Og  the  kjng  of  Bashan,  and  Sihon  king 
of  the  Amorites,  came  out  to  battle  against  them.  But 
the  Lord  hardened  Sihon's  spirit,  and  made  his  heart 
obstinate,  that  he  might  deliver  him  into  their  hands. 
Deut.  ii.  30.  The  Lord  put  his  fear  upon  their  ene- 
mies, and  helped  his  chosen  people  to  overcome  them. 

So  our  forefathers  were  surrounded  with  many  cru- 
el and  powerful  enemies.  But  God  gave  them  suc- 
cess against  their  malicious  foes,  and  delivered  them 
in  many  times  of  danger.  At  Namsheket,  a  place  on 
the  Cape,  at  Plymouth,  and  at  rq.any  other  places,- 
their  enemies  were  made  to  flee  before  them.  King 
Philip,  Corbitant,  and  other  individuals;  together 
with  the  whole  tribe  of  the  Narragansets,  exerted  all 
their  power  and  savage  skill  to  root  out  our  few  and 
feeble  ancestors ;  but  God  was  their  shield  and  dcr 
fence,  their  rock  and  their  high  tower.  Fear  fell  up^ 
on  thern,  and  thev  were  taken  in  their  own  craftiness? 
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14,  God  raised  up  friends  for  Israel,     Jethro,  Ra- 
hab  and  the  Gibeonites. 

So  God  turned  the  hearts  of  some  to  befriend  our 
forefathers,  Samoset,  Squanto,  Hobamak,  and  king 
Massasoit,  and  John  Sagamore  are  Indian  names,  wor- 
thy to  be  had  in  remembrance.  These,  with  many 
other  Sachems,  and  some  whole  tribes,  entered  into  a 
league  of  friendship  with  our  forefathers,  and  abode  by 
it,  to  the  great  prosperity  and  comfort  of  the  little  fee^ 
ble  band.  Thus  we  see,  that  the  king's  heart  is  in  the 
hand  of  the  Lord,  as  the  rivers  of  water  :  he  turneth 
it  whithersoever  he  will.  Prov.  xx.  1. 

15.  God  drave  out  the  enemies  of  Israel  by  little 
and  little, 

So  the  enemies  of  our  forefathers  were  driven  out 
or  conquered  by  degrees.     The  eaith  is  the  Lord's, 
and  the  fulness  thereof,   the  world   and   they  that 
dwell  therein  ;    and  he  has   a  right  to   give  it  to 
whom  he  will.     The  nations  were  destroyed  before 
Israel,  because  of  their  abominations.     The  Lord  sent 
the  hornet  among  them.     But  our  forefathers  purchas- 
ed their  land  of  the  aborigines  of  the  country.     And 
God  made  room  for  them,  by  sending  a  mortal  disease 
among  the  natives,  a  few  years  before  they  came ;  so 
that  not  one  in  twenty  was  left  alive.     Their  bones 
and  skulls  were  found  scattered  over  the  ground  ;  the 
living  not  being  able  to  bury  the  dead.     But  for 
many  years,  our  fathers  had  perplexity  and  war,  from 
their    savage   neighbours.      Many  individuals   and 
families  lost  their  lives   by  the  barbarous   scalping 
knife.    But  after  many  years'  contest,  their  subtle  en- 
emies either  retired  back  into  the  desert,  made  peace, 
or  were  destroyed. 
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16.'  The  Israelites  were  directed  by  God  in  the 
right  way  into  the  wilderness,  lest  war  overcome 
them. 

So  God  directed  our  fathers  to  this  part  of  the 
country,  instead  of  another,  which  they  had  in  view ; 
where,  in  ail  probability,  had  they  have  gone,  they 
would  have  been  destroyed.  The  three  first  attempts 
made  to  settle  Virginia  were  in  vain.  The  Indians 
cut  them  ail  off.  And  in  many  other  places,  the  first 
settlers  were  driven  from  their  habitations.  Had  our 
forefathers  landed  near  the  river  Hudson,  as  they  in- 
tended, they  might  have  seen  such  war,  as  to  have 
caused  them  to  return  to  the  land  from  \yhence  they 
came  out.  But  though  there  be  many  devices  in  a 
man's  heart ;  nevertheless,  the  counsel  of  the  Lord, 
that  shall  stand..  Prov.  xix.  21,  God  led  them  about 
like  Israel  of  old,  to  a  right  habitation.  And  even  the 
treachery  of  their  enemies  was  overruled  by  God  for 
their  best  good.  The  Lord  is  wonderful  in  counsel, 
land  excellent  in  working.  Isai.  xxviii.  29. 

17.  Israel  multiplied  greatly  in  Egypt,  in  the  wil- 
derness, and  in  Canaan  ;  with  men  and  cattle,  cities 
and  goods.  Thousands  and  millions  sprang  from  the 
threescore  and  ten  souls  of  Jacob's  family,  that  so- 
journed in  Egypt. 

,  So  our  forefathers  have  been  blessed  with  a  great 
multitude  of  children.  More  than  a  million  now 
breathe  in  New  England ;  and  about  five  millions  ia 
the  United  States.  A  large  portion  of  these  are  de- 
scendants  from  our  English  forefathers.  Israel  left 
Egypt,  and  entered  Canaan  with  an  army  of  about 
six  hundred  thousand  harnessed  for  war.  And  more 
than  eight  hundred  thousand  veteran  troops  can  be 
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mustered  to  battle  in  the  United  States.  And  all  this 
vast  multitude  have  their  houses,  towns,  and  cities  to 
dwell  in,  with  their  families  and  kindred.  And  their 
habitations  and  fields  are  filled  with  abundance  of 
goods  and  cattle,  for  tlieir  support  and  comfort.  Ships 
go  and  come  from  far,  and  bring  the  riches  and  de- 
lights of  the  earth,  into  our  ports,  rivers  and  stores. 
Surely  the  Lord  hath  rarely  dealt  so  vjrith  any  people. 
Let  us  exalt  hi$  name  together. 

18.  Israel,  while  in  the  ^wilderness,  did  not  enjoy 
that  full  prosperity,  that  they  did  after  their  quiet  set-? 
tlement  in  Canaan, 

So  our  forefathers  did  not  enjoy  that  independence 
freedom  and  prosperity,  till  they  were  separated  from 
Great  Britain,  and  dwelt  safely  in  their  own  land. 

19.  Israel  had  to  contend  many  years,  before  they 
obtained  a  settled  peace  and  rest. 

^  So  our  fathers  had  a  severe  contest,  before  they  ob^ 
tained  their  independence  and  peace.  A  war,  which 
lasted  about  eight  years,  with  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful nations  in  Europe,  cost  America  many  lives,  and 
much  treasure.  But  the  God  of  armies  gave  our  fa^ 
thers  success,  and  crowned  us  with  glory  and  honour, 
in  view  of  the  wondering  nations.  The  armed  men, 
of  the  tribes  on  the  other  side  Jordan,  left  their  famir 
lies,  and  crossed  over  before  their  brethren  into  Cana-r 
an ;  and  assisted  them  against  their  enemies,  until  they 
obtained  a  quiet  possession  of  the  lot  of  their  inherit- 
ance. And  France  proved  to  be  a  powerful  and  gen- 
erous ally,  and  helped  America  to  independence  and 
peace.  O  diat  she  had  not  forgotten  to  erect  a  great 
altar,  like  the  pious  Israelites,  as  a  witness,  that  they 
\^ould  not  turn  from  the  worship  of  die  true  God  ! 
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so*  Those,  who  led  Israel  out  of  Egypt  into  the 
wilderness,  did  not  lead  them  into  Canaan.  Moses 
and  Aaron,  and  all  the  fathers  and  elders,  died  in  the 
wilderness,  except  two.  But  Joshua  was  honoured 
as  the  saviour  of  his  nation*  He  led  them  to  victory 
and  rest. 

So  the  godly  souls,  which  led  our  forefathers  front 
Europe  to  America,  did  not  live  to  see  their  children 
and  country  free.  They  did  much  to  prepare  the  way. 
They  led  them  almost  through  the  wilderness,  to  the 
shore  of  Jordan.  But  Wa shington,  with  his  wor^ 
thy  companions,  and  valiant  band,  Avere  made  instru- 
mental in  the  hand  of  Jesus,  the  King  of  kings,  to 
deliver  this  American  Israel  from  all  their  troubles. 
And  as  it  is  appointed  unto  men  once  to  die,  but  af- 
ter this  the  judgment ;  Heb.  ix.  27.  so  Joshua,  and 
Washington,  those  successful  conquerors,  have  been 
conquered  by  death,  and  gone  to  the  judgment  to  give 
up  their  accounts.  And  with  them,  how  many  kings, 
and  captains,  and  mighty  men,  both  free  and  bond, 
will  stand  before  King  Jesus,  to  receive  according  to 
the  deeds  done  in  the  body  ! 

21.  Israel,  after  they  went  into  the  land  of  Canaan, 
and  were  greatly  prospered,  forgat  the  Lord,  who  re- 
deemed them  from  the  house  of  bondage ;  and  pro- 
voked the  Holy  One  of  Israel  to  anger,  by  their  sin ; 
so  that  he  sent  the  famine,  pestilence,  and  sword 
among  them,  which  slew  the  fattest  of  them,  and  smote 
down  the  chosen  men  of  Israel. 

-  So  God  has  been  visiting  us,  by  various  judgments, 
for  our  sin.  How  many  thousands  have  been  cut  off 
by  the  pestilence,  in  some  of  our  large  towns  and  ci. 
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ties  t  How  many  places  have  been  visited  with  droughty 
blasting,  and  mildew !  How  frequently  have  our  or- 
chards, gardens,  and  fields,  been  overrun  with  God's 
gi-eat  armvy  the  cankerworm,  and  other  destructive  in- 
sects !  And  have  we  not  seen,  or  heard,  of  the  bloody 
sword  being  unsheathed,  and  numbers  of  our  fellow 
citizens  falling  on  our  frontiers,  and  on  the  more  sav- 
age coast  of  Barbar}^?  The  Philistines,  and  other  na- 
tions where  left  to  prove  Israel.  And  we  may  find  the 
nations  prove  too  hard  for  us,  if  our  sins  provoke  God 
to  sell  us  into  the  hand  of  our  enemies. 

22.  But  when  Israel  repented^  and  cried  unto  God, 
he  raised  them  up  deliverers,  and  saved  them  from 
those  that  oppressed  them^  For  their  sin,  God  fre- 
quently sold  them  into  the  hand  of  the  Moabites, 
Canaanites,  Midianites,.  Ammonites,  and  the  Phil- 
istines, who  oppresssed  them  a  number  of  years  ;  but 
when  they  felt  their  distress,  and  were  disposed  to 
cry  unto  God,  he  raised  them  up  an  Ehud,  a  Deborah 
and  Barak ;  a  Gideon,  a  Jephtha,  and  a  Sampson, 
who  delivered  them  and  judged  IsraeL 

So  we,  my  brethren,  should  repent,  and  humble 
ourselves,  and  cry  unto  God,  that  divine  judgments 
may  be  turned  away  from  us.  That  God  may  be 
pleased  to  raise  up  wise  and  good  men  to  go  before 
us  in  our  civil  and  religious  concerns.  And  that  our 
country  may  be  blessed  with  pious  prophets,  priests,, 
and  rulers,  with  peace,  righteousness  and  plenty  ;  like 
Israel  in  the  days  of  Samuel  and  David,  Solomon 
and  Jehoiada. 

23.  While  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  were  united 
under  Solomon,  they  had  peace  and  prosperity  ;  but 
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ivhen  they  became  divided,  they  had  idolatry,  war^ 
and  captivity. 

So  it  may  possibly  be  with  lis.  Now  we  are  united, 
free,  and  happy ;  but  party  spirit  and  divisions  may 
deluge  our  country  in  war  and  wretchedness.  Let  us 
endeavour  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of 
pesLce.  And  let  the  Rehoboams  hearken  to  the  coun- 
sel of  the  old  men ;  and  the  Jeroboams  go  back  agaia 
into  Egypt. 

24.  Finally.  Israel,  after  experiencing  the  wonder- 
ful mercy  of  God  for  many  years,  and  many  godly 
souls  having  died  in  faith ;  an  unbelieving  and  wicked 
generation  arose,  which  contemned  the  prophets, 
transgressed  the  commandments,  and  crucified  the 
Son  of  God.  Then  their  destruction  hastened  on. 
Many  were  destroyed.  Many  were  carried  captive, 
and  scattered  by  tlieir  enemies  among  all  nations. 
Their  country  taken  from  them ;  their  pleasant  things 
Spoiled ;  their  hearts  hardened ;  and  the  gospel  of  the 
kingdom  given  to  others,  bringing  forth  the  fruits  of 
righteousness. 

So  let  us  fear,  my  brethren,  lest  God  cast  us  out  of 
this  good  land,  and  take  from  us  the  gospel,  with  its 
attendant  blessings.  Israel  of  old  is  set  before  us,  for 
our  example  and  warning*  God  is  the  same.  When 
they  sinned,  he  frowned  ;  when  they  feared  and  re- 
pented, he  smiled  on  them.  Let  us  mark  well  their 
treatment  of  God,  and  His  dealings  with  them.  When 
they  had  men  of  faith  to  govern  them,  they  were 
prospered ;  but  when  the  wicked  bore  rule  the  people 
mourned.  O  that  the  God  of  Israel  may  ever  be  our 
God,  and  we  ever  act  as  becomes  his  people ! 
C 
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CONCLUSION. 


1.  Let  us  remember,  that  God  is  to  have  all  the 
jiraise  and  glory-j  for  his  wonderful  works  to  our  fore- 
fathers, and  to  us  their  children.  He  lifts  up  one 
nation  and  casts  down  another.  The  prosperity  of  na- 
tions and  individuals  depends  wholly  on  God.  The 
race  is  not  to  the  svj'ift,  no?-  the  battle  to  the  strong, 
neither  yet  bread  to  the  wise,  nor  yet  riches  to  men  of 
understanding,  nor  fa^uour  to  men  of  skill.  Eccl.  ix.  11. 
Let  us  sing  unto  the  Lord  a  7ie'iv  song,  for  he  hath  done 
marvellous  things ;  his  right  hand  and  his  holy  arm 
hath  gotten  us  the  v  ictory .  The  L  ord  hath  made  known 
his  sahation :  his  righteousness  hath  he  openly  shewed 
in  the  sight  of  the  heathen.  Psal.  xcviii.  1,  2. 

2.  Let  us  consider,  whether  we  have  not,  as  a  peo- 
ple, been  rebellious  against  God,  under  the  reception 
of  his  favoufs.  Can  we  compare  With  Our  forefa- 
thers ?  If  \^'e  attempt  it,  shall  we  not  be  found  wanting  ? 
Are  we  as  conscientious  in  observing  the  Lord's 
day  f  Are  we  as  careful  to  give  God  the  hours,  which 
he  has  consecrated  to  himself  ?  Are  we  disposed  to 
keep  holy  time  in  a  holy  manner ;  and  call  the  Sab- 
bath a  delight,  the  holy  of  the  Lord,  honourable,  and 
honour  him,  not  doing  our  own  ways,  nor  finding  our 
own  pleasure,  nor  speaking  our  o%vn  words  ?  Isaiah  Iviii, 
13. 

Are  we  as  watchful  and  prayerful ;  as  careful  to 
support  family  and  closet  religion,  and  as  anxious  to 
train  up  our  children  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of 
the  Lord?  Do  we  live  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  all  the 
day  long?  Do  we  feel  our  dependence  on  God? 
Do  we  realize  our  accountability  to  the  Searcher  of  all 
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hearts  f  Do  we  acknowledge  God  in  all  our  ways, 
that  he  may  direct  our  steps  for  us.  Do  we  strive  to 
'adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour,  by  a  well  or. 
dered  life  and  conversation  ?  So  did  our  forefathers. 

Doctor  Mather  writes,  that  for  many  years  after  our 
fathers  came  to  this  country,  it  was  a  rare  thing  to  find   \ 
a  prayeriess  family  ;  but  now  are  there  not  many  in  3c 
every  place  to  be  found,  who  are  heads  of  families, 
that  cast  off  fear,  and  restrain  prayer  before  God  ? 

How  is  the  gold  become  dim,  and  the  most  fine 
gold  changed,  in  this  respect ! 

Are  we  as  anxious  to  spread  the  gospel  among  the 
destitute,  as  were  our  forefathers  ?  The  cause  of 
Christ  lay  near  their  hearts.  They  had  good  will  to 
men.  They  knew  from  the  Bible  and  their  own  ex- 
perience, that  mankind  were  in  a  lost  state  by  nature. 
They  realized  a  judgment  to  come.  Heiven  and  hell 
were  realities  in  their  view.  And  life  and  immortali- 
ty are  -brought  to  light  in  the  gospel.  Hence,  they  ex- 
erted themselves,  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  the 
Lord  ;  that  those,  who  were  perishing  for  lack  of  vis- 
ion, might  be  saved. 

Have  we  become  Christ's  friends  ?  Have  we  devo^ 
ted  our  all  to  his  service  and  glory  ?  Have  we  paid  our 
vows  unto  God?  Have  we  improved  our  Lord's 
money  to  the  advancement  of  his  kingdom  ?  Is  it  our 
heart's  desire  and  prayer  to  God  for  Israel,  that  they 
might  be  saved  ? 

Are  we  as  careful  to  promote  a  reformation  in  the 
lives  and  morals  of  our  kindred  and  citizens,  as  were 
our  ancestors  ?  Do  we  let  our  light  shine  before  others, 
that  they,  seeing  our  good  works,  may  glorify  our  Fa- 
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ther,  who  is  in  heaven  ?  Do  we  exhort  one  another 
daily,  lest  any  be  hardened  through  the  deceitfulness 
of  sin  ?  Are  we  faithful  in  discharging  relative  duties  ? 
Are  husbands  and  wives  true  helpmeets  to  each  oth- 
er, in  prayer,  and  faith,  and  hope  ?  Are  parents  as 
prayerful  and  laborious  for  their  children's  souls,  as 
their  bodies  ;  their  eternal  interest,  as  for  their  world- 
ly ?  Are  children  obedjent,  submissive,  and  aifection- 
ate  to  their  pai'ents  ?  Are  masters  compassionate  and 
-faithful  to  the jr  servant^  ;  and  servants  dutiful  to  their 
masters?  Are  ministers  as  spiritual,  evangelical,  and 
faithful,  as  formerly  ?  Are  people  as  engaged  to  attend 
to  tlie  word  and  ordinances  of  Christ,  as  in  years  and 
months  past?  Ar-e  magistrates  as  great  fearers  of 
God,  and  haters  of  covetousness,  as  their  worthy  pre- 
decessors ?  Are  subjects  as  n^uch  terrified  from  evil 
doings  ;  and  as  zealous  to  do  well  now,  as  a  century 
^go  ?  If  we  cannot  answer  in  the  affirmative,  let  us  im- 
mediately repent,  and  turn  to  God  and  our  duty. 

3.  Let  us  feel  the  importance  of  contending  earn- 
estly for  the  faith,  once  delivered  to  the  saints  ;  which 
our  forefathers,  in  a  good  degree,  embraced  and  held 
fast. 

But  let  us  receive  the  good  counsel  of  pious  Robin- 
son to  his  people,  when  they  were  about  to  leave  Hol- 
land, and  come  to  America ;  "That  they  should  ex- 
pect greater  light  in  the  church,  and  ought  not  to  be 
divided  from  their  brethren  because  they  had  different 
degrees  of  light  in  divine  things !"  The  apostle  John 
represents  some  Christians  as  little  children,  some 
young  men,  some  fathers.  Should  these  brethren,  of 
different  degrees  of  knowledge  and  gracCj  be  sepai'ated 
from  each  other  ?  Should  those  who  tliink  themselves 
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Mier  than  others,  turn  their  more  weak  and  ignorant 
brediren  out  of  doors,  because  they  have  not  arrived  to 
their  stature?  *' Nevertheless,  whereto  we  have  al- 
ready attained,  let  us  walk  by  the  same  rule,  let  us' 
mind  the  same  thing."  Phil.  iii.  16. 

So  fer  as  our  forefathers  followed  Christ,  so  far  we 
should  follow  them.  But  we  are  commanded  to 
call  no  man  Father  on  the  earth ;  for  one  is  our  Father 
which  is  in  heaven.  Matt,  xxiii.  18. 

3But  our  forefathers  believed  the  doctrines  of  grace ; 
and  they  were  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation.  Lu- 
ther, Melancthon  and  Calvin,  and  the  other  reformers, 
were  united  in  holding  the  same  system  of  truth.  The 
^doctrines  of  divine  sovereignty  and  decrees,  predesti- 
nation, election,  reprobation ;  total  depravity  of  the 
human  will ;  regeneration  by  the  irresistible  power  of 
the  Spirit ;  justification  by  faith  alone,  and  that  faith 
the  gift  of  God ;  by  grace,  not  of  works,  through  the 
atoning  blood  of  Christ ;  and  the  final  perseverance 
of  the  saints  in  holiness  and  good  works  to  eternal  life, 
were  doctrines  believed  and  loved  by  the  Reformers, 
and  our  forefathers. 

And  as  these  doctrines  are  according  to  God's  M^ord, 
and  promotive  of  true  godliness,  we  should  ever  hold 
tflfem  precious.  For  these  we  should  earnestly  con- 
tend. And  if  these  truths  have  a  proper  effect  on  our 
hearts,  we  shall  exert  ourselves  for  our  children  of  the 
rising  generation  ;  that,  by  grace,  they  may  be  taught 
to  fear  the  Lord  who  has  been  our  shield  and  defence. 
Let  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  God  to  us  and  our  fathers 
influence  us  to  keep  his  commands ;  that  the  blessings 
and  privileges,  transmitted  to  us,  may  be  handed  down, 
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by  us,  to  the  latest  generation.  Soon  the  little  ones,  now 
coming  on  the  stage  of  life,  will  take  our  possessions 
and  places  in  church  and  state.  How  important,  then, 
that  they  be  trained  up  in  the  way  they  should  go,  that 
when  they  are  old,  they  may  not  depart  from  it.  Then 
they  will  keep  this  forefathers'  day  in  a  Christian  man- 
ner, and  call  us  blessed.  Then  they  will  be  good  cit- 
izens, God's  friends,  and  a  happy  people. 

And  finally,  having  come  out  of  spiritual  Egypt, 
the  bondage  of  sin ;  crossed  the  Red  Sea  of  regenera- 
tion ;  travelled  through  the  wilderness  of  this  world ; 
and  passed  the  Jordan  of  death  j  we  shall  meet  in  the 
promised  Canaan  of  rest,  where  pious  parents,  who 
meet  their  pious  children,  will  say  to  the  King,  Here 
are  we,  and  the  children  thou  hast  given  us# 


AlJEN. 
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AN  ODE, 

In  commemoration  of  the  landing  of  our  FoREFAfHERs  in  Ply- 
mouth,-Dec.  22,  1630. 


Ask  thy  Father  and  he  will  show  thee.     Moses. 
The  Lord  hath  done  great  things  for  us.      Psalmist; 


i.  With  sympathetic  sway, 
Commemorate  the  day, 

Our  fathers  came  j 
From  England's  hostile  shore, 
By  persecution  sore, 
Crimson'd  with  Martyr's  gore, 

They  cross'd  the  main. 

2.  An  asylum  to  seek, 

They  cross'd  the  raging  deep, 

Conscience  their  starj 
By  God's  approving  grace, 
It  aids  them  to  this  place, 
In  this  drear  wilderness. 

God's  name  revere. 

«^.  By  troubles  drove  from  home) 
Amid  stern  winter's  gloom. 

They  landed  here  ; 
No  friend  to  give  relief, 
Or  mitigate  their  grief, 
But  foes  to  mercy  deaf. 

With  bow  and  spear. 

4.  They  foes,  nor  dangers  fear, 
Nor  winter's  cold  severe. 

Nor  death's  cold  hand, 
That  thin'd  them  off  apace, 
Nor  godly  Carver's  death, 
All  could  not  shake  their  faith, 

To  quit  the  l^ixd. 


■m 
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5.  Then  while  we  tread  the  soil, 
The  blessings  of  their  toil) 

We'll  not  forget 
The  end  for  which  they  came, 
To  spread  the  gospel's  fame, 
While  we  enjoy  the  same, 

God's  praise  repeat. 

6.  Sons  of  Columbia,  join 

To  praise  the  hand  divine; 

Daughters  rejoice  ; 
And  as  ye  praise  His  name, 
Sing  our  Forefathers'  fame, 
Who  hither  laid  your  claim  ; 

Loud  raise  ypur  voice. 

X.  Tho'  yonder  silent  tombs 

Contain  their  mould'ring  bones, 

Their  names  yet  live  j 
The  wonders  they  have  done 
Shall  go  from  son  to  son, 
That  people  yet  unborn 

Shall  sing  fais  praise. 

P.  B. 
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The  reader  is  referrea,  for  a  full  and  regular 
detail  of  the  historical  facts  alluded  to  in  the 
following  Discourse,  to  the  2d  volume  of  Amer- 
ican Biography  by  the  late  Dr,  Belknap* 
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SERMON. 


WE  have  a  goodly  heritage.     Ps.  xvi.  6. 

THE  event,  which  we  have  assembled  once  more 
to  commemorate,  is  deeply  interesting  in  itself, 
highly  instructive  in  the  causes,  which  led  to  it,  most 
important  in  the  consequences,  which  have  resulted 
from  it,  and  is  every  way  worthy  to  be  ranked  among 
those  signal  achievements  and  remarkable  epochs  in 
the  history  of  nations,  the  remembrance  of  which 
every  civilized  people  has  sought  to  perpetuate  by 
monuments,  by  painting,*  by  song,  and  the  annual 
observance  of  festive  or  religious  rites,  suited  to  the 
character  of  the  event  to  be  celebrated.  The  landing 
of  the  first  fathers  of  New-England  has  high  claims  to 
be  gratefully  and  religiously  remembered  by  every 
successive  generation  of  their  descendants.  It  was  the 
dawn  of  a  new  day  upon  this  new  world.  And,  when 
the  christian  pilgrims  first  set  foot  upon  these  shores, 
we  may  imagine  a  voice  to  have  been  heard,  perhaps 
of  the  good  angels,  who  had  guarded  them  across  the 
deep,  congratulating  the  solitary  wilderness,  and  causing 
it  to  resound  with  the  accomplished  prediction  of  the 
prophet,  "  Arise,  shine  ;  for  thy  light  is  come,  and  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  is  risen  upon  thee." 

The  rock,  on  which  they  first  stepped,  when  they 
took  possession  of  this  land,  is,  with  reason,  piously 
•  See  Note  A.  at  the  end. 
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preserved  and  visited  by  their  posterity,  as  an  appropri- 
ate monument  of  that  event.     It  is  to  their  posterity, 
what  the  heap  of  stones  upon  the  margin  of  Jordan  was 
to  the  children  of  the  Israelites,  a  monument  to  remind 
them  of  the  wonders,   which  God  wrought  for  their 
fathers.     It  is  also  a  fit  memorial  of  their  sufferings, 
their  toils  and  their  virtues.     It  is  not,  indeed,  covered 
over  with  ostentatious  records  of  what  they  endured,  or 
achieved.     For  they  were  not  actuated  by  earthly  ambi- 
tion and  vanity,  like  those  military  adventurers  and  con- 
querors,   who  erect  arches  and   pillars   to  their   own 
fame.    They  sought  not  glory  from  men,  but  *'  the  glo- 
ry, which  cometh  from  God  only,"  and  were  ambitious 
only  of  a  "  name  written  in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life." 
But  if  this   rock  bears   no  written  record   of   the 
names  and  achievements   of  these  modest  and  much 
enduring  soldiers  of  the  cross,  it  needs  only  to  be  touch- 
ed by  the   magic  wand  of  imagination  and  memory, 
and,  more  miraculous  than  the  effect  produced  upon  the 
rock  in  the  wilderness  by  the  rod  of  Moses,  there  is- 
sues from  it  a  fountain  of  instruction,   of  ancient  and 
affecting  recollections  ;    it  becomes  animate  and  elo- 
quent, and  verifies  the  assertion  of  the  poet,  that  there 
may  be  "  sermons   in   stones."     We  stand   upon   it, 
and  there  opens  to  us,   not  indeed  a  vein  of  silver  or 
of  gold,  but  of  what   is  far  more  precious,  a  vein  of 
serious  and   pious   meditation — a  mine  of  solemn  and 
salutary  reflection   upon   the   days   that  are   past,  the 
rapidity  of  the  flight  of  time,   the  feebleness  and  tran^ 
sient  existence  of  man,  the  successive  generations,    that 
have  gone  before  us,  the  origin,  growth,  revolutions, 
and  decay  of  nations,  the  changes  of  human  opinions 
and  forms  in  government  and  religion,  and  the  vanity 
of  all  else,  but  virtue,    piety,   confidence  in  God,    and 
that    "  sure    and  certain  hope"    of   immortality    and 


heaven,   to   which  the   sincere  christian  **  is  begotten 
again  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead." 

These  and  a  crowd  of  kindred  ideas  throng  into  the 
mind  when  we  contemplate  the  rock  of  the  pilgrims^ 
and  while,  as  at  this  time,  we  are  assembled  upon  the 
spot,  which  first  afforded  a  resting  place  to  the  weary 
voyagers,  on  which  they  first  erected  their  domestic 
altars,  on  which  the  first  Bethel,  in  this  land  of  idolaters, 
was  consecrated  by  christian  rites,  by  a  rational  and 
spiritual  worship  of  the  true  God. 

Sons,  as  we  claim  to  be,  of  these  ancient  worthies, 
and  heirs  of  these  renowned  servants  of  God,  let  us 
prove  our  claim  of  kindred,  and  right  of  inheritance  to 
be  legitimate,  by  elevating  our  minds,  while  we  at- 
tempt to  honour  their  memory,  to  that  height  of  exalta- 
tion above  this  world,  that  lofty  standard  of  duty,  and  of 
pure  devotion  to  God  and  their  Redeemer,  v^•hich  marked 
their  characters,  and  which  distinguished  the  founders  of 
New-England,  from  those  of  every  other  commonwealth. 

We  do  not,  however,  observe  this  solemnity 
from  a  superstitious  veneration  of  our  fathers.  Saints, 
as  they  certainly  were,  and  as  worthy  to  be 
canonized  as  any  on  the  Roman  calendar,  yet  we  have 
no  faith  in  their  power  to  help  us  in  their  present  bright 
abode.  With  us  there  is  but  one  Mediator  between 
God  and  man.  We  would  demonstrate  our  respect  for 
their  characters,  our  admiration  of  their  virtues,  and 
our  gratitude  for  the  *'  goodly  heritage,"  which  has 
come  down  from  them  to  us,  by  often  recurring  to 
their  history  with  renewed  interest,  by  recounting  their 
sufferings  with  a  filial  sympathy,  by  repeating  their 
eulogy  with  the  honest  pride  of  children,  who  would 
thus  learn  to  emulate  the  worth  of  their  fathers,  and, 
who,  having  no  cause  to  blush  for  them,  would  have 
none  to  blush  for  themselves.      We  would  thus,  by 


frequent  contemplation  of  what  was  great  and  good  in 
their  characters,  hope  to  catch  something  of  their  spirit, 
and  to  feel  the  influence  of  the  sacred  motives  from 
which  they  acted.  We  would  hope,  that  being  thus 
often  reminded  of  what  it  cost  our  fathers  to  transmit 
to  their  children  the  "  goodly  heritage,"  which  we 
possess,  we  shall  be  the  better  able  to  appreciate  its 
value,  and  consequently  be  more  impressed  with  our 
obligations  and  inducements  to  transmit  it,  in  our  turn, 
to  our  children,  unimpaired,  and  undiminished  in  all 
its  rich  immunities  and  blessings. 

When  we  speak  of  the  "  goodly  heritage,"  which 
has  come  down  to  us  from  our  fathers,  we  mean  some- 
thing more  than  the  soil,  that  sustains  our  bodies — 
something  of  higher  value  than  "  the  goods  and  chat- 
tels," which  perish  with  the  using,  and  which  are  con- 
veyed by  parchment  from  father  to  son.  We  mean 
that  which  can  be  transmitted  only  from  soul  to  soul — 
the  patrimony  of  mind,  of  sentiment,  of  principles ; 
the  character,  spirit,  examples,  institutions,  the  laws  and 
privileges,  the  light,  hopes  and  consolations  of  religion, 
which,  as  heirs  of  the  pilgrims,  we  inherit,  as  our 
birthright. 

We  will  select,  then,  for  our  present  contemplation, 
a  few  particulars  of  our  heritage,  to  which  the  occasion 
most  obviously  points  our  attention.  And  while  we 
review  the  privileges  of  our  descent  from  the  pilgrims, 
we  will  glance  at  the  duties  they  impose,  as  the  only 
condition,  on  which  we  may  hope  still  to  enjoy  and 
to  transmit   them. 

Not  least  among  these  privileges  I  reckon  the 
insructive  history  of  the  first  fathers  of  New- 
England.  Their  history,  wc  know,  when  re- 
corded and  given  to  the  world,  is  the  property  of  all, 
who  choose  to  study  it.  But  it  is  ours  in  an  appropri- 
ate and  peculiar  sense,  as  it  is  the  history  of  men,   from 


whom  we  are  descended.     And  it  is  of  so  much  more 
value  and  importance  to  us,   than  general  history,  as 
the  records  of  a  family  are  the  more  eagerly  read,  and 
more  readily  remembered  and  referred  to  for  examples 
by  the  children  of  that  family,  than  the  annals  of  anoth- 
er, to  which  they  are  drawn   by  no  attraction  of  kin- 
dred.    While  you  have,  perhaps,  never  had  patience  to 
go,  even  for   once,  through   the  narrative  of  obscure 
facts  and  absurd  fictions  relating  to  the  first  founders  of 
illustrious  nations,  now  no  more,   and  have  even  dozed 
over  the  annals  of  the  first  planters  of  "  the  ancient  do- 
minion," you  have  often  read  or  heard,  with  uiitlrlng 
repetition    and  unabated  keenness    of  interest,  every 
circumstance  in  the  history  of  the  persecuted  pilgrims 
of  Plymouth.     In  the   narrow  bigotry  and   cruelty   of 
their  persecutors,  which  exiled  them  from  their  homes, 
and  eventually  to  this  place,  you   have  often  admired 
the  profound  wisdom  of  God,  which  educes  good  from 
evil,  and  makes  the  malignant  passions  of  men  subser- 
vient to  the  accomplishment   of  the   most    beneficent 
ends.     You  have  followed  them  with  sympathy  from 
their  native   fields.      You   have  felt  indignant  at  the 
perfidy,  which  repeatedly  betrayed  and  harassed  them 
in  their  escape  to  a  land,  where  the  rights  of  conscience 
were  respected.     You   have  there  shared  in  the  bitter 
regrets  and  pains  of  their  hard  "  weaning  from  the  del- 
icate milk  of  their  mother  country."     You  have  there, 
too,    enjoyed  with  them  their  triumphant   vindication 
from  the  slanders  of  their  enemies,   in  the  good  name 
and  affection,  which  their  blameless  and  christian  de- 
portment won  from  the  generous  people,   who  received' 
them  into  their  city.     You   have   there  learned   what 
should  be  a  christian  parent's  chief  solicitude  for  his 
offspring,  from  their  just  concern  and  parental  fears  for 
the  morals  and  religion  of  their   children,  in  a  plaCf; 
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where  the  Sabbath  was  openly  prophaned,  and  where 
they  were  exposed  to  the  enticements  and  infection  of 
vicious  examples.  You  have  seen  these  fears — coopera- 
ting with  other  laudable  motives,  and  still  attracted  by 
that  mysterious  magnet,  which  attaches  a  virtuous  peo- 
ple to  their  parent  country,  even  when  thfey  are  suffering 
from  its  injustice — determine  them  to  quit  their  asylum 
at  Leyden,  and  to  brave  the  perils  of  the  deep,  and  all 
the  toils  and  privations  of  a  new  settlement  in  a  distant 
wilderness.  You  have  been  impressed  with  reverence, 
and  melted  to  tenderness  at  the  unaffected  dignity  of 
mind,  the  cordial  union  and  mutual  affection  of  their 
little  community,  which  mark  their  application  to  the 
king  for  permission  to  set  down,  with  liberty  of  con- 
science, even  upon  the  extreme  verge  of  that  circle, 
within  whose  limits  they  might  still  claim  the  name  and 
privileges  of  Englishmen.  You  have  been  disgusted 
at  the  royal  littleness  of  soul,  which  instead  of  public* 
assurance  of  protection,  gave  them  only  private  promise 
of  connivance.  You  have  felt  the  thrill  of  sublime 
emotion  at  their  heroic  intrepidity,  in  resolving,  with 
such  scant  encouragement,  to  attempt  their  formidable 
enterprise.  You  have  accompanied  them,  with  awe, 
in  their  humble  approaches,  by  fastings  and  prayers,  to 
the  invisible  Source  of  all  their  fortitude  and  unshrink- 
ing energy  of  soul.  You  have  bowed  with  them  in 
their  last  united  act  of  solemn  humiliation  before  God, 
*'  to  seek  of  him  a  right  way  for  themselves,  and  for 
their  little  ones,  and  for  all  their  substance."  You  have 
wept  with  these  affectionate  pilgrims,  when,  embracing 
for  the  last  time,  their  beloved  pastor  and  friends,  who 
were  to  remain,  they  parted  from  them  with  prayers 
and  many  tears,  committing  themselves  to  the  winds 
and  waves,  and  the  protection  of  him,  whom  these 
9bey.     You  have  given  them  your  sympathy   in  the 
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discouragements  of  their  tedious  and  expensive  delays, 
and  repeated  returns  into  port  after  thtir  voyage  from 
Enp:land  had  commenced  ;  in  their  perils  by  sea,  and 
in  their  joyful  discovery  of  these  shores.  You  have 
joined  in  their  thanksgivings  to  God  for  their  safety. 
You  have  assisted  at  their  consultations,  in  forming 
their  simple  republic,  the  model,  in  theory,  of  that 
which  has  since  grown  out  of  our  independence.  You 
have  recognized  in  this  compact  the  great  objects  of 
their  enterprize,  and  what  should  be  the  primary  ends 
of  all  government,  "the  glory  of  God,  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  christian  faith" — *'  the  good  order 
and  preservation  of  the  body  politic."*  You  have 
accompanied  the  heads  of  this  yet  floating  republic,  with 
a  curiosity  and  an  interest,  scarcely  exceeded  by  theirs, 
in  ail  their  excursions  along  the  desolate  coast,  in 
search  of  a  place,  where  they  might  form  "  a  city  of 
habitation."  You  have  exulted  with  them  in  their 
discovery  of  that  quiet  harbour,  and  this  sheltered  spot, 
on  which  they,  and  you,  and  the  generations  tliat  sleep 
with  them,  have  drank  the  portions  allotted  to  each  of 
bitter  and  of  sw^eet  in  the  cup  of  existence.  You  have 
paused  with  them,  when  first  disembarked  upon  this 
spot,  to  contrast,  for  a  moment,  what  they  had  come 
from,  with  what  was  before  them.  In  the  old  world, 
with  an  ocean  between,  they  had  left  country,  kindred, 
home,  the  charms  of  their  native  fields,  the  scenes  of 
their  first  loves,  a  land  of  conveniences  and  plenty. 
Before  them,  in  the  new,  they  beheld  a  wilderness,  ^ 
winter  of  storms,  the  lurking  savage  with  his  shafts  of 
death,  a  doubtful  subsistence,  certain  toil  and  suffering, 
a  prospect,  which  borrowed  all  the  light  it  had  from 
regions  beyond  the  grave.     You  deemed  it  no  distrust 

*  See  this  compact  drawn  up  and  signed  on  board  the  May-flower. 
B 
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in  them  of  the  goodness  of  their  covenant  God,  ifthen^ 
*'  Some  natural  tears  they  dropt,  but  wiped  them  sooni'* 

You  have  entered  with  them  into  their  humble 
shehers  from  the  inclement  elements,  and  have  there 
witnessed,  with  admiration  and  pity,  the  privations 
and  hardships  they  endured,  with  the  patience  and  for- 
titude of  martyrs,  "  for  conscience'  sake."  You  have 
mourned  with  them  the  melancholy  ravages,  which  a 
mortal  sickness  made  in  their  little  community.  You 
have  watched  in  Carver,  Bradford,  Winslow,  and 
Standish,  the  developement  and  application  of  their 
chciracteristic  and  diverse  resources,  suited  to  the  dif- 
ferent exigences  and  emergences  of  their  indigent  and 
feeble  commonwealth.  You  have,  in  short,  pursued 
with  emotions  various  as  their  trials,  their  labours,  their 
talents,  and  their  virtues,  the  career  of  these  chief 
builders  and  defenders  of  the  colony,  who  wisely  and 
faithfully  managed  its  temporal  concerns,  while  the 
meek  and  truly  apostolic  Brewster,  preached  to  them 
the  words  of  eternal  life — "allured"  the  whole  "to 
brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way." 
.  This  history,  then,  is  a  valuable  part  of  our  inheri- 
tance. It  is  a  treasure  of  interesting  and  instructive 
facts, — a  repository  of  admirable  lessons  and  examples. 
it  merits  a  place  in  every  family,  and  to  be  read  and 
preserved  with  more  scrupulous  care  than  ever  the 
proudest  son  of  nobility  guarded  the  records  of  his 
ancient  lineage  and  titled  descent.  It  is  a  proof  of  our 
descent,  not,  indeed,  from  men  ennobled  by  the  breath 
of  kings,  but  from  men,  whose  patent  of  nobility  was 
derived  from  their  Creator.  We  should  preserve  and 
teach  it  to  our  children  for  another  reason  ;  that  it  may 
serve  for  a  memorial  to  us  and  them,  as  did  the  history 
of  the  patriarchs  to  their  children,  that  God  wrought 
such  signal  wonders  for  our  fathers,  that  their  posterity 
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after  them,  "  might  be  a  seed  to  seek  and  to  serve  him 
in    all   generations."* 

As   another,    we  trust,  imperishable  portion  of  our 
heritage  from  our  fathers,  we  ought  especially  to  notice 
their  principles  of  rehgious  and  political  liberty.    Those, 
who  have  gone  before  me  in  this  service,  have  so  often 
and  minutely  detailed  to  you  these  principles,  that  a 
particular  recital  of  them  here  would  be  a  useless  repe- 
tition.    It   is  well  known  to  my  auditors,   that   these 
principles  were  the  result  of  enlightened  and  correct 
views   of  their  unalienable  rights,   as  christians,   and  as 
men.     In   regard  to  religion,  they  maintained  the  grand 
Protestant  principle  in  all  its  just  consequences  ;  that 
the  inspired  scriptures  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  only 
repository   of  revealed   truth,    as  the  sole  standard  of 
faith  and  practice, — that  every  man  has  a  right  to  judge 
for  himself  of  their  meaning  ; — that  the  imposition  of 
human   creeds   and  formularies    is   an  assumption    of 
authority  not  delegated  by  God  to  any  man,  or  body  of 
men  ; — that  all  churches  and  members  of  churches  are 
equal  in  respect   of  powers  and  privileges  ;    that  all, 
who  appear  to  believe  in  Christ  and  to  obey  him,   are 
to  be  admitted   to   church  privileges."!     These  were 
the   leading  fundamental  principles,    which   they   held 
upon  this  great  subject.     And   where  these  are  fully 
admitted  in  theory  and  practice,   they  form  the   best 
human  guard  and  defence  of  the   best  gift  of  God  to 
man,  against  those  debasing  alloys  of  human  error  and 
passion,     those  numberless    abuses,    superstitious   in- 
ventions, and  traditionary  dogmas,  which  have  so  often 
rendered  this  heavenly  gift  an  instrument  of  oppression, 
an  engine  of  tyranny,    a  pretext  for   murder  ; — this 
emanation  of  the  divine  love,  a  source  of  hatred, — 

•  See  Note  B. 
t  See  Belknap's  American  Biography,  Life  of  Robinson, 
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this  religion  of  the  Prince  of  peace,  a  torch  of  discord,-*^ 
this  light  of  the  world,  the  patroness  of  ignorance, — this 
perfect  law  of  liberty,  the  enslaver  of  the  mind, — this 
comforter  of  the  wretched,  the  artificer  of  human  wo. 

Their  views  of  the  doctrines  of  this  religion,  it  is 
well  known,  were  in  accordance  with  the  generally 
received  opinions  of  the  Protestants  of  that  day.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  speak  of  these  opinions  here.  It  was 
not  for  the  free  enjoyment  of  these,  that  they  exiled 
themselves  to  this  wilderness.  It  was  not  on  account  of 
its  doctrinal  articles,  that  they  dissented  from  the  church 
of  England,  but  of  its  discipline  and  its  assumption  and 
exercise  of  a  power,  which  violated  the  rights  of  pri- 
vate judgment,  and  of  conscience,  and  which  was 
inconsistent  with  the  great  principles  of  christian  lib- 
erty, above  stated.  And  it  was  to  maintain  these 
principles,  and  to  enjoy  these  rights,  and  not  to  perpet- 
uate their  doctrinal  creed,  that  they  suffered  persecution, 
and  sacrificed  all   their  earthly  interests  and  comforts. 

They  had  so  little  of  the  spirit  of  infallibility, 
that  they  could  even  bear  to  be  reminded  by  their  en- 
lightened, and,  for  the  times,  singularly  catholic  pastor, 
of  the  possible  imperfections  and  errors  of  their  creed. 
This  eminent  divine,  and  excellent  man,  had  exhorted 
them  not  to  imitate  the  Calvinists  of  their  day,  "  who 
stick  fast,"  says  he,  ''  where  they  were  left  by  that 
great  man  of  God,  who  yet  saw  not  all  things."  And 
we  may  say  of  Robinson,  and  the  chief  pillars  of  his 
church,  what  he  said  of  the  two  great  champions  of  the 
reformation,  Luther  and  Calvin ;  "  they  were  burning 
and  shining  lights  in  their  times.  Yet  they  penetrated 
not  into  the  whole  counsel  of  God  ;  and,  were  they  now 
living,  they  would  be  as  willing  to  embrace  further 
light,  as  that  which  they  first  received."  *'  They  were 
persuaded)  that  it  was  not  possible,  the  christian  world 
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should  have  come  so  lately  out  of  such  thick  anti- 
christian  darkness,  and  that  perfection  of  knowledge 
should  break  forth  at  once."  And  so  far  from  imposing 
their  peculiar  views  of  the  christian  doctrines  upon 
their  posterity  on  pain  of  excommunication  from  the 
church  of  Christ,  if  they  doubted  a  single  point,  as 
some  of  their  posterity  have  since  done  to  their  breth- 
ren, they  would,  without  question,  were  they  now 
alive,  exhort  them,  as  did  Mr.  Robinson  his  church, 
to  be  as  ready  to  receive  any  truth,  made  knovvn  by 
other  instruments  than  the  first  reformers,  as  they  had 
been  to  adopt  the  views  of  those  illustrious  men. 
"  They  were  verily  confident,"  if  they  believed  with 
their  pastor,  "  that  the  Lord  had  more  truth  to  break 
forth  out  of  his  holy  word."  And  they  would  lament 
the  condition  of  not  a  few  of  our  churches  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  when  much  of  that  expected  truth  has  *'  bro- 
ken forth,"  as  did  the  prophetic  Robinson  that  of  the 
reformed  churches  of  his  time,  "  who  remained  at  a 
stand  in  religion,  and  would  go  no  farther  than  the 
first  instruments  of  their  reformation."* 

Thus  you  see,  my  hearers,  with  how  little  reason  we 
are  referred,  as  we  frequently  are,  to  the  sentiments  of 
our  fathers,  as  affording  authority  and  sanction  for 
abiding  unalterably  by  the  articles  of  their  creed,  for 
Setting  up  the  orthodoxy  of  their  day,  as  an  infallible 
Standard  of  faith,  to  which  every  christian  must  con- 
form, or  be  content  to  hear  himself  denounced,  as  a 
heretick,  or  an  infidel.  They  came  here  as  martyrs  to 
the  very  principles,  upon  which  we  claim  our  right  to 
dissent  from  any  articles  in  any  human  creed,  which, 
in  our  conscience,  we  believe  to  be  equally  at  variance 
with  the  dictates  of  enlightened  reason,  and  the  general 

•  See  Robinson's  Farewell   Address  to  the  Pilgrims,  when  about  to 
embark  for  America.  Belkn^'s  Amer.  Biog raphy^  Vol,  II.  pp.  172 — *. 
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tenor  and  plain  declarations  of  scripture.  If  the  prac- 
tice of  our  fathers  were  sometimes  at  variance  with 
these  principles,  it  becomes  not  us,  with  our  better 
information,  to  copy  their  imperfections,  when  they 
have  left  for  our  imitation,  such  bright  examples  of 
primitive  piety  and  holy  obedience.  We  ought 
rather  to  take  warning  to  ourselves  from  their  errors, 
and   reproof  from  their   virtues. 

The  rights  of  conscience,  then,  the  principles  of 
christian  liberty,  which  were  so  dear  to  them,  and 
maintained  at  such  cost,  constitute  one  of  the  noblest 
privileges  of  the  heritage,  that  we  have  received  from 
them.  These  rights  and  these  principles  we  are  bound 
to  maintain  by  every  obligation,  not  only  of  allegiance 
to  Christ,  our  only  head,  but  of  gratitude  to  our  fathers, 
and  by  all  our  regards  to  the  interests  of  truth,  and  to 
the  increase  of  knowledge,  charity,  peace  and  right- 
eousness in  the  christian  church.  Till  christians  of 
different  sentiments  learn  reciprocally  to  respect  these 
principles  and  these  rights,  the  church  on  earth  will 
continue  to  be  indeed  a  "  church  militant  ;"  there 
will  continue  to  be  more  religious  dispute  than  practice, 
and  pssential  duties  will  continue  to  be  sacrificed  for 
nonessential  doctrines.  Those,  then,  who  encourage 
ecclesiastical  associations  and  establishments,  and  advo- 
cate opinions,  tending  to  subvert  these  principles,  and 
encroach  upon  these  rights,  most  certainly  forfeit  their 
claim  of  descent  from  the  pilgrims  of  Plymouth.* 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  remark  here,  that  it  is 
no  violation,  as  some  have  said,  of  these  principles  and 
rights  for  a  christian  commonwealth  to  require  by  law 
that  the  people  shall  provide  for  the  maintenance  of 
public  worship  and  religious  instruction,  so  long  as 
every  one  is  at  liberty  to  join  himself  to  that  denomi- 

•  See  Note  C 
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nation,  or  church,  which  he  prefers.  Neither  is  it  a 
violation  of  the  principles  of  civil  liberty  maintained  by 
our  fathers.  Although  liberty  of  conscience,  exemp- 
tion from  human  authority  and  control  in  the  con- 
cerns of  religion,  constituted  the  main  motive  and 
object  of  their  enterprize,  yet  it  appears  that  civil  lib- 
erty, without  which  they  well  knew  there  could  be  no 
security  for  religious  liberty,  was  duly  appreciated,  and 
well  understood  by  them.  From  God  and  his  word 
they  derived  the  charter  of  their  religious  liberties,  and 
while  they  held  fast  this  in  their  right  hand,  when  they 
fled  from  ecclesiastical  oppression,  they  as  firmly  grasp* 
ed  in  their  left  hand  that  of  their  civil  rights,  derived,  as 
they  believed,  from  the  same  source.  Viewing  all 
men,  as  equal  by  nature,  and  perfectly  free  of  human 
control,  until  by  voluntary  association  they  mutually 
agree  to  surrender  a  part  of  their  natural  rights,  in  order 
to  secure  the  rest  by  the  united  strength  of  the  whole, 
and  finding  themselves  virtually  in  this  natural  state  by 
falling  without  the  limits  of  their  charter,  they  entered 
into  a  social  compact  upon  these  principles,  each 
voluntarily  subscribing  to  it  with  his  own  hand. 
"  This,"  it  has  been  formerly  remarked  in  an  elo- 
quent address*  on  this  occasion,  "  is  perhaps  the  only 
instance,  in  human  history,  of  that  positive,  original, 
social  compact,  which  speculative  philosophers  have 
imagined  as  the  only  legitimate  source  of  government." 
This  instrument  of  voluntary  association,  by  which 
they  became  a  nation,  furnishes  undeniable  proof  that 
they  had  correct  ideas  of  the  rights  of  men, — that  they 
had  narrowly  investigated  the  nature  and  principles  of 
civil  government ;  that  they  had  even  anticipated  the 
light  thrown  upon  this  interesting  subject,  by  the  dis- 
cussions,   which  were  keenly  agitated  in   Europe  for 

*  By  the  Hon.  John  Q^  Adams. 
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half  a  century  after  their  arrival  here, — that,   next  to 
religious,  they  valued  political  liberty,  and  were  anxious 
to  transmit  them,  indissolubly  connected,  to  their  tat- 
'  est  posterity. 

Their  present  descendants  are  sufficiently  attached  to 
the  latter.  We  need  no  exhortations  to  inflame  our 
love,  or  quicken  our  devotion  to  this  goddess  of  our 
heart's  idolatry.  She  is  much  more  in  danger  of  being 
consumed  by  our  ardors,  than  of  perishing  the  victim 
of  our  indifference. 

Happy  were  it  for  us  and  for  our  land,  if  the  Bible  and 
the  gospel  of  our  salvation,   inherited  from  our  fathers, 
were  rated  by  us,  as  truly  according  to  their  worth,— if 
they  were  regarded  by  all  widi  equal  warmth  of  attach- 
ment, and  cherished   with  equal  ^nsibility  and   zeal. 
Happy,  indeed,  it  were  for  us,  if  we  knew  as  well  how 
to  appreciate,   and  were  as  anxious  to  enjoy  tliat  moral 
*'  liberty,    wherewith    Christ   makes  free   his  faithful 
disciples,"  as  we  know  how  to  prize  and  are  solicitous 
^'       to  preserve  our  political  liberty.     Happy  it  ivere,  tcw)., 
^       if  in  our  fond  zeal  for   this  liberty,   we  could   always 
P^'^     have  discretion  and  judgment  to  distinguish  between 
^^°'*    the  reality  and  the   name,   between  the  true  and  the 
^^'^^   false,    between  that  which  our  fadaers  approved,  and 
^^^'    that  which  they  reprobated. 

Let  every  citizen  engrave  upon  his  memory,  and 
inculcate  upon  his  children  the  maxims  of  a 
younger  brother  of  the  pilgrims  upon  this  sub- 
ject. *'  There  is  a  liberty  of  corrupt  nature,  which 
is  inconsistent  with  authority,  impatient  of  restraint,  the 
grand  enemy  of  truth  and  peace,  and  all  the  ordinances 
of  God  are  bent  against  it.  But  there  is  a  civil,  moral, 
federal  liberty,  which  is  the  proper  end  and  object  of 
authority,  a  liberty  for  that  only  which  is  just  and  good. 
For  this  liberty  you  are  to  stand  with  your  lives."* 
•  Governor  Winthrop's  Address  to  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts. 
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As  the  fruit  of  these  principles  of  the  pilgrims,  we 
recognize,    with   peculiar    gratitude  to  them  and  their 
successors,   the  invaluable    institutions,    civil,   literary, 
and  religious,   which,    next  to  our  hopes  for  eternity, 
constitute  the  crowning  property  and  richest  portion  of 
our  heritage.      Our   fathers   early    manifested  a   wise 
providence  and  benevolent  concern  for  the  present  and 
future  welfare  of  their  posterity,  by  the  establishment 
not  only  of  churches,  but  of  schools  and  colleges,  those 
fountains  of  civilization,  knowledge,  learning  and  relig- 
ion,— those  candles  of  the  Lord,   which  illumine  and 
cheer  the  path  of  life,  and  light  us  through  the  darkness 
of  the  grave  into  the  regions  of  eternal  day.     No  plan, 
we  conceive,  has  yet  been  devised,  so  well  calculated 
to  support  religion,  literature,  and  justice,  as  our  laws 
relating  to  public  worship,  the  support  of  the  ministry, 
of  schools,  and  courts  of  judicature.     The  institutions 
of  our  State   in  these  respects  are   the   result  of  the 
collected  experience  and  wisdom  of  our  fathers,  and  in 
our  view  by  far  the  best  of  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 
The  chief  merit  of  these  institutions  is  due  to  the  first 
emigrants,  as  he,  who  leads  in  an  enterprize  of  great 
difficulty,  and  great  utility  in  its  results,  is  more  deserv- 
ing of  the  honor  belonging  to  it,  than  those  who  follow, 
though  he  do  little  more  than  "  serve,"  (as  the  pilgrims 
modestly  said  of  themselves  in  another  case)  *'  for  a 
stepping  stone    to    others." 

Their  settlement  here  paved  the  way  for  the  others, 
which  shortly  and  successively  followed ;  and  we 
justly  honor  them  as  the  layers  of  the  broad 
foundation  stone,  on  which  has  since  risen  the 
beautiful,  spacious  and  magnififcent  fabric  of  our 
Commonwealth,  in  which  are  united  in  just  pro- 
portion all  the  orders,  suited  to  a  republic,  for 
strength  and  for  ornament — religion,  arts,  letters,  law, 
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Impartial  justice,  equal  rights,  and  equal  security  to  all. 
While  we  exult  in  this  edifice,   as  containing  within  its 
sacred  precincts  all  that  is  most  dear  and  valuable  to 
man,  we  should  remember  that  from  its  first  state  to  the 
present,  the  vital  spirit  of  piety  and  righteousness,    fed 
by  family  discipline,  family  devotion,  and  the  christian 
Oi  dinances,  has  been  to  it,  what  the  Shechinah  was  to 
the  lowly  tabernacle  and  splendid  temple   of  the  Jews, 
a  token  and  pledge  of  the  divine  presence  and  protec- 
tion.    We  should  remember  also,    that  the  extinction 
of  this  spirit  will  be  the  signal  of  its  destruction,  as  the 
temple  in  Jerusalem  fell,  at  the  moment  in  which  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  departed  from  it. 

This  spirit,  though  far,  we  trust,  from  being  extinct, 
has  greatly  decayed  in  these  latter  days.     It  is  not  with 
us,  as  it  was  with  our  fathers.     They  regarded  religion 
to  be,   as  it  truly  is,  the  chief  concern  of  man.     They 
prized  the  gospel  above   all   price.     They  saw  in  it 
light  to  dispel  the  darkness  of  nature,  medicine  for  the 
diseased  mind,  balm  for  the  wounded  heart,  consolation 
for  the   afflicted,  and  hope  for  the  desponding  soul. 
They  found  it  full  of  wise  counsels  for  all,  abounding 
with  kind  admonitions  to  the  thoughtless,  with  unerring 
directions  to  the  wandering,    with  solemn  reproofs  to 
the  wicked,  with  soothing  encouragements  and  animat- 
ing promises  to  the  penitent.     They  felt  its  motives  to 
be  most  powerful  to  stimulate  them  to  virtue,  its  ordi- 
nances admirably  fitted  to  revive  them,  when  languish- 
ing— to    refresh     them,     when     faint  and    weary — 'to 
strengthen    their  weak   hands,  ;and  to   confirm    their 
feeble  knees  through  all  their  painful  pilgrimage.     And 
best  of  all,  it   opened  to   them  a  bright  vista  to  the 
skies, — revealed  to  them  the  path  of  life  splendid  with 
the  glories  of  the  heavenly  world, — presented  to  their 
view,   while  they  walked  in  faith  through  life,  and  most 
distinctly  at  the  hour  of  death,  the  palm  of  victory,  the 
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spotless  robe  of  purity,  the  starry  crown  of  immortality, 
and  rivers  of  pleasure  at  God's  right  hand,  as  the  re- 
wards of  tlieir  obedience  and  fidelity  here. 

No  wonder,  then,  they  were  content  to  give  up  all 
that  worldly  men  most  value  to  enjoy  this  religion  in 
peace — in  the  free  and  unrestrained  observance  of  those 
ordinances  and   institutions,    which  they  believed   ac- 
corded most  truly  with  the  spirit,  purity  and  simplicity 
of  the  everlasting  gospel.     Most  sincere  and  ardent  was 
their  attachment  to  the  means  of  grace.     God's  word 
was  to  them  "the  joy  and  rejoicing  of  their  heart." 
The  Sabbath  was  to  them  a  delight,   and  they  kept  it 
holy.     When  too   they  partook   of  the   memorials  of 
their   Saviour's    death,    their   souls     were    refreshed, 
because  they  partook  with  faith.     Retiring  from  this 
divine  feast,  they  could  say  to  one  another,  "  we  sat 
down  under  his  shadow  with  great  delight,  and  his  fruit 
was  sweet  to  our  taste."     In  the  early  days  of  New- 
England,  none  were  held  in  esteem,   or  promoted  to 
office,  but  men  of  exemplary  piety,  who  evinced  their 
faith  in  Christ  both  by  profession  and  the  integrity  of 
their  lives.     Men  were  not  ashamed  then,  publickly  to 
acknowledge  their  Redeemer.     Even  those  of  first  rank 
and  talents,  deemed  it  their  most  honorable   distinction 
to  sit  with  their  humbler  brethren  at  the  feet  of  Jesus. 
Men  were  then   solicitous  to  learn  their  duty  from  the 
Bible,  and   consulted  it  daily,  taught  it  to  their  child- 
ren,  and  worhippcd  God  in  their  families.     Attention 
to  religion   and  its  ordinances  formed  a  distinguishing 
feature  in  the  character  of  the  people  at  large. 

You  have  doubtless  anticipated  me  in  deploring  the 
melancholly  contrast,  which  the  present  generation 
opposes  to  this  character  of  our  fathers.  It  is,  indeed, 
striking,  humiliating,  and  alarming.  Let  it  therefore 
bring  home  to  the  conscience  of  every  one,  the  admoni- 
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tion  of  the  great  Head  of  the  church,  to  the  declining 
churches  of  ancient  times  ;  "  Remember,  therefore, 
whence  thou  art  fallen,  and  repent,  and  do  thy  first 
works ;  or  else  I  will  come  unto  thee  quickly,  and  will 
remove  thy  candlestick  out  of  thy  place,  except  thou 
repent.  Be  watchful,  and  strengthen  the  things  that 
remain,  and  a-  e  ready  to  die  ;  for  I  have  not  found  thy 
works  perfect  before  God." 

New- England  has  not  only  a  rich  heritage,  but  a 
high  character  at  stake.  We  mean  no  invidious  com- 
parison of  diflferent  States  with  one  another.  They  are 
now  one  family,  and  there  ought  to  be  no  jealousies  or 
c/>»T>petitions  among  the  members,  but  for  the  common 
good.  But  if  we  examine  into  the  characters  and  ob- 
jects of  the  original  settlers  of  the  several  colonies,  and 
compare  with  them  their  present  posterity,  we  shall 
find  that  the  latter  partake  somewhat  of  the  spirit  and 
habits  of  their  ancestors,  as  rivers  retain  in  their  current 
the  pure  or  discoloured  waters  of  their  sources,  long 
after  they  have  left  them.  The  motives  and  objects  of 
the  first  setders  of  New- England  were  almost  exclu- 
sively religious.  It  was  not  so  with  those  of  the  other 
colonies.  Their  objects  were  all  worldly  and  political. 
Accordingly,  we  find,  in  no  other  States,  that  public 
concern  and  legislative  provision  for  the  general  sup- 
port and  maintenance  of  religious  worship  and  in- 
struction, which  we  still  see  in  the  two  elder  States  of 
New-England,  To  these  States,  therefore,/ the  relig- 
ious world  looks  for  an  example  and  an  influence,  which 
shall  render  them  the  Zion  of  America,  out  of  which 
the  divine  law  shall  go  forth. 

It  must  certainly  be  the  ardent  wish  of  every 
true  friend  to  his  country  and  to  human  improve- 
ment and  happiness,  to  see  our  religious  and 
school  laws  and  institutions  adopted  and    carried  in- 
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to  full  operation  and  effect  in  every  part  of  the 
Union,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Missisippi,  from  the 
lakes  of  the  north  to  the  Floridas.  We  are  sensible, 
however,  that  if  this  is  ever  to  be,  the  struggle  must  be 
hard  and  long,  of  light  against  darkness,  of  reason  and 
truth  against  prejudice  and  error,  of  the  spirit,  in 
short,  against  the  flesh.  God  only  knows  when,  or 
whether  at  all  this  holy  conflict  shall  be  crowned  with 
success.  But  if  it  may  not  succeed  in  this  new  ex- 
periment making  in  a  new  world,  and  the  evil  principle 
in  human  nature  is  yet  to  prevail  over  the  good,  to 
the  destruction  of  our  republic,  as  it  has  done  to  that 
of  all  others  ;— if  pure  religion  and  rational  libertyy 
instead  of  advancing  towards  the  west,  should  be  com- 
pelled to  retreat  before  infidelity  and  licentiousness 
towards  these  shores,  you,  who  here  occupy  the  soil, 
and  are  the  living  representatives  of  the  pilgrims, 
will,  we  trust,  so  far  retain  their  spirit,  and  instil  it 
into  your  children,  that  these  daughters  of  heaven^ 
shall  here  find  their  last,  as  they  found  their  first 
asylum.  And  when  they  can  no  longer  be  induced 
to  linger  here,  let  them  take  their  final  flight  from 
the  rock  on  which  they  first  alighted. 
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NOTE  A. 

It  is  a  circumstance,  winch  must  afford  grfeat  pleasure  to 
those,  who  entertain  a  just  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  Pil- 
grims, that  one  of  the  most  interesting  occurrences  shortly  alter 
their  arrival,^-their  first  interview  with  the  Sachem,  Massassoiet, — 
has  been  chosen  by  Col.  Sargent  of  Boston,  as  the  subject  of  a 
picture,  which  has  been  conceived  and  executed  in  a  style,  that 
does  equal  credit  to  the  powers  of  his  imagination,  and  his  skill, 
as  an  artisfcf  It  is  grateful  to  our  patriotic  feelings  to  observe  one 
of  the  most  enchanting  of  the  arts  making  piogress  in  our  coun- 
try—always a  sure  proof  of  the  progress  of  taste  and  intellectual 
refinement — -and  that  we  have  an  artist,  who  does  not  disdain  to 
adorn  his  native  country  with  the  labours  of  his  pencil,  and  who 
does  not  think  the  history  of  that  country  unworthy  to  furnish 
him  with  a  subject. 

Our  country  has  produced  several  celebrated  painters  ;  but  as 
soon  as  a  young  man  has  risen  to  any  promising  grade  of  emi- 
nence in  his  art,  he  hurries  over  to  England,  who  naturalizes  the 
artist,  and  thus  claims  as  her  own  the  productions  and  the  glory 
of  his  genius.  Which  is  most  in  fault,  the  artist  who  forsakes 
his  native  country,  or  his  coUutry  who  fails  to  cherish  and  patron- 
ize her  son  ? 

"  Crndelis  mater  raagis,  an  puer  improbus  llle  ?"  Vir.  El.  8.  49. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  proper  place  for  the  picture  of 
Ml".  Sargent,  is  in  Plymouth, — that  it  ought  to  be  purchased  of 
him,  and  a  suitable  building  provided  in  that  ancient  anJ  re- 
spectable town,  in  which  it  may  be  fixed  for  the  inspection  of 
visitors,  as  a  durable  monument  of  the  event,  which  forms  its 
subject,  and  of  the  genius  of  its  author.  It  would  gratify  many 
sons  of  the  pilgrims,  to  see  measures  taking  tp  carry  this  syg-f 
gestion  into  efl'ect. 

NOTE  B. 
To  those  who  may  wish  to  furnish  themselves  with  a  minute 
and  full  historical  account  of  the  pilgrims,  and  of  the  Plymouth 
colony  and  church,  down  to  the  present  period,  we  would  recom- 
mend the*'  New-England  Memorial,"  recently  republished,  with 
notes  and  an  ample  appendix,  by  the  Hon.  Judge  Davis,  of 
Boston.  From  the  peculiar  opportunities  of  that  gentleman, 
being  a  native  of  Plymouth,  and  having  been  long  a  resident 
there,  and  from  the  known  interest,  ability,  and  care  with  which 
his  researches  have  been  prosecuted,  the  reader  may  confidently 
expect  to  find,  in  this  publication,  the  most  complete  and  satis- 
factory information,  relative  to  the  first  settlers  of  the  Old 
Colony,  and  its  subsequent  history,  that,  in  all  probability,  will 
ever  be  obtained. 

NOTE  C. 
The  people  at  large  ought  to  be  distinctly  informed,  if  possi- 
ble, that  the  controversy,  at  present  in  agitation  between  the  two 
classes  of  clergymen  in  this  State,    under  the  different  names  of 
liberal  and  orthodox,  is  virtually  no  other  than  a  contest  011  the 
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t>n6  partj  ih  support  of  the  very  principles  and  rights,  assertfed 
and  maintained  b)  the  first  fathers  of  JNew-England,  and  on  the 
other,  in  opposition  to  them.  Our  puritan  lathers,  like  consistent 
Protestants,  contended  tor  the  right  of  interpieting  the  scriptures 
for  themselves,  equally  in  regard  to  matters  of  discipline  and 
forms  of  worship,  as  to  doctrines.  "  But  no,"  said  his  orthodox 
majesty  and  grace,  king  James  and  archbishop  Bancroft,  "hav- 
ing taken  into  our  most  gracious  keeping  the  infallibility  of  his 
holiness,  the  pope,  which  he  has  forfeited  by  his  abuses,  we  are 
determined  in  conjunction  and  cooperation  with  ah  our  loyal 
subjects  and  orthodox  children  of  our  reformed  and  holy  mother 
church,  that  you  shall  conform  to  our  interpretations  of  scripture 
in  -espect  to  all  matters  of  faith  and  worship,  as  set  forth  in  our 
most  wholesome  and  only  true  and  unerring  exposition  of  the 
oracles  ot"  truth,  the  liturgy  and  articles  of  our  said  reformed  and 
holj  mother  church  ;  if  you  refuse,  we  will  deny  you  the  name 
and  privileges  ol'  christians,  and  will  persecute  you  with  tines 
and  imprisonments,  and  such  other  charitable  penalties,  as  may 
'  juiojt  eti'ectually  bring  you  to  the  saving  acknowledgment  of 
the   truth,   &c.  &c." 

The  liberal  clergy  and  laymen  of  this  State,  having  inquired, 
and  consulted  the  scriptures  for  themselves,  and  conscientiously 
come  to    conclusions,    and   formed    opinions,  differing,  in    some 
points,  from  the  creed  of  their  orthodox  brethren,  the  latter,  with 
an  assumption  of  infallibility,   like  that  of  his  majesty,   and   his 
grace,  the  king  and    bishop,  say  to  the  former,  "  you  must  re- 
nounce your  errors,  and   conform  to  our  orthodox  and  unerring 
interpretations  of  scripture,  and  statements  of  the  christian  doc- 
trines, or  we  will  proclaim  you  to  all  true  believers,  that  is,  all  who 
believe  with  us,  for  heretics,  if  not  infidels ;  and  until  such  time 
as  ^ou  shall  make  a  formal  recantation  of  your  damnable  heresies, 
we  shall  not   cease,  as  we  are  in  duty    Vjound,  to  cry  aloud  and 
warn  our  yet  untainted   brethren  to  cooie  out  from  among  such 
pestilent  corrupters  of  the  truth,  and  to  hold  no  communion   or 
christian  intercourse  with  you.  It  is  true,  we  have  no  ecclesiasti co- 
civil   tribunal   in    this   State,   (the   more's   the  pity,)   no  "high 
commission    court,"    or  grand    consociation,     before    which    to 
arraign  and  try  offenders  against  orthodoxy  ;  but  we  can  at  least 
denounce  you  before  the  publick,  exclude  you  from  our  chris- 
tian fellowship,   and  expose  you   to  the  odium   or  suspicions  of 
a  large  portion  of  the  christian  community.  All  this  we  will  do  for 
true  disinterested  charity's  sake" — ex.  gr.    see  Panoplist  Review, 
and   Dr.  Worcester's  letters — "  to  the  endangered  souls  of   our 
brethren,  and  to  preserve  inviolate  the  true  faith  once  delivered 
to  Dr's.  Calvin,  Hopkins,    and  others." 

It  happens  very  happily  for  the  liberal,  or  Unitarian  por- 
tion of  the  clergy  and  people  of  this  Commonwealth,  that 
they  do  not  form  so  small  and  feeble  a  minority,  as  did 
the  persecuted  dissenters  in  England.  Were  it  otherwise, 
we  see  full  well  what  would  be  their  doom,  in  that  of 
some  of  their  brethren,  who  have  had  the  honest  temerity  to 
declare  openly  any  new  views,  they  may  have  received,  of  doc- 
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trinal  points,  differing  from  the  established  creeds  of  the  ortho-« 
dox  associations  or  churches,  of  which  they  were  members. 

Although  it  must  ever  be  a  painful  spectacle  to  a  sincere  dis- 
ciple of  the  Prince  of  peace,  to  witness  any  strife  among  christian 
brethren,  other  than  who  shall  contribute  most  to  promote  chris- 
tian knowledge,  piety,  and  charity   in  their  respective   societies, 
and  in  the  community,  yet  it  must  be  the  wish  of  every  friend  to 
free   inquiry   and    pure   Christianity,    to    see     the    old    Protes- 
tant principle  with  all  its  just  inferences,  kept  fairly  and  steadily 
before  the  publick,  and  fully  contested,  till  it  is  decided,  as  soon 
or  late  it  must  be,  by  general  consent,  (and  this  is  the  only  way  to 
quiet  the  present  controversy,   and    others  akin   to  it,)    that  the 
Bible  shall  be  the  only  standard  of  christian    faith  ;    that  every 
christian,  taking*that  for  his  guide,  shall  be  free  to  judge  for  him- 
self of  the  meaning  of  its  contents  ;    that  subscription  to  the  inter- 
pretations of  no  man,   or  body  of  men,  shall  be  made  a  term  of 
admission  to  christian  ordmances,  or  be  required   of  students  in 
theology,  of  candidates  for  approbation  to  preach,   or  for  ordina- 
tion to  the  pastoral  office.     Let  these  rational  principles  of  chris- 
tian liberty  be  practically  admitted  on  all  sides,  and,  as  a  necessa- 
ry consequence,   let  there  be  required  no  other  tests  of  christian 
discipleship  and  character,  than  those  given  by  Jesus  Christ,— 
**  by  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have 
love  one  to  another — ye  are  my  friends  if  ye  do  whatsoever  I  com- 
mand you — by  their  fruits  shall  ye  know  them" — and  there  would 
soon    be  heard  greetings  of  peace,  and  affectionate  fellowship, 
where  the  ear  is  now  pained  with  sounds  of  discord  and  denuncia- 
tion.    There  would  soon  be  seen,  at  least,  more  unity  of  affection^ 
if  not  of  sentiment,  among  christian   brethren,    who  are  now  es- 
tranged from  each  other.     The  pious  Unitarian  and  Trinitarian, 
Calvinist  and  Arminian,  and  the  rest,  would  amicably  agree  to 
differ  and  to  love  one  another.   They  would  compare  together,   iti 
tlie  spirit  of  candor,  and  *'  with  meekness  of  wisdom,"  their  dif- 
ferences, and  be  surprised  to  find  them  so  few  and  unessential. 
They  would  vpeigh  fairly  together  each  other's  arguments,  and 
would    inquire   together    impartially    at    each    other's   different 
sources  of  information.     The  Bible  would  be  more  studied  with- 
out reference  to  long  established  systems  and  creeds  of  man's   de- 
vice.    Light  would  be  increased,    error  detected  and  abjured  ; 
prejudices  would  vanish,   intolerance  and   censoriousuess  fall  into 
disuse  ;  christian  ministers  and  churches  would  *'  abound  more  and 
more  in  love,   in   all   knowledge  and  judgment,   approving  the 
things  which  are  excellent,    being  tilled  with  the  fruits  of  righ- 
teousness, which  are  by  Jesus  Christ  unto  the  glory  and  praise 
of  God." 

Such  a  time,    such  a  state  of  the  church  will  come.      God 
grant,  that,  as  we  hope,  among  ourselves  it  may  not  be  distant..- 
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II  SAMUEL,  vii.  2S. 

And  what  one  nation  in  the  earth  is  like  thy  people,  even  like  Israd, 
fvhom  God  went  to  redeem  for  a  people  to  himself  and  to  make  him 
a  name,  and  to  do  for  you  great  things,  and  terrible,  for  thy  land, 
before  thy  people,  which  thou  redeemedst  to  thee  from  Egypt,  from 
the  nations  and  their  gods  1 

IT  is  the  character  of  good  men  to  be  wise  and 
attentive  observers  of  divine  providence.  They  eye 
the  hand  and  heart  of  Grod  in  public  as  well  as  in 
private  favours.  David  having  just  been  reflecting 
on  the  signal  blessings,  which  God  had  bestowed 
upon  himself,  and  which  he  had  promised  to  bestow 
upon  his  posterity,  was  naturally  led  to  contemplate 
and  admire  the  more  important  and  distinguishing 
blessings,  which  he  had  from  the  beginning  bestowed 
upon  his  nation  and  kingdom.  He  was  deeply  im- 
pressed with  a  grateful  sense  of  God's  extraoi*dinary 
and  discriminating  goodness  to  them,  in  their  originj, 
destination,  and  their  present  national  prosperity. 
He  devoutly  appeals  to  God,  whether  he  had  not 
done  greater  and  better  things  fer  his  people  Israel, 


thau  for  any  other  iiaiion  in  the  world-  ^^  What  one 
nation  in  the  earth  is  like  thy  people,  even  like 
Israel,  whom  God  went  to  redeem  for  a  people  to 
himself,  and  to  make  him  a  name,  and  to  do  for  you 
great  things,  and  terrible  for  thy  land,  before  thy 
people,  which  thou  redeemedst  to  thee  from  l^^gypt, 
from  the  nations  and  their  gods.'^  This  concise  and 
comprehensive  representation  of  God's  discrimina- 
ting goodness  to  Israel  is  fully  confirmed,  by  tbe  in- 
spired writers,  who  have  given  a  particular  history 
of  the  divine  conduct  towards  that  highly  favoured 
people.  They  assure  us,  that  God  raised  them  up 
from  the  pure  stock  of  Abraham,  delivered  them  from 
their  cruel  bondage  in  Egypt,  led  them  safely  through 
the  dangers  of  the  wilderness,  drove  out  the  idola- 
trous nations  to  make  room  for  them  in  the  land  of 
promise,  where  he  raised  them  to  an  extraordinary 
height  of  national  prosperity.  And  here  it  is  nol  too 
much  to  say,  that  God  has  treated  us  with  similar 
marks  of  his  discriminating  goodness,  through  every 
period  of  our  national  existence.  To  make  this  ap- 
pear, and  to  deduce  the  proper  inferences  from  it,  is 
the  leading  object  of  the  present  discourse. 

I  shall  pass  over  the  favours,  which  are  common 
to  us  and  to  mankind  in  general,  and  take  notice  of 
those  only,  by  which  Ave  have  been  highly  distin- 
guished among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

1.  Here  it  occurs,  in  the  first  place,  that  God  rais- 
ed us  up  from  pious  and  excellent  Ancestors.  Almost 
every  other  nation  has  risen  from  a  base  and  degen- 
erate origin.  The  ancient  Romans  sprang  from  a 
mean  and  spurious  brood  of  plunderers.  The  pres- 
ent European  nations  were  generally,  if  not  univer- 
sally, founded  in  ignorance,  superstition,  and  idolatry. 
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But  our  nation,  like  the  peculiar  people  of  God,  was 
planted  a  choice  vine.  Onr  Forefathers,  instead  of 
being  the  off-scouring  of  all  things,  were  men  of  whom 
the  world  was  not  worthy.  They  Avere  the  glory  and 
ornPdnentof  the  laud  from  whence  they  came.  Those, 
who  first  came  here  with  desires  and  hopes  of  making 
great  fortunes,  were  completely  disappointed  and  de- 
feated in  their  designs.  But  when  others,  who  were 
m*)ved  by  the  higher  motives  of  religion,  attempted 
to  plant  a  nation  of  Christians  in  this  land  of  Pagan 
darkness  and  idolatry,  the  hand  of  providence  guided 
all  their  movements,  and  crow  ned  their  uohle  enter- 
prize  with  desired  success.  I  he  fathers  of  our  nation 
potisessed  every  thing  great  and  excellent  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world,  except  riches  and  honours,  which  they 
freely  sacrificed  for  the  attainment  of  more  noble  and 
important  objects.  They  were  men  of  courage  and 
magnanimity  ;  otherwise  they  would  not  have  enga- 
ged in  such  a  great  and  hazardous  undertaking. 
They  v.'ere  men  of  virtue  and  piety ;  otherwise  they 
wonld  not  have  giveji  up  all  their  worldly  possessions 
and  enjoyments  for  the  sake  of  religion.  They  were 
also  men  of  superiour  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  saga- 
city, and  well  established  in  some  of  the  best  princi- 
ples both  of  religion  and  government;  otherwise  they 
cnuld  not  have  devised  and  adopted  so  many  wise 
and  useful  Institutions  in  their  infant  state.  These 
principles  many  of  them  had  acquired  by  deep  erudi- 
tion, as  well  as  by  long  observation  and  experience. 
They  had  felt  the  weight  of  both  civil  and  religious 
oppression.  They  had  been  denied  the  common 
rights  of  humanity  and  religion.  This  led  them  to 
examine  these  subjects  with  attention  and  accuracy. 
The  result  was  a  clear  conviction  of  the   trnth   and 
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importance  of  the  pure  principles  which  they  brought 
with  them  here,  and  upon  which  they  uniformly  ac- 
ted in  all  their  public  and  private  concerns,  whether 
of  a  civil  or  religious  nature.  These  principles  ap- 
peared to  them  in  such  an  important  light,  that  they 
made  the  best  provision  in  their  power,  to  transmit 
them  pure  and  uncorrupt  to  their  remotest  posterity. 
Such  a  choice  vine,  planted  in  a  new  and  rich  soil, 
could  not  fail  of  producing  excellent  fruit.  It  has 
been  the  peculiar  privilege  and  glory  of  our  nation, 
as  it  was  of  the  people  of  Israel,  that  when  our  pro- 
genitors went  after  God  in  the  wilderness,  in  a  land 
not  sown,  they  were  holiness  unto  the  Lord,  and  the 
first  fruits  of  his  increase.  We  are  now  sharing 
largely  in  the  happy  effects  of  their  wisdom,  virtue, 
pietv,  and  paternal  affection.  What  one  nation  now 
on  earth  can  trace  their  origin  to  such  a  pure  and  ex- 
cellent source ! 

2.  It  is  a  great  and  distinguishing  favour,  that  God 
has  given  us  so  much  liberty,  and  so  many  opportu- 
nities, of  forming  our  own  civil  and  religious  Institu- 
tions. Civil  and  religious  institutions  in  all  countries, 
except  Ju  lea,  have  generally  been  owing  to  chance, 
or  violence.  The  notion  of  an  original  compact  be- 
tween rulers  and  subjects,  upon  which  some  theories 
of  government  have  been  built,  appears  to  be  alto- 
gether visionary  and  unfounded.  The  truth  is,  na- 
tions have  commonly  come  together  by  chance,  and 
united  by  chance,  without  an\  explicit  compact  be- 
tween the  governors  and  the  governed.  And  where 
any  people  have  not  formed  their  civil  and  religious 
Institutions  in  this  way,  they  have  received  their  laws 
and  religion  from  their  conquerors.  This  has  been 
the  case  with  respect  to  the  ancient  nations  of  Europe, 


Asia,  and  Africa.  Their  civil  and  religious  institu- 
tions have  been  formed,  overturned,  and  new-formed, 
by  those  who  from  time  to  time  gained  an  absolute 
and  arbitrary  dominion  over  them.  Rome  heathen^ 
and  Rome  christian  have  had  a  hand  in  almost  every 
civil  and  religious  establishment  in  three  quarters  of 
the  globe.  Rome  heathen,  before  the  rise  of  the  Pope, 
was  often  very  indulgent  to  the  laws  and  religions  of 
their  conquered  countries.  But  after  Rome  became 
christian,  her  bishops  rapidly  gained  both  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  power,  until  the  Pope  usurped  an  abso- 
lute civil  and  ecclesiastical  Supremacy  over  a  great- 
er part  of  the  churches  and  governments  of  the  chris- 
tian world,  who  have  not  thoroughly  purged  them- 
selves from  all  his  false  doctrines,  absurd  ceremonies, 
and  tyrannical  inflnence,  to  this  day.  It  is  a  great 
and  distinguishing  favour,  that  Grod  has  given  us  from 
the  beginning  full  liberty  and  fair  opportunities  of 
forming  our  own  civil  and  religious  institutions. 
When  our  forefathers  fled  from  the  reach  and  influ- 
ence of  their  cruel  persecutors,  they  found  themselves 
at  perfect  liberty  to  choose  their  own  forms  of  religion 
and  government.  Accordingly,  they  assumed  their 
own  rights  and  exercised  their  own  choice.  They 
had  none  to  fear  or  to  please  but  themselves,  in  their 
civil  and  religious  concerns.  Every  one  had  his 
voice,  though  not  perhaps  his  choice,  in  all  public 
transactions.  They  employed  the  liberty  and  oppor- 
tunity they  enjoyed,  in  devising  and  adopting  just 
such  a  government  as  they  considered  the  best;  and 
agreed  in  just  such  religious  principles  and  modes  of 
worship  as  they  supposed  to  be  most  agreeable  to  the 
word  of  Grod.  They  enacted  their  own  laws,  and 
elected  their  own  rulers.     They  established  their  ewn 
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terms  of  admission  into  the  churchy  and  tiiciu  own  or- 
der of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  They  chose  their 
own  religious  teachers,  and  fixed  the  modes  and  cer- 
emonies in  the  administration  of  christian  ordinances. 
All  tliese  things  they  didj  as  soon  as  tbey  resolved 
upon  a  permanent  settlement  in  this  country.  In 
about  a  century  and  half  after  that  period,  we  had 
another  opportunity  of  revising,  altering,  and  new- 
modeling  our  civil  constitutions.  In  t'rs at  state  of  na- 
tional maturity,  we  employed  all  our  learning,  wis- 
dom, and  experience  in  framing  a  civil  constitution, 
which  we  deemed  the  best  we  could  form,  for  such  a 
people  as  ourselves.  And  in  matters  of  religion,  we 
left  every  one,  where  he  ought  to  be  left,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  own  reason  and  conscience,  without  the 
least  restraint,  or  compulsion.  Religion  and  govern- 
ment must  be  allowed  to  be  the  greatest  of  all  nation- 
al concerns  ;  and  to  enjoy  complete  liberty  in  respect 
to  these  important  objects,  is  to  enjoy  the  greatest  ci- 
vil and  religious  freedom,  that  any  nation  can  possi- 
bly possess.  And  in  this  respect,  what  nation  is  there 
now  on  earth,  whom  God  has  so  highly  favoured  and 
distinguished  as  these  American  States? 

3.  God  has  remarkably  smiled  upon  us,  in  respect 
to  our  growth,  protection,  and  outward  prosperity. 
The  increase  of  our  numbers  has  been  rapid  beyond 
example.  "'Health  has  usually  existed  here,  in  a 
degree,  not  often  equalled,  and  perhaps  never  exceed- 
ed. In  some  towns  it  appears,  by  long  continued 
registers  of  births  and  deaths,  that  one  out  of  four  and 
one  out  of  five,  extensively  one  out  of  six,  and  gen- 
erally one  out  of  seven,  of  those  who  are  born,  live  to 
seventy  years  of  age  ;  and  half  of  those  who  are  born, 
live  to  twenty  years.''     This  longevity,  to  whatever 


causes  it  may  be  ascribed,  whether  the  salubrity  of 
our  climates,  the  industry  pf  our  people,  or  their  fru- 
gal and  temperate  modes  of  living,  has  greatly  con- 
tributed to  increase  our  population.     "In  the  year 
1700,  there  were  one  hundred  and  fifteen  incorpora- 
ted towns  in  New-England,  and  probably  about  80, 
000  inhabitants.     There  are  now  about  eight  hundred 
and  sixty  towns,  and  probably  1,200,000  people." 
Such  a  vast  increase  of  population  in  the  last  hun- 
dred years,  notwithstanding  the  multitudes  that  have 
foee^  slain  and  perished  in  the  cruel  and  bloody  wars, 
which  have  followed  one  another,  in  the  course  of 
forty  or  fifty  years  past,  is  a  signal  display  of  divine 
goodness  towards  us.     But  the  increase  of  our  num- 
bers is  but  a  small  thing,  in  comparison  with  the  ma- 
ny signal  instances  of  divine  mercy  towards  us,  in 
times  of  darkness  and  deep  distress.     We  have  al- 
ways, till  very  lately,  been  imminently  exposed  to 
national  dangers.  .But  God  has  carried  us,   as  on 
eagles'  wings,  through  every  period  of  our  national 
existence.     When  our  forefathers  first  reached  these 
then  inhospitable  shores,  they  were  exposed  to  the 
severest  sufferings  from  an  inclement  season,  a  sav=. 
age  enemy,  a  threatening  famine,  and  a  raging  pesti- 
lence.    But  amidst  all  these  dangers,   He  in  whom 
they  trusted,  provided  a  place  of  habitation,  awaken- 
ed the  pity  or  alarmed  the  fears  of  the  savages,  and 
prevented  their  utter  extinction.     The  remnant  that 
survived   gradually    multiplied,  and  soon  began  to 
penetrate  further  and  further  into  the  country,  to  set- 
tle towns,  to  plant  churches,  and  to  form  several  sep- 
arate and  large  colonies,  notwithstanding  the  wilder- 
ness  was  full  of  subtile  enemies,  who  were  continual- 
ly plotting  to  molest  and  degtroy  them.    Yet  God 
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caused  tlieir  enemies  gradually  to  retire  or  flee  before 
them;  or  else  gave  them  power  to  restrain  or  subdue 
them.  Diviue  providence  wonderfully  preserved  and 
supported  them  amidst  these  fiery  trials  and  ardent 
struggles  for  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
These  wars  with  the  natives  of  the  country  had  hard- 
ly  ceased,  before  France  exerted  her  power  and  long 
practised  policy,  to  bring  us  under  her  control  and 
dominion;,  by  erecting  a  chain  of  forts  on  our  north- 
ern and  western  frontiers,  which  brought  on  a  bloody 
and  expensive  war.  But  Grod  graciously  supported 
and  succeeded  us  in  that  dangerous  conflict.  We 
then  fondly  anticipated  long  peace  and  security.  But 
in  a  few  years,  we  were  awakened  from  our  pleasing 
dreams  by  our  parent  country,  who  employed  all  their 
skill,  power,  and  wealth,  to  subject  us  to  a  state  of 
abject  subordination  and  bondage.  The  combat  was 
very  long,  cruel,  and  in  all  respects  distressing,  but 
liappily  terminated  in  our  complete  freedom  and  in- 
dependence. I  pass  over  without  a  single  remark 
on  the  origin  and  issue  of  our  last  contest  with  that 
nation.  Such  have  been  the  special  interpositions  of 
providence  in  our  favour,  in  the  times  of  our  greatest 
dangers  and  calamities.  What  nation  is  there  in  the 
earth,  who  have  been  so  wonderfully  protected  and 
preserved  as  we  have  been,  through  the  long  period 
of  two  hundred  years  !  We  as  well  as  Israel  may  say, 
*^Had  not  the  Lord  been  on  our  side,  when  men  rose 
up  against  us,  we  had  been  swallowed  up,  and  the 
waters  had  overwhelmed  us.''  These  extraordinary 
preservations  have  been  attended  and  followed  by  a 
national  prosperity  no  less  extraordinary.  For  near- 
ly forty  years,  wealth  has  been  poured  in  upon  us, 
like  the  waves  of  the  sea :  which   has  disposed  and 
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enabled  us,  to  make  great  and  rapid  improvements 
''in  literature,  civilization,  and  every  thing  which  can 
ameliate  the  state  of  man.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  last  century,  there  was  but  one  college  complete- 
ly founded  in  New-England.  Now  there  are  six. 
In  ail  the  colonies,  now  states,  south  of  Connecticut, 
there  was  then  but  one  college,  and  now  there  are 
fifteen  or  sixteen.''  If  we  look  over  the  world,  where 
shall  we  find  a  spot  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  where 
the  inhabitants  have  been  so  rapidly  increased,  so 
signally  preserved,  and  so  highly  prospered,  as  the 
people  of  America?  We  ought  still  further  to  reflect, 
'4.  That  God  has  graciously  distinguished  us  by 
spiritual,  as  well  as  temporal  prosperity.  The  first 
ministers,  whom  God  disposed  to  visit  and  settle  in 
this  country,  were  generally  men  of  great  learning, 
great  talents,  and  eminent  piety.  They  were  equal, 
in  all  these  respects,  to  the  best  of  their  brethren, 
whom  they  left  behind  in  the  ministry.  They  were 
profound  theologians.  They  understood  the  distiu- 
guishing  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  taught  the*n 
with  great  plainness  and  pungency.  They  formed 
and  regulated  churches  according  to  the  apostolic 
pattern.  Many  were  turned  from  darkness  to  light 
by  their  faithful  instructions  and  labours.  The  great- 
er part  of  the  people  in  general,  for  a  considerable 
time,  were  professors  of  religion,  and  apparently 
pious.  They  lived  like  pilgrims  and  strangers  on 
the  earth,  and  declared  by  their  conduct^  that  they 
sought  a  country  better  than  that  they  had  left,  or  that 
they  had  found.  As  their  descendants  spread  over  a 
wider  and  wider  extent  of  country,  they  lost  some  of 
their  religious  advantages,  and  gradually  declined  in 
the  correctness  of  their  sentiments  and  strictness  of 
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character  of  a  viFtuous  and  pious  people,  during  the 
first  century  to  the  beginning  of  the  second,  when  re- 
vivals of  religion  became  more  frequent.  la  1733, 
there  was  an  unusual  seriousness  and  attention  to  re- 
ligion in  several  places  in  New-England.  After 
this,  in  1741^  there  was  a  much  more  general  and 
powerful  effusion  of  the  Divine  Spirit  through  the 
country,  which  produced  the  happiest  effects.  Among 
these,  one  was,  that  it  led  some  of  the  divines  in  New- 
JBngland  more  thoroughly  to  investigate,  moi-e  clear- 
ly to  understand,  and  more  plainly  to  teach  the  pure 
and  distinguishing  docirines  of  the  gospel.  Besides 
that  great  revival,  (here  have  been  almost  every  year 
since,  particular  revivals  in  particular  churches  and 
congregations,  which  have  kept  religion  generally  in 
a  flourishing  state.  This  religious  prosperity  is  more 
■worthy  of  a  grateful  notice,  because  it  has  been  gran- 
ted while  religious  errours  and  declensions  were  vis- 
ibly appearing  among  both  ministers  and  people. 
Within  this  thirty  years,  Errorists  have  abounded. 
Some  have  denied  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures. 
Some  have  denied  that  system  of  religious  sentiments, 
which  vsras  believed  and  taught  by  our  forefathers. 
And  some  have  broached  doctrines  too  novel,  too  un^ 
s^criptural,  and  visionary  to  be  mentioned.  But  God 
has  gloriously  triumphed  over  the  united  zeal  and 
exertions  of  bold  and  presumptuous  corrupters.  Some 
have  been  brought  to  renounce  their  errours,  comply 
"with  the  terms  of  the  gospel,  and  enlist  under  the 
banner  of  Christ ;  while  others  have  been  constrained 
to  retreat  in  silence  before  the  united  exertions  of  the 
friends  of  truth,  to  detect  and  refute  their  absurd  and 
dangerous  sentiments.     This  has  been  God's  usual 
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conduct  towards  us.  Whenever  the  enemy^  has  ap- 
peared to  be  coming  in  upon  us,  he  has  raised  up  a 
standard  against  him.  He  has  blessed  our  churches 
and  religious  societies  with  pastors  and  teachers  after 
his  own  hearty  who  have  fed  them  with  knowledge 
and  understanding,  and  who  have  been  the  happy 
instruments  of  forming  a  peculiar  people  for  his  name, 
amidst  the  nations  and  the  gods  of  America. 

I  shall  conclude  this  interesting  subject,  with  some 
pertinent  and  useful  remarks. 

The  first  remark  that  occurs  is,  that  God  has  done 
more  for  us,  on  the  wMiole,  to  make  us  a  holy  and  hap- 
py people,  than  he  has  done  for  any  other  people  in 
the  world.  Every  people  enjoy  some  peculiar  privi- 
leges or  advantages.  Some  enjoy  a  more  temperate 
climate,  a  more  salubrious  air,  a  more  rich  and  fertile 
soil.  Some  are  adorned  with  richer  apparel,  and 
taste  more  delicious  fruits.  Some  are  able  to  exhibit 
larger  cities,  more  beautiful  gardens,  more  superb 
palaces,  more  elegant  sculptures  and  paintings,  and 
some  to  live  in  greater  ease,  affluence  and  splendor. 
But  what  are  all  these  things,  in  point  of  real  worth 
and  importance,  compared  with  the  distinguishing 
blessings  we  enjoy?  Knowledge,  liberty,  and  relig- 
ion, are  worth  more  than  all  the  mines,  and  pearls, 
and  plants,  and  fruits,  to  be  found  in  the  bowels,  or 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  if  we  regard  only  the 
present  life.  And  if  we  regard  the  life  to  cotne,  our 
civil  and  religious  privileges  are  infinitely  more  valu- 
able, than  those  of  the  oldest,  the  richest,  and  great- 
est nation  on  the  globe.  Who  that  has  any  proper 
sense  of  the  worth  of  the  soul,  and  the  blessings  of  a 
happy  immortality,  would  wish  that  any  child  of  hig 
iihould  be  educated,  live,  and  die  in  Britain,  in  France, 
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in  Spaif,  in  Grermany,  in  Persia,  in  China,  or  Peru  ? 
Is  there  a  more  favourable  spot  on  the  earth  than 
America,  in  respect  to  temporal  und  spiritual  privi- 
leges? Could  we  have  our  choice,  could  we  find  a 
place  better  adapted  to  make  us  holy  and  happy  in 
this  life  and  in  that  which  is  to  come?  The  inhabi- 
tants of  New^-England  enjoy  complete  civil  and  reli- 
gious freedom,  the  best  means  of  gaining  every  spe- 
cies of  useful  knowledge,  the  best  opportunities  of 
receiving  religious  instruction,  and  the  best  advanta- 
ges of  living  a  useful  and  happy  life.  And  w^hat 
more  can  we  desire,  that  God  should  do  for  us,  as  ra- 
tional, immortal,  and  accountable  creatures  ? 

In  the  next  place,  we  ought  to  reflect,  that  since 
God  h«s  done  so  much  for  us,  we  have  much  to  do  for 
liim.  He  does  not  raise  up  a  people,  and  grant  them 
peculiar  favours,  for  nothing.  He  has  some  impor- 
tant purposes  for  them  to  promote.  When  he  raised 
tjp  the  children  of  Israel,  and  redeemed  them  from 
Egypt,  and  the  nations,  and  their  gods,  he  intended 
to  form  a  people  for  himself,  who  should  be  the  in- 
struments of  promoting  his  honour  and  interest  in  the 
world.  As  he  did  more  for  thenif  than  any  other 
people  ;  so  they  had  more  to  do  for  Him,  than  any 
other  people.  They  had  to  keep  his  sacred  oracles  ; 
to  preserve  the  true  religion ;  and  diffuse  the  knowl- 
edge of  his  Being  and  Perfections  through  the  earth. 
They  had  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah,  and  to  spread  the  gospel  of  Christ  among 
those  who  had  never  enjoyed  their  great  and  distin- 
guishing privileges.  These  great  andiraportant  pur- 
poses they  fully  answered,  before  they  were  disin- 
herited and  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth.  And 
no  doubt  God  has  given  us  this  goodly  heritage^  and 
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granted  us  so  many  rich  and  peculiar  privileges,  to 
answer  some  important  designs  of  providence. 
Tliough  he  intends  that  all  other  nations  shall  glori- 
fy him,  yet  they  may  glorify  him  in  one ,  way^  and 
we  in  another.  They  may  glorify  him,  by  pulling 
down  the  kingdom  of  Satan  ;  and  we  by  building  up 
th.e  kingdom  of  Christ.  They  may  be  objects  upon 
which  to  display  his  justice^  and  we  the  objects  upon 
which  to  display  his  mercy.  They  may  be  the  occa- 
sinuy  and  we  the  cause  of  enlarging,  purifying,  and 
adorning  the  christian  Church.  Both  the  word  and 
providence  of  God  lead  us  to  expect,  that  the  errours 
and  delusions  of  Pagans,  Papists,  Jews,  and  Mahom- 
etans, are  soon  to  be  destroyed.  But  thesa  errours 
and  delusions  are  so  riveted  in  the  minds,  and  so 
connected  with  the  manners  and  politicks  of  the  na- 
tions where  they  prevail,  that  they  will  sooner  giv& 
up  their  lives,  than  i\\^\v  false  religions.  Of  course, 
Ihe  destruction  of  their  errours  must  prove  the  de- 
struction of  themselves.  It  must  be  supposed,  there- 
fore, that  in  less  than  two  hundred  years,  great  revo- 
lutions and  desolations  will  spread  over  the  anti- 
christian  nations  and  their  gods.  But  as  we  know, 
that  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  ultimately  prevail 
against  the  Church  ;  so  we  may  confidently  expect, 
that  it  will  actually  flourish  ia  one  part  of  the  world, 
if  it  be  obstructed,  or  extinguished  in  another.  The 
falling  of  other  kingdoms  will  be  the  rising  of  the- 
kingdom  of  Christ.  And  since  the  true  religion  has, 
for  a  long  time,  been  spreading  from  the  East  to  th& 
West,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  God  has  much 
for  us  to  do  for  him,  in  carrying  into  execution  the 
purposes  of  his  grace,  in  building  up  Zion,  in  this 
large  quarter  of  the  globe. 
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It  must  be  remarked,  in  the  first  place,  and  the  re- 
mark ought  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  every  mind, 
that  our  great  and  peculiar  privileges  of  a  civil  and 
religious  nature,  have  greatly  aggravated  the  guilt  of 
our  national  declensions  in  virtue  and  piety.  God 
told  his  ancient  people,  that  they  were  bent  to  haclc- 
sliding^  notwithstanding  he  had  bound  tliem  to  obe- 
dience, by  the  strongest  and  most  endearing  motives  ; 
which  extremely  aggravated  tlieir  national  guilt.  He 
highly  resented  and  sharply  reproved  their  numerous 
and  aggravated  transgressions.  "Hear,  0  heavens  ; 
and  give  ear,  O  earth :  for  the  Lord  hath  spoken ;  I 
have  nourished  and  brought  up  children,  and  they 
have  rebelled  against  me.  The  ox  knoweth  his  own- 
er, and  the  ass  his  master's  crib  ;  but  Israel  doth  not 
know,  ray  people  doth  not  consider.  Ah  !  sinful  na- 
tion ;  a  people  laden  with  iniquity,  a  seed  of  evil- 
doers, children  that  are  corrupters  ;  they  have  forsa- 
ken the  Lord,  they  have  provoked  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel  to  anger,  tliey  are  gone  away  backward.*'  As 
we  have  b«en  distinguished  with  divine  favours  like 
Israel,  so  our  sins  are  aggravated  like  theirs.  We 
have  sinned  not  only  against  the  giver  of  all  our  mer- 
cies, but  against  the  examples,  the  labours,  the  suf- 
ferings of  our  forefathers,  and  the  benevolent  exer- 
tions and  costly  sacrifices  of  thousands  of  our  co- 
temporaries.  All  our  possessions,  privileges  and  ad- 
vantages, have  been  dearly  purchased.  They  ar6 
the  fruits  of  the  privations,  perils,  blood,  and  treas- 
ure of  many  generations.  These  circumstances  are 
peculiar  aggravations  of  our  disobedient  and  rebel- 
lious conduct  towards  our  God,  and  the  God  of  our 
fathers. 

In  particular,  our  iugratitude.for   the  bounties  of 
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provicience,  is  a  sin  of  the  deepest  die.  The  Hea- 
thei!s  are  accused  of  ingratitude ;  but  what  is  the 
criminality  of  their  ingratitude  in  comparison  with 
ours.  They  know  not  from  whence  their  blessings 
come ;  but  we  know  that  every  good  gift  and  every 
perfect  gift  comes  from  the  Father  of  mercies.  They 
know  not,  as  we  do,  the  worth  of  the  blessings  they 
enjoy.  They  are  ignorant,  but  we  are  not,  of  the 
solemn  account  to  be  given  of  the  use  that  is  made 
of  the  favours,  which  God  bestows  upon  his  sinful 
and  ill-deserving  creatures.  They  are  ungrateful  t»^ 
an  unknown  God,  but  we  are  ungrateful  to  a  known 
Creator  and  Benefactor,  which  extremely  aggravates 
our  baseness  and  guilt. 

The  disbelief  of  the  existence  of  God,  and  the  Di- 
vine Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  is  far  more  crimi- 
nal in  this  enlightened  land,  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world.  Atheists  and  Deists  have  long  existed, 
and  propagated  their  absurd  and  destructive  opin- 
ions, in  various  christian  countries  ;  but  such  Infidels 
are  of  recent  rise  in  New-England.  They  have  not 
presumed  to  avow  their  corrupt  and  demoralizing 
sentiments  till  very  lately,  because  they  knew,  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  here,  had  been  early 
taught  to  believe  the  Being  and  perfections  of  the 
Deity,  and  the  truth  and  divinity  of  his  Holy  Word. 
And  had  it  not  been  for  the  astonishing  spread  of  in- 
fidelity in  Europe,  infidels  would  still  have  been  very 
scarce  among  us.  But  now  they  are  numerous,  and 
their  profane  and  vain  babblings  diffuse  the  poison  of 
errour  and  ungodliness  far  and  wide,  which  eats  as  a 
canker  the  hearts  of  the  learned  and  unlearned.  Our 
infidelity  bears  the  black  mark,  and  contains  the  ag- 
gravated guilt  of  Apostacy. 

The  gross   Heresies,   which  have  crept  into  our 
ghnrches  and  religious  societies,  are  extremely  crimi- 
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jal  and  offensive  to  God,  who  has  favoured  us  witk 
better  means  and  opportunities  for  religious  instruc- 
tion, than  he  has  granted  to  any  other  people.  Our 
fathers  maintained  able  and  faithful  ministers  to  teach 
and  inculcate  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  grace.  They 
constantly  attended  th«  public  worship  of  God  in  his 
house,  and  daily  read  his  Word  in  their  families. 
They  brought  up  their  children  and  households  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  and  obliged 
thetn  to  remember  the  sabbath-day  and  keep  it  holy. 
Neither  the  young  nor  the  old,  had  any  opportunity 
or  peculiar  temptation  to  imbibe  gross  and  dangerous 
erronrs.  These  virtuous  and  religious  habits  were 
transmitted  from  generation  to  generation,  for  nearly 
an  hundred  and  fifty  yead-a.  Nor  are  they  entirely 
erased  from  the  minds  of  many  to  the  present  day, 
JJut  amidst  all  the  light  and  love  which  God  has  man- 
ifested to  us,  many  of  the  peculiar  and  important  doc- 
trines of  the  gospel  have  been  misunderstood,  perver- 
ted, and  totally  denied.  And  both  the  perverters 
and  perverted  have  contracted  aggravated  guilt,  and 
have  a  solemn  account  to  give  for  departing  from  the 
faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  and  firmly  believed 
and  plainly  taught  by  their  pious  forefathers 

The  neglect  and  contempt  of  divine  ordinances,  are 
more  criminal  in  us,  than  in  any  other  people.  God 
has  always  given  us  full  liberty  to  worship  him  ia 
public  and  private,  agreeably  to  the  dictates  of  our 
awn  conscieaces.  He  has  every  sabbath,  and  at  oth- 
er times,  opened  the  door  of  his  house  to  us,  and  in- 
vited and  commanded  us  to  enter  in ;  but  how  many 
refuse  or  neglect  to  tread  his  courts.  "The  ways  qf 
Zion  mourn,  because  few  come  to  her  solemn  feasts  !" 
How  many  in  our  larger  and  smaller  towns,  deny  tb%, 
SAnetity  and  pervert  the  design  of  the  holy  sabbath: 
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and  insteatl  of  attending  the  worship  of  God,  and  th» 
ordinances  of  the  gospel  on  that  day,  spend  it  in  idle- 
ness, or  some  other  way,  more  agreeable  to  their  cor- 
rupt hearts.  These  are  sins  directly  pointed  against 
(rod,  and  are  sad  marks  of  our  deep  declension  and 
agsiTavated  guilt. 

Prodigality  has  arisen  to  an  exorbitant  height 
among  this  young  and  half-grown  people.  Europe- 
ans have  remarked  our  egregious  folly  and  guilt,  in 
running  into  this  most  impoverishing  and  demoraliz- 
ing vice,  which  has  ruined  so  many  great  and  opulent 
nations.  We  have  nearly  exhausted  our  pecuniary 
resources,  by  purchasing  foreign  fineries  and  luxu- 
ries ;  which  have  led  us  to  renounce  our  indus- 
try for  indolence,  and  our  republican  virtues  for  every 
species  of  vice  and  impiety.  These  deplorable  ef- 
fects of  our  prodigality  mark  our  base  degeneracy  in 
the  view  of  the  world,  and  our  aggravated  guilt  in 
the  sight  of  God. 

But  this  subject,  on  this  day,  leads  us  to  remark, 
in  the  last  place,  that  we  owe  an  inf-raense  debt  of 
gratitude  to  God,  for  raising  us  up  from  a  very  small 
beginning,  and  forming  us  into  a  large,  mighty,  add 
flourishing  nation.  The  close  of  this  day  is  the  close 
of  this  year,  and  the  close  of  this  year  is  the  close  of 
the  Second  Centuryf  since  our  Forefathers  first  plan- 
ted a  Christian  Church  in  this  uncivilized  and  un- 
christianized  country.  Mr.  Prince  of  Boston,  Mr. 
DfcXTERof  Dedham,  and  Dr.  Holmes  of  Cambridge 
tell  us,  that  our  pious  ancestors  kept  their  first  Sab- 
bath in  Plymouth,  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  Decem- 
ber, IT'aO.  Why  the  twenty-second,  rather  than  the 
thirty-first  day  of  the  month,  has  been  so  long  cele- 
brated as  the  Era  of  our  national  existence,  I  do  not 
leaa-n  from  our  best  Chronologists.    But  this,  howev- 


er,  seems  lo  be  the  most  proper  day  to  comraeiT^orate 
the  birth  of  our  nation,  and  recognize  the  wondeiis  of 
divine  goodness  towards  us,  from  our  mfaiit  to  our 
present  state.     We  are  infinitely  indebted  to  Gud  iV>r 
the  great  things,  and  terrible,  which  lie  has  done  for 
us,  to  make  us  a  pious,   virtuous,  and  happy  people. 
Our  gratitude  and  obedience  ought  to   correspond  to 
the   number,  variety,  and  vast  value  of  the  hlessiogs 
which  he  has  lavished  upon  us      This  indispensable 
duty  Christ  beautifully  illustrated  in  the  parable  of 
the  talents.     Those  who  received  them   were  express^ 
ly  required  to  occupy  and  improve  them  in  the  ser- 
vice of  their  benefactor ;  and  he  that  neglected  to  feel 
and  fulfil  his  obligations  of  gratitude  and  obedience, 
was  severely  reproved   and   condemned.     God   sol- 
emnly reminded  his  people,  whom  he  had  most  high- 
ly favoured,  what  dutiful  and  grateful  returns  he  had 
expected  from  them.    Speaking  to  them  by  the  proph- 
et under  the  similitude  of  a  vineyard,   he  demands, 
<*What  could  have  been  done  more  in  my  vineyard 
that  I  have  nut  done  in  it?   Wherefore  when  I  look- 
ed that  it  should  bring  forth  grapes,  brought  it  forth 
wild  grapes."     God  justly  expected,   that  his  people 
should  have   been  peculiarly  grateful  and    obedient, 
because  he  had  been  peculiarly  kind  and  beneficent. 
And  he  may  justly  expect  more  love  and  obedience 
from  us,  than  from  any   people,  on  whom  he  has  not 
bestowed  such  singular  privileges,  advantages,  and 
opportunities  of  promoting   his   glory,    and   our  own 
temporal  and  eternal  interests.     He   may  justly  ex- 
pect, that  his  Churches  here  should  be  more  pure  and 
uncorrupt,  than  other  Churches ;  that   his   Ministers 
bere  should  be  more  pious,  more  orthodox,  more  la- 
borious, and  more  faithful  than  other  JMinisters  ;  that 
his  Kulers  here  should  be  more  wise,  more  just,  and 
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more  devoted  to  the  public  good,  than  other  Rulei*s  ; 
that  his  People  here   should  be  more  religious,  morfi 
industrious^  more  obedient,  more  temperate,  and  more 
peaceable,  than  any  other  Christian  People.     In  a 
word,  he  may  justly  expect,  that  the  great  and  nu- 
merous blessings  by  which  he  has  distinguished  us, 
should  inspire  us  with  an  ardent  zeal  to  promote  the 
important  purposes,  for  which  he  has  raised  us  up  a 
people  to  himself.     God  is  opening  to  our  view  such 
future  scenes  and  objects,  as  ought  to  encourage  and 
animate  us  to  employ  all  the  means  in  our  power,  to 
build  up  the  nation  in  every  thing  that   is  great  and 
good.     If  Grod  should  continue  to  favour  us  in  time  to 
come,  as  he  has  done  in  time  past,  the  next  qentury 
may  raise  us  to  an  elevated  rank  among  the  greatest 
nations  on  earth.     It  is  supposed,  that  we  have  usu- 
ally doubled  our  numbers  once  in  every  twenty-five 
years ;  and  should  we  continue  to   increase  in  this 
ratio  through  the  next  century,  it  has  been  calculated, 
that  at  the  close  of  it   we  shall  amount  to  ninety-six 
millions  of  people.     God  has  brought  us  into  a  broad 
place,  where  he  can   not  only  raise  up   and  support 
such  a  great  and  mighty  nation,   but  employ  them  all 
as  instruments  of  promoting  his  glory,  and  the  happi- 
ness of  this  miserable    world.     And   as  our  progeni- 
tors have  been  the  instruments  of  raising  us  up  to  our 
present  high  and  happy  state,  so  it  properly  devolves 
upon  us,  as  a  grateful  and  indispensable  duty,  to  em- 
ploy all  our  civil,  religious,  and  literary  advantages 
in  promoting  the  civil,  religious,  and  literary  interests 
of  this  rising  empire.     Avery  extensive   field  of  la- 
bour lies  before  us ;  and  though  it  affords  promising 
prospects,  yet  these  prospects  mav  often  be  involved 
in  the  dark  clouds  of  public  calamUles   and   severe 
trials.    This  has  been  the  course  of  divine  providence 


towards  us  hitberfco,  and  therefore  we  may  expect/ 
Ibat  we  have  not  ooly  much  to  do^  bot  much  to  suffer, 
in  preserviug  our  liberties  both  civil  and  religious, 
and  in  extending  our  borders  to  the  western  ocean, 
through  avast  wilderness  filled  with  savages,  who  ar» 
supported  in  their  depredations  upon  us,  by  those  who 
are  iniini€a>l  to  them  as  well  as  to  us.  To  civilize 
iliose  who  need  to  be  civilized ;  to  gospelize  those 
who  need  to  be  gospelized  ;  to  instruct  those  who 
need  to  be  instructed ;  to  reform  those  who  need  to 
be  reformed  ;  and  to  restrain  those  who  need  to  be 
testrdined  in  this  growing  and  widely  extended  na«^ 
tioH,  will  require  all  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  all  the 
virtue  of  the  virtuous,  and  all  the  courage,  zeal,  and 
li0B.8Volence  of  the  pious.  You  rejoic©>  and  have  rea- 
son to- rejoice  in  t]ie  present  prosperity  of  tiie nation; 
buit  you  have  reason  to  rejoice  with  trembling,  wbea 
you  reflect,  tha<t  the  continuance  and  increase  of  their 
future  prosperity,  depends  so  much  upon  the  short- 
sighted wisdom,  feeble  virtue^  and  feebler  piety  of 
those,  who  are  now  on  the  stage  of  action.  Great 
zeal  and  benevolence  have  been  displayed  and  are 
still  displayed,  in  sending  the  gospel  and  the  preach- 
ers of  the  gospel  to  the  ignorant  and  uncivilized  sav= 
a^s  on  our  borders.  But  there  is  a  stronger  inclina- 
tion in  the  selfish  and  avaricious  to  destroy,  than  to 
pj-otect,  enlighten,  and  save  those  poor,  perishing 
Pagans.  And  all  such  persons  will  do  more  to  coun- 
teract and  obstruct,  than  to  promote  our  benevolent 
exertions. 

We  have  the  same  kind  of  difficulties  and  obstacles 
t9  meet  and  surmount,  in  order  to  christianize  Amer- 
ica^ tliat  our  forefathers  had  to  meet  and  surmount, 
when  they  first  fixed  ther  residence  among  the  nalion? 
aiad  t  heir  gods  in  tliis  country.    They  were  pious  and 


patriotic;  they  loved  their  own  country,  and  deieT- 
mined  to  promote  its  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal 
prosperity.  And  they  were  wise  and  good  to  labour 
in  the  field  where  Grod  had  destined  them  to  labour. 
This  country  is  the  proper  field  for  our  principal  la- 
bours and  benevolent  exertions,  to  promote  the  cause 
of  Christ  and  the  salvation  of  our  fellow-men.  If  re- 
ligion be  essentially  necessary  to  proraote  and  secur© 
the  blessings  of  civil  government  and  civil  society,  as 
«ur  wisest  statesmen  tell  us,  then  it  is  our  imperious 
duty,  to  diffuse  the  knowledge  and  spirit  of  the  gos* 
pel  as  far  as  possible  through  the  United  States,  in 
order  to  secure  and  proraote  our  highest  temporal  a9 
well  as  spiritual  interests.  These  are  interests  which 
God  undoubtedly  intended  to  promote,  by  giving  us  a 
national  existence ;  and  by  the  great  and  peculiar 
privileges  and  blessings  which  he  has  already  con- 
ferred upon  us.  What  he  has  done  for  us,  is  a  pre- 
sage of  what  he  still  intends  to  do  for  us  in  future. 
We  have  good  grounds  to  place  an  unshaken  confi- 
dence in  his  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness.  The 
prayers  of  our  pious  ancestors  and  of  their  pious  pos- 
terity, have  entered  into  the  ears  of  Him,  who  is  able 
and  ready  to  answer  them.  The  burden  of  their  fer- 
vent petitions  has  been  for  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
prosperity  of  America.  They  have  availed  much, 
and  will  avail  much  to  draw  down  future  blessings 
upon  this  favorite  land.  We  have  the  same  encour- 
agement to  trust  in  Grod,  that  they  had,  and  are  boun4j^ 
by  the  same  obligations  to  do  it.  But  our  trust  must 
be  accompanied  with  our  best  eflforts,  to  make  this 
p^ple  both  iioly  and:  happy.  All  our  national  inter- 
esits  are  tiow  lodged  in  our  hands,  and  it  depends  upon 
us,  whether  we  will  maintain  or  desti'oy  them.  If 
w«  are  faithful  to  God,  to  ourselves,  and  to  our  pos- 
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terity,  God  will  never  leave  nor  forsake  us  ;  nor  suf- 
fer us  to  leave  and  forsake  him. 

We  have  lived  to  see  what  none  of  us  will  ever  live 
to  sec  again — the  Close  of  a  Century,  To-morrow 
we  may  see  the  beginning  of  a  new  century  ;  but  we 
have  no  ground  to  expect  to  see  the  end  of  it  Be- 
fore that  period  arrives,  we  shall  all  follow  one 
another  into  that  world,  from  whence  we  shall  never 
return.  In  the  course  of  the  current  year,  there  have 
been  nineteen  Deaths  among  this  people.  We  shall 
not  soon  forget  those  who  were  near  and  dear  to  us. 
Though  one  century  be  just  as  long  as  another;  not 
so  are  the  lives  of  men.  The  gravels  without  any. 
order.  Let  no  man  boast  of  to-morrow,  for  he  know- 
eth  not  what  a  day,  and  much  less  what  a  year,  or  a 
century  may  bring  forth.  What  vast  numbers  of 
mankind  has  the  last  hundred  vears  carried  to  their 
long  home;  and  how  many  will  the  next  sweep  ojff 
from  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  how  many  more  will  iive 
and  die,  before  that  Great  Day  shall  come,  when  the 
whole  human  race  will  iind  their  final  and  unchange- 
able condition  !  We  must  all  appear  before  the  judg- 
ment seat  of  Christ,  where  we  shall  be  deeply  and 
eternally  interested  in  the  decisions  of  that  Supreme 
Judge.  The  celebration  of  the  last  century  of  time, 
will  be  a  joyful  festival  to  some,  but  a  day  of  dark- 
ness and  hopeless  destruction  toothers.  If  any  have 
the  witness  in  themselves,  that  they  are  prepared  to 
meet  their  Judge  in  peace,  let  thera  rejoice ;  but  if 
any  are  conscious  to  themselves,  that  they  are  not 
prepared  ;  let  them  mourn,  repent,  and  return  to  God 
tipon  the  gracious  terms  of  the  gospel,  before  their 
day  of  grace  expires,  and  their  feet  stumble  upon  the 
dark  mountains  of  death. 
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Words  by  the  Eey.  JAItfES  FLINT. 

Music  composed  and  sung  by  B,  BROWJ^Tf  Esq* 
At  the  celebration  of  the  landing  of  the  Forefathers,  1820. 
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Come,      listen     to    my     story,  Tho'       often    told    before,  Of 
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men  who  past    to        glorj,  Thro'  toil  and     travail         sore 
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Of  men  who  did  for  co>science'a  lake  Their  native  land  forego,      And 
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sought  a  home  and  freedom  here,  Two  hundred  years       ago. 
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CHORUS. 


Two    hundred  years     ago,        Two  hundred  years     ago,  And 
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sought  a  home  and  freedom  here,  Two  hundred  years        ago. 
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O,  Hwas  no  earth-born  passion 

That  bade  th'  adventurers  stray ;   ^ 
The  world  and  all  its  fashion 

With  them  ha*l  passed  away. 
A  voice  from  heaven  made  them  look 

Above  the  things  below, 
When  here  they  sought  a  resting  place  ~ 

Two  hundred  years  ago. 


* 


O*  dark  the  scene  and  dreary, 

.When  here  thy  sat  them  down ; 
Of  storms  and  billows  weary, 

And  chilletl  with  winters  frown. 
Deep  moaned  the  forests  of  the  wind, 

Loud  howled  the  sqtvage  foe, 
While  here  there  evening  prayer  arose 

Two  hundred  years  ago. 


I  If  greatness  be  in  daring, 

I      Our  pilgrim  sires  were  great ; 

I  Whose  sojourn  here  unsparing, 

5      Disease  and  famine  wait ; 

I  And  of  their  treach'rous  foes  combined 

I     To  lay  the  strangers  low, 

J  While  founding  here  their  commonwealUi 

i      Two  hundred  years  ngo. 


*Twould  drown  the  heart  in  sorrow 

To  tell  of  all  their  woes  ; 
Nor  respite  could  they  borrow, 

But  from  the  grave's  repose. 
Yet  nought  could  daunt  the  pilgrim  band 

Or  sink  their  courage  low. 
Who  came  to  plant  the  gospel  here 

jfwe^  hundred  years  ago. 


I  Tho'  seeming  overzealous 

J     In  things  by  us  deemed  light, 

5  They  were  but  duly  jealous 

I      Ofpower  usurping  right. 

J  They  nobly  chose  to  part  with  all 

J      Most  dear  to  men  below, 

5  To  worship  here  their  God  in  peace 

I     Two  hundred  years  ago. 


With  humble  prayer  and  fasting 

In  every  strait  and  grief. 
They  sought  the  Everlasting, 

And  found  a  sure  relief. 
There  cov'nant  God  o'ershadow'd  them. 

Their  shield  from  every  foe, 
And  gave  them  here  a  dwelling  place 

Two  hundred  years  ago. 


I  From  seeds  they  sow'd  with  weeping 

»      Our  richest  harvest  rise ; 

I  We  still  the  fruits  are  reaping 

I      Of  pilgrim  enterprize. 

f  Then  grateful  we  to  them  will  pay 

t     The  debt  of  fame  we  owe, 

f  Who  planted  here  the  tree  of  life 

I     Two  hundred  years  ago. 


Of  fair  New-England's  glory 

They  laid  the  corner  stone; 
This  praise  in  deathless  story 

Iheir  grattjful  sons  shall  own. 
Prophetic  ihey  foresaw,  in  time, 

A  mighty  state  should  giow 
From  them,  a  few  faint  pilgrims  here, 

Two  hundred  years  ago. 


i  As  comes  this  period  yearly, 

i      Around  our  cheerful  fires, 

f  We'll  think  and  tell  how  dearly 

i     Our  comforts  cost  our  sires. 

I  For  them  we'll  wake  the  votive  song, 

I      And  bid  the  canvas  glow, 

I  Whe  fixed  the  home  of  freedom  here 

J      Ttvo  hundred  years  ago. 


V  /^  ^ 


THE  FATHERS  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 
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DISCOURSE 


DELIVERED     AT     CAMBRIDGE, 


DECEMBER   22,    1844. 


By    JOHN    A.    ALBRO, 

PASTOR   OF   THE    FIRST   CHURCH    IN    CONNECTION   WITH 
THE   SHEPARD    SOCIETY. 


BOSTON: 

CHARLES   C.   LITTLE   AND   JAMES  BROWN. 

M  DCCC  XLV. 


Thurston,  Torry,  <^  Company,  Printers, 
31  Devonshire  Street,  Boston. 


Cambkidge,  December,  1844. 
Ret.  John  A.  Alero, 
Deal- Sir,  —  Having  listened  with  much  pleasure  to  your  Discourse  on 
the  22d  instant,  and  esteeming  it  an  honorable  tribute  to  the  memory  and 
character  of  our  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  believing  the  dissemination  of  its 
principles  important,  we  respectfully  request  that  you  will  allow  it  to  be 
published. 

Tour  obedient  servants, 

Charles  C.  Little, 
Zelotes  Hosmer, 
Jacob  H.  Bates, 
Charles  W.  Homer, 
William  Saunders. 
Asa  Gray. 


Gentlemen, 

The  Discourse,  which  you  do  me  the  honor  to  think  may  be  useful  to  the 

public,  is  at  your  service  ;  and  I  commit  it  to  the  press  with  the  prayer  that 

He  who  conducted  the  Pilgrims  to  these  shores,  and  sustained  them  in 

their  labors,  may  make  it  instrumental  in  advancing  the  work  which  they 

made  so  many  sacrifices  to  commence  in  New  England. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

JOHN  A.  ALBRO. 

Messrs.  C.  C.  lAttle,  Zelotes  Hosmer,  J.  H.  Bates,  ) 
Charles  W.  Homer,  Wm.  Saunders,  Asa  Gray.    ) 


DISCOURSE. 


PSALM  XLIV.  1-3. 

WE  HAVE  HEARD  WITH  OUR  EARS,  O  GOD,  OUR  FATHERS  HAVE  TOLD  US,  WHAT  WORK 
THOU  DIDST  IN  THEIR  DAYS,  IN  THE  TIMES  OF  OLD.  HOW  THOU  DIDST  DRIVE  OUT 
THE  HEATHEN  WITH  THY  HAND,  AND  PLANTEDST  THEM  ;  HOW  THOU  DIDST  AFFLICT 
THE  PEOPLE,  AND  CAST  THEM  OUT.  FOR  THEY  GOT  NOT  THE  LAND  IN  POSSESSION 
BY  THEIR  OWN  SWORD,  NEITHER  DID  THEIR  OWN  ARM  SAVE  THEM  ;  BUT  THY  RIGHT 
HAND,  AND  THINE  ARM,  AND  THE  LIGHT  OF  THY  COUNTENANCE,  BECAUSE  THOU 
HADST  A  FAVOR  UNTO  THEM. 

Just  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  years  ago  this 
day,  a  ship's  company,  consisting  of  about  one  hundred 
persons,  landed  upon  these  shores,  then  inhabited  only 
by  wandering  savages,  and  commenced  the  first  per- 
manent, civilized  settlement  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
They  were  soon  followed  by  other  and  larger  compa- 
nies of  similar  character,  driven  from  their  native 
country  by  the  same  causes,  and  having  in  view  the 
same  great  object.  These  colonists,  among  whom  the 
names  of  Bradford,  Winslow,  Brewster,  Carver,  Win- 
throp,  Endicot,  Cotton  and  Shepard,  appear  conspic- 
uous, were  the  political  and  religioiis  fathers  of  New 
England. 

It  is  natural  that  we,  who  have  entered  into  their 
labors,  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  toil  and  self- 
denial,  should  wish  to  know  soniething  respecting 
their  character,  and  to  understand  the  great  object 


of  their  sacrifices.  Nay,  it  is  the  solemn  duty  of 
all  who  call  themselves  by  the  name  of  Puritan,  to 
study  the  history  of  their  fathers  with  an  enlightened 
zeal.  It  has  been  too  much  the  fashion  in  New  Eng- 
land, to  represent  the  Pilgrims  in  a  contemptible  or 
ridiculous  light,  and  to  speak  of  our  institutions, 
both  religious  and  political,  as  accidental  results  of  ig- 
norance, superstition,  and  fanaticism.  But  this  is  as 
ungrateful  as  it  is  absurd.  We  ought  to  know  better  ; 
and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  public  opinion  and 
feeling  will  be  greatly  changed  in  relation  to  those 
men.  As  new  dangers  threaten  our  beloved  New 
England,  and  principles  and  practices  subversive  of 
our  privileges  are  openly  advocated  and  embraced, 
we  shall  instinctively  turn  to  the  wisdom  of  the  past, 
and  examine  with  increasing  interest  the  grounds 
upon  which  our  liberties  and  hopes  rest ;  and  all 
sober,  intelhgent  and  thoughtful  men,  whatever  may 
be  their  religious  opinions  or  ecclesiastical  relations, 
will  see  in  the  Pilgrims,  not  greedy  adventurers  nor 
bewildered  fanatics,  but  men  chosen  of  God,  and 
wonderfully  fitted  both  intellectually  and  morally  for 
the  arduous  work  of  laying  the  foundation  of  a  great, 
free,  and  powerful  commonwealth,  —  mejsji  who  de- 
serve to  be  held  in  everlasting  remembrance,  and 
honored  at  each  returning  anniversary  by  the  praises 
of  a  grateful  posterity. 

It  will  not  be  unsuitable  or  unprofitable  for  us  to 
dwell  for  a  few  moments  this  morning  upon  the 
character,  and  principles  of  those  from  whom  we 
have  received  this  fair  inheritance  ;  not  merely  for 
the  sake  of  celebrating  the  praises  of  men,  however 
good  or  great,  but  of  commemorating  the  work  which 


God  wrought  in  their  days,  and  by  their  agency,  and 
of  awakening  our  gratitude  to  Him  from  whom 
Cometh  every  good  and  perfect  gift. 

Our  Pilgrim  Fathers  were  Enghshmen,  and  mem- 
bers, originally,  of  the  church  of  England.  They 
separated  from  the  church  in  which  they  were 
born  and  educated,  abandoned  their  pleasant  homes, 
and  came  to  this  wilderness,  not  merely  to  escape 
from  the  oppression  to  which  they  were  subject 
on  account  of  non-conformity  to  the  requirements 
of  a  rehgious  system  which  they  believed  to  be  in- 
consistent with  the  purity,  freedom,  and  simplicity  of 
the  Gospel ;  but  to  erect  the  tabernacle  of  God  among 
the  heathen,  according  to  the  pattern  shown  them  in 
the  mount ;  to  build  around  the  altar  and  church  of 
God  a  rehgious  commonwealth  which  should  be  gov- 
erned, not  by  the  blind  and  capricious  will  of  man, 
but  by  the  law  of  Christ;  and  to  propagate  the 
Gospel  among  the  aborigines  of  this  continent, 
which  had  never  before  been  visited  by  the  day- 
spring  from  on  high.  Let  them  be  the  expositors 
of  their  own  principles  and  designs.  "  We  are 
thankfully  to  acknowledge,"  says  Gov.  Bradford, 
"  the  great  work  of  God  in  the  reformation  made  in 
our  dear  native  land ;  in  which  the  tyranny  and 
power  of  the  pope  was  cast  off,  and  the  purity  of 
doctrine  in  the  chief  foundations  of  religion  restor- 
ed :  and  though  she  fell  short,  in  some  things,  of 
other  reformed  churches,  especially  in  government, 
yet  not  in  the  truth  and  power  of  godliness,  but 
rather  to  exceed  these  in  such  as  the  Lord  raised 
up  and  enhghtened  among  them.  But  herein  was 
the  great  defect,  that  this  lordly  hierarchy  was  con- 


tinued  after  the  pope  was  cut  off,  in  the  same  callings 
and  offices,  and  ruled  (in  a  manner)  by  the  same  laws, 
and  had  the  same  power  and  jurisdiction  over  the 
whole  nation,  without  any  distinction  ;  all  being  com- 
pelled, as  members  of  this  national  church,  to  submit 
to  the  form  of  worship  established,  and  this  govern- 
ment set  over  them  far  differing  from  the  liberty  of  the 
Gospel  and  the  practice  of  other  reformed  churches, 
who  admitted  only  such  into  the  church,  and  to  par- 
take of  the  holy  things,  as  manifested  repentance, 
and  made  public  confession  of  their  faith,  according 
to  the  Scriptures  ;  and  had  such  a  ministry  set  over 
them  as  themselves  liked  and  approved  of* 

This,  not  only  our  fathers,  but  many  in  the  church, 
as  Ridley,  a  bishop  and  a  martyr,  complained  of. 
And  "  finding  the  pious  ministers  urged  with  subscrip- 
tion, or  silenced,  and  the  people  greatly  vexed  with 
the  commissary  courts,  apparitors  and  pursuivants, 
which  they  bare  sundry  years  with  much  patience, 
till  they  were  led  by  the  continuance  and  increase 
of  these  troubles  and  other  means,  to  search  and 
see  further  into  these  things  through  the  light  of 
God's  word;  — how  that  not  only  the  ceremonies 
were  unlawful,  but  also  the  lordly  and  tyrannical 
power  of  the  prelates,  who  contrary  to  the  freedom 
of  the  Gospel  would  load  the  consciences  of  men,  and 
by  their  compulsive  power  make  a  profane  mixture 
of  divine  worship ;  —  that  their  offices,  courts  and 
canons,  were  unlawful,  being  such  as  have  no  war- 
rant in  the  word  of  God,  but  were  the  same  which 
were  used  in  popery  and  still  retained.     Upon  which 

*  Bradford's  History  of  Massachusetts.     App.  p.  430. 


these  people  shake  off  this  yoke  of  antichristian  bond- 
age, and,  as  the  Lord's  free  people,  join  themselves 
by  covenant  into  a  church  state,  to  walk  in  all  his 
ways,  made  known,  or  to  be  made  known  to  them, 
according  to  their  best  endeavors,  whatever  it  might 
cost  them."* 

But  their  design,  as  has  been  said,  was  not  merely 
to  find  a  spot  where  they  and  their  posterity  might  en- 
joy freedom  from  what  they  considered  ecclesiastical 
tyranny ;  they  desired  to  extend  the  boundaries  of 
Zion ;  to  make  Christ  known  to  the  heathen  ;  and  to 
impart  to  the  natives  of  this  country  the  blessings 
of  a  pure  Christianity  in  exchange  for  the  asylum 
which  they  sought  for  themselves.  To  use  their 
own  language,  "  They  hoped  the  honor  of  God,  of 
their  king  and  country  would  be  advanced  by  this 
settlement  without  injury  to  the  native  inhabitants: 
they  intended  to  take  nothing  but  what  the  Indians 
were  willing  to  dispose  of;  not  to  interfere  with  them 
except  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  among  them, 
and  the  propagation  of  Christianity." 

This  noble  design  they  attempted  to  realize  by 
planting  Congregationalism,  which  was  at  once 
church  and  state,  —  a  Christian  commonwealth,  —  a 
church  exercising  so  much  temporal  power  as  was 
necessary  to  its  preservation  and  perpetuity,  —  and  a 
state  modeled  upon  the  idea,  and  deriving  all  its 
vitality  and  all  its  sanctions  from  the  spiritual  life  of 
the  church.  If  they  erred  in  thus  uniting,  or  rather 
identifying  the  church  and  state,  their  descendants  and 
successors  have  corrected  their  mistake  by  separating 

*  Bradford's  History  of  Massachusetts.     App.  p.  429. 
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these  two  things  widely  enough.  But  the  church 
which  they  here  planted,  and  the  political  organiza- 
tion which  they  framed  in  accordance  with  their 
religious  ideas,  both  survive  the  lapse  of  time  and  the 
changes  of  the  world,  and  make  us  acquainted  with 
their  view  of  a  free  commonwealth,  and  a  truly  spirit- 
ual church. 

Of  their  political  work  I  do  not  intend  to  speak. 
Respecting  the  ecclesiastical  system  which  they 
adopted,  a  few  words  will  suffice.  Congregationalism, 
—  the  Congregationalism  of  our  fathers,  I  mean,  — 
rests  professedly,  not  partly  upon  the  Bible  and  partly 
upon  the  devices  of  men,  like  the  angel  of  the  apoca- 
lypse, who  stood  with  one  foot  upon  the  land  and 
the  other  upon  the  sea,  but  directly  and  solely  upon 
the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus 
Christ  himself  being  the  chief  corner  stone.  It  recog- 
nizes the  Redeemer,  who  gave  himself  that  he  might 
sanctify  and  cleanse  the  church  by  his  own  blood, 
and  that  he  might  present  it  unto  himself  a  glorious 
church,  not  having  spot  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such 
thing,  as  the  only  head,  and  source  of  all  authority.  It 
calls  the  ministers  of  Christ  brethren,  and  forbids  them 
in  the  name  of  him  who  is  the  master  of  us  all,  to  claim 
any  authority  or  official  preeminence  over  each  other. 
It  secures  to  the  churches  the  right  to  elect  those  who 
are  to  rule  over  them  in  the  Lord ;  to  maintain  their 
own  discipHne  and  order;  and  to  seek  their  own  edi- 
fication and  religious  welfare  in  the  way  pointed  out 
by  the  word  of  God.  It  elevates  the  Bible  above  the 
wisdom  of  man,  and  makes  all  the  members,  from  the 
least  to  the  greatest,  amenable  to  one  tribunal,  and 
responsible  to  one  Lawgiver.     It  aims  to  give  free 
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scope  to  individual  piety,  without  encouraging  pride 
of  gifts,  and  calls  into  exercise  the  talents  of  all  for 
the  promotion  of  the  common  cause.     It  guarantees 
the  right  of  private  judgment  in  matters  pertaining 
to  the  soul's  salvation,  —  encouraging  men  to  think 
freely,  to  act  conscientiously,  to  search  the  Scriptures 
carefully,  —  and  sets   no  hmit  to  the  development  of 
Christian  character.     It  presents  a  plain,  scriptural 
Creed,  vi^hich  all  who  truly  believe  the  Bible,  and  look 
to  Christ  alone  for  redemption,   can   assent  to,  and  a 
form  of  government  and  of  worship  at  once  simple, 
conformable  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and  obviously 
conducive  to  personal  freedom,  edification,  and  spirit- 
ual enjoyment,*      It  exalts   the  spiritual  above   the 
formal,   without   denying   the  use  of  decent  forms  ; 
inward  worship    above   external  rites ;  obedience  to 
the   law  of  Christ   above  conformity  to   man's  de- 
vices ;  and  God's  truth  above   all   the  learning  and 
philosophy  of  the   world.     It  preaches   to   all  men 
repentance   towards   God,  and    faith   in   the    Lord 
Jesus  Christ  as  an  atoning  Saviour,  as  the  great  con- 
ditions of  eternal  Hfe  ;  and  when  it  has  secured  these, 
it  exhorts  its  converts  to  worship  and  serve  God  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  a  conscience  purged  from 
dead  works,  and  enlightened  by  the  Holy  Ghost.     It 
has   ever    been    a   powerful   ally    of    civil   freedom, 
intelhgence,   general   education,    and  true  progress. 
It   has  infused  something  of  its  free  spirit  into  de- 
nominations that  reject  its  doctrines,  and  condemn 
its  order;  and  those  who  would  hmit  its  influence 
are  often  warmed  and  animated  by  its  fire.     It  is  the 

*  See  Cambridge  Platform,  1648,  and  Confession  of  faith,  1680. 
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nursing  queen  of  missions ;  and  in  the  name  of  her 
divine  Lord,  calls  upon  all  her  children  to  aid  in 
preaching  the  Gospel  to  every  creature. 

Such,  briefly,  is  the  ecclesiastical  system  which  the 
Pilgrims  came  to  this  wilderness  to  establish.  And 
by  the  grace  of  God  they  accomplished  their  purpose. 
The  congregational  churches,  founded  by  the  Fathers, 
have  been  the  glory  of  the  land,  the  best  expositors 
of  religious  rights  and  duties,  and  the  gate  of  heaven 
to  innumerable  heavy  laden  sinners.  And  if  the  time 
shall  ever  come  when  Congregationalism  shall  be 
deprived  of  its  strength,  and  driven  from  its  place 
among  the  institutions  of  our  country,  a  great  light 
will  be  extinguished,  and  even  those  most  hostile  to 
it  will  have  reason  to  mourn. 

What,  then,  was  the  moral,  and  rehgious  charac- 
ter of  those  who  conceived  and  executed  a  design 
so  vast  and  so  beneficial  ?  None  who  read  the  early 
history  of  New  England  can  fail  to  see  that  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers  were  extraordinary  men ;  that,  viewed 
as  the  founders  of  a  church  and  state,  every  thing 
about  them  bore  the  stamp  of  greatness ;  that  they 
had  an  energy,  boldness,  decision,  steadfastness  of 
purpose,  and  clearness  of  vision,  which  place  them 
among  the  world's  greatest  men  and  best  benefactors. 

But  the  most  prominent  and  shining  characteristic 
of  those  men  was  a  deep,  pure,  and  vigorous  piety. 
They  were  eminently  holy  men.  They  walked  by 
faith,  and  not  by  sight ;  and  under  the  severest  labor, 
the  most  disheartening  trials,  the  most  cruel  sufferings, 
endured  as  seeing  him  who  is  invisible.  They 
reposed  unwavering  confidence  in  God  and  in  the 
cause  which   they   had  espoused.      Amidst   all    the 
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hardships  to  which  they  were  continually  exposed,  — 
the  terrors  of  famine,  the  rigor  of  a  New  England 
winter  without  comfortable  dwellings,  the  wasting 
sickness  which  once  threatened  the  very  existence 
of  the  infant  colony,  the  unprecedented  labors  and 
discouragements  which  they  encountered  at  every 
step,  —  they  never  desponded,  and  never  murmur- 
ed. They  never  expressed  regret  that  they  had  un- 
dertaken to  rear  the  tabernacle  of  God  among  the 
savages  of  the  wilderness,  nor  breathed  a  wish,  like 
the  Israelites  of  old,  to  go  back  to  the  country  from 
whence  they  came  out.  "  We  are  well  weaned," 
said  they,  "from  the  dehcate  milk  of  our  mother  coun- 
try, and  inured  to  the  difficulties  of  a  strange  land. 
We  are  knit  together  in  a  strict  sacred  bond,  to  take 
care  of  the  good  of  each  other  and  of  the  whole.  It  is 
not  with  us  as  with  other  men,  whom  small  things  can 
discourage,  or  small  discontents  cause  to  wish  them- 
selves at  home  again."  They  never  doubted  that 
the  cause  they  had  undertaken,  would  prosper  in  the 
end,  or  that  God  would  glorify  himself  by  the  perma- 
nent establishment  of  Christianity  in  this  new  world. 
When  they  were  brought  apparently  to  the  brink  of 
destruction,  and  nothing  appeared  to  the  eye  of  sense 
but  a  speedy  annihilation  of  all  their  hopes ;  when 
He  in  whom  they  had  trusted,  and  for  whose  glory 
they  had  made  these  immense  sacrifices,  seemed  to 
frown  upon  their  enterprise,  and  to  disown  both  them 
and  their  work ;  they  never  rebelled  against  his  provi- 
dence, nor  questioned  his  love.  Oppressed,  afflicted, 
cast  out  from  the  world's  favor  and  protection,  for- 
saken of  man,  and  apparently  of  God  also  for  a  sea- 
son, shut  in  by  the  merciless  sea,  and  the  savage 
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wilderness,  they  prayed  and  sang  as  aforetime  ;  and 
in  their  deepest  distress  exclaimed  with  the  clear 
vision  and  earnest  faith  of  the  Prophet,  "  Although 
the  figtree  shall  not  blossom,  neither  shall  fruit  be  in 
the  vines ;  the  labor  of  the  olive  shall  fail,  and  the 
fields  shall  yield  no  meat ;  the  flock  shall  be  cut  off 
from  the  fold,  and  there  shall  be  no  herd  in  the  stalls ; 
yet  we  will  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  we  will  joy  in  the 
God  of  our  salvation."  Truly  we  may  say  of  them 
as  the  apostle  speaks  of  the  elders  and  persecuted 
saints  of  old,  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy,  that 
theirs  was  a  faith  which  subdued  kingdoms,  wrought 
righteousness,  obtained  promises,  stopped  the  mouths 
of  lions,  and  quenched  the  violence  of  fire. 

The  great  end  of  all  their  labor  and  sacrifices,  was 
not,  as  we  have  seen,  personal  aggrandisement,  but 
the  glory  of  God.  The  settlement  of  New  England 
was  designed  to  secure  a  place  where  they  and 
their  children  might  live  according  to  the  divine 
commandments,  and  where  they  might  be  instru- 
mental in  extending  the  knowlege  of  salvation.  This 
is  evident  from  all  that  they  did.  Their  government, 
laws,  literary  institutions,  even  the  soil  from  which 
they  gained  their  daily  bread,  were  consecrated  to 
Christ  and  the  Church.  Pure  and  undefiled  rehg- 
ion  was  all  in  all  with  them.  For  this  they  went  out, 
Hke  Abraham,  from  their  father's  house,  not  knowing 
whither  they  went ;  for  this  they  cheerfully  endured 
all  the  privations  and  hardships  of  the  wilderness  ; 
for  this  they  sacrificed  every  thing  dear  to  them  in 
this  life ;  for  this  they  labored,  and  were  at  any  mo- 
ment ready  to  die. 

They  reverenced  the  Bible.     Probably  there  never 
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was  a  community  of  professing  Christians  who  bowed 
with  such  profound,  cheerful,  and  enhghtened  submis- 
sion to  the  revealed  will  of  God.  Their  faith  in  its 
doctrines  was  mingled  with  no  doubt  or  misgiving. 
Their  obedience  to  its  requirements  was  checked  by 
no  fear  of  consequences.  They  loved  to  meditate  upon 
its  doctrines  and  promises.  It  was  infinitely  more  dear 
to  them  than  any  earthly  good.  In  their  wanderings  it 
was  their  cloud  by  day  and  pillar  of  fire  by  night.  In 
their  afflictions  it  was  their  comforter.  Its  light  shone 
hke  the  shekinah  in  their  temples.  Their  laws  were 
framed  upon  its  legislation.  Its  spirit  hallowed  their 
affections  and  their  motives.  Its  wisdom  prompted 
and  sanctioned  all  their  works.  They  left  it  as  the 
most  precious  legacy  to  their  children.  And  to  their 
constant,  prayerful,  and  systematic  study  of  the  divine 
oracles  we  must  ascribe  that  clear  sightedness,  that 
profound  wisdom,  that  lofty  patriotism,  and  that  per- 
severance in  well  doing,  which  so  preeminently 
distinguished  them. 

They  regarded  the  Sabbath  as  a  divine  Institution. 
One  reason  assigned  by  the  Plymouth  colony  for  their 
leaving  Holland,  where  they  had  been  kindly  received, 
and  where  they  might  have  remained,  was,  we  are 
told,  that  their  children  might  not  be  led  to  adopt  the 
lax  notions  which  prevailed  there,  even  among  Chris- 
tians, in  regard  to  the  keeping  of  the  Sabbath.  They 
commenced  their  great  work  in  this  country  with  the 
deep  conviction  that  the  religion,  the  morals,  and  the 
temporal  prosperity  of  the  commonwealth  were  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  right  observance  of  this 
day.  They  declared  in  their  laws  that  the  violation 
of  the  fourth  commandment  by  a  community  tends  to 
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the  dishonor  of  God,  and  to  the  reproach  of  rehgion, 
renders  divine  ordinances  unprofitable,  destroys  the 
power  of  godUness,  is  the  source  of  all  profaneness 
and  irreligion,  and  brings  down  the  judgments  of  God 
upon  the  land.  And  their  practice  was  consistent 
with  their  principles.  They  remembered  the  Sabbath 
day  to  keep  it  holy.  They  did  every  thing  in  their 
power  to  secure  a  strict  observance  of  it  by  their  chil- 
dren and  the  population  in  general.  They  required 
by  law  that  the  Sabbath  should  be  kept,  outwardly 
at  least,  by  abstinence  from  all  servile  labor,  unne- 
cessary travelling,  and  vain  recreation ;  and  that  all 
persons  should  attend  public  worship  on  the  Lord's 
day,  unless  prevented  by  some  reasonable  cause.  * 

For  this  they  have  been  blamed  by  some  in  modern 
times.  A  generation  has  come  upon  the  stage  who 
are  disposed  to  undo  all  that  the  Fathers  did  upon 
this  subject.  For  many  years  there  has  been  a  grow- 
ing disregard  of  the  Sabbath.  Business  and  pleasure 
are  allowed  to  disturb  its  quiet,  to  the  scandal  of  rehg- 
ion, and  the  grief  of  all  Christians.  And  to  fill  up  the 
measure  of  our  folly,  conventions  are  held,  and 
newspapers  established,  and  lecturers  employed  to 
convince  the  community  that  the  fourth  command- 
ment was  never  binding  upon  us,  and  that  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  Pilgrims  is  absurd  and  oppressive. 
I  wonder  what  they  would  have  thought  of  such  a 
meeting  as  was  held  not  a  great  while  ago  in  the  city 
of  Boston,  with  reference  to  the  claims  of  this  sacred 
day.  In  their  gloomiest  moments,  I  am  sure,  they 
never  dreamed  that  men  claiming  this  as  their  native 

*  General  Laws,  pp.  132,  133. 
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land,  and  calling  themselves  Christian  reformers, 
would  endeavor  to  destroy  an  institution  which  they 
deemed  so  essential  to  our  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual 
prosperity.  What  say  you,  my  hearers,  were  the  Fa- 
thers right  or  wrong  upon  this  subject?  Shall  we 
follow  their  example,  or  join  with  those  who  would 
blot  out  the  Sabbath,  and  destroy  all  the  privileges 
and  blessings  connected  with  it. 

They  highly  valued  the  ordinances  of  the  gospel. 
They  landed  upon  these  shores  as  a  church  of  Christ ; 
and  their  main  object  was  to  enjoy  without  moles- 
tation the  preaching  of  the  word,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  sacraments,  according  to  their  un- 
derstanding of  the  Divine  will.  And  as  they  prosecuted 
their  design  of  founding  here  a  religious  common- 
wealth, they  adopted  it  as  a  principle,  never  to 
commence  a  settlement  without  a  pastor  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  and  to  break  unto  them  the  bread  of  hfe.  One 
of  their  first  works,  after  fixing  upon  the  site  of  a 
town,  was  to  build  a  house  for  the  worship  of  God. 
Poor  and  feeble  as  they  were,  they  seem  never  to  have 
been  too  poor  or  too  feeble  to  find  out  a  place  for  the 
Lord, —  a  habitation  for  the  mighty  God  of  Jacob.  The 
towns  in  New  England,  generally,  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years  after  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  did 
not  average  over  forty  families  when  they  built  their 
first  house  of  worship,  and  began  to  enjoy  the  stated 
ministrations  of  the  Gospel :  and  there  are  accounts  of 
"  raisings,"  as  they  are  termed,  where  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  town  could  sit  together  upon  the  sills  of 
the  house.  How  deeply  must  they  have  loved  the 
sanctuary  to  be  inclined  to  make  such  efforts  and  sac- 
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rifices,  as  in  their  weakness  and  poverty  they  must 
have  done,  in  order  to  enjoy  its  privileges. 

They  vv^ere  men  of  much  prayer,  and  communion 
with  God.  The  greatness  of  their  work  and  of  their 
trials  taught  them  the  value  of  a  throne  of  grace  ;  and 
they  gathered  about  it,  not  to  perform  a  ceremony,  or 
to  fulfil  a  duty,  but  to  ask  for  the  strength  they  needed 
in  their  perils  and  their  sufferings.  Perhaps  there 
never  was  a  people  who  sought  so  constantly,  so 
fervently,  so  perseveringly,  the  Divine  blessing  upon 
their  work.  They  undertook  nothing  either  of  a  pub- 
lic or  private  nature  without  solemn  prayer.  They 
baptized  their  whole  life  with  the  spirit  of  supplication. 
It  was  this  that  imparted  fortitude  and  courage  to  their 
hearts.  It  was  this  that  bore  them  triumphantly  through 
their  hardships.  It  was  this  that  gave  to  their  religious 
character  that  firmness  and  transparency  which  ren- 
dered it  so  remarkable.  It  was  this  that  crowned  their 
work  with  success.  We  may  safely  say  that  no  com- 
pany of  prayerless  men,  ever  exhibited  the  character, 
or  performed  the  works,  or  enjoyed  the  Divine  peace, 
that  distinguished  our  Fathers. 

They  were  men  of  profound  wisdom,  prudence,  and 
foresight.  Many  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  the 
Pilgrims  as  people,  whose  views  were  bounded  by  a 
thorny  and  unintelligible  creed,  and  whose  affections 
were  confined  within  the  limits  of  a  small  and  pecu- 
liar sect.  Piety  was,  doubtless,  their  most  prominent 
and  beautiful  characteristic ;  and  they  labored  with 
singular  devotion  for  the  prosperity  of  the  church,  and 
the  diflTusion  of  their  religious  views.  But  they  were 
not   merely  pious   and    narrow-minded    theologians. 
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Many  of  them  were  great  men,  even  in  the  sense  in 
which  that  phrase  is  used  hy  the  world.  They  pos- 
sessed all  the  elements  of  a  sublime  and  illustrious 
character.  They  were  men  of  highly  cultivated  minds. 
They  had  much  knowledge  of  the  world.  Their  plans 
were  conceived  and  executed  with  great  wisdom  and 
prudence.  They  were  far  in  advance  of  their  age  in 
sound  political  knowledge.  They  were  public  spirited 
men ;  who  Hved  not  to  themselves,  but  for  a  remote 
posterity.  England  at  that  time  had  not  many  better 
men,  and  it  would  be  a  grievous  wrong  to  their  mem- 
ory to  compare  them  with  the  founders  of  Greece  or 
Rome.  That  we  do  not  estimate  their  intellectual 
character  extravagantly,  is  evident  from  their  works, 
—  from  what  they  accomplished.  They  have  left  their 
image  and  superscription  upon  all  that  we  see  around 
us.  Here  is  a  desert  turned  into  a  fruitful  field. 
Here  are  institutions,  religious,  political,  and  liter- 
ary, which  are  adapted  to  secure  and  perpetuate  the 
most  precious  rights  of  man ;  —  institutions,  which, 
with  the  light  and  experience  of  two  centuries  we  have 
not  changed  materially,  except  for  the  worse.  When 
did  feeble  and  narrow-minded  men  ever  conceive  and 
execute  a  work  hke  this  ?  "  Do  men  gather  grapes 
of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles  ?  Wherefore  by  their 
fruits  we  may  know  them." 

That  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  understood  the  importance 
of  general  education  in  relation  to  the  virtue,  freedom, 
and  happiness  of  society,  is  evident  from  their  early 
and  unwearied  eflforts  to  diffuse  among  the  people  a 
sound  and  healthful  literature.  The  schoolmaster 
held,  in  their  estimation,  a  place  next  the  gospel  min- 
ister ;  and  the  school-house,  in  their  settlements,  rose 


fast  by  the  house  of  God.  To  them  we  owe  that  system 
of  common  school  education  which  extends  the  benefits 
of  knowledge  to  all  classes,  and  to  every  man's  door. 
And  as  soon  as  they  had  provided  themselves  with 
dwellings  for  their  families,  and  erected  convenient 
places  for  God's  worship,  while  yet  poor,  and  suffer- 
ing the  want  of  even  the  common  necessaries  of  life, 
they  founded  a  High  School,  which  soon  became  a 
flourishing  College,  for  the  advancement  of  learning, 
and  the  thorough  education  of  their  posterity ;  believ- 
ing that  it  greatly  concerned  the  welfare  of  the  country 
that  its  youth  should  be  acquainted  with  good  litera- 
ture, and  dreading  to  leave  an  illiterate  ministry  to  the 
churches,  when  their  first  pastors  were  in  the  dust.* 

There  was  one  element  in  the  educational  system 
of  the  Puritans  which  distinguished  it,  and  which  we 
must  not  pass  over  without  remark,  and  that  was  re- 
ligion. Believing  that  it  is  "  one  chief  object  of  Satan 
to  keep  men  from  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures," 
and  that  it  was  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  people 
that  youth  should  be  educated  in  sound  doctrine,  as 
well  as  in  good  learning,  they  took  care  that  all  the 
children  of  the  commonwealth  should  be  taught  to 
read  and  understand  the  Bible.  They  had  but  little 
confidence  in  knowledge  without  piety ;  and  they 
sought  to  perpetuate  the  privileges  and  blessings  they 
had  suffered  so  much  to  secure,  by  imbuing  the  minds 
of  their  children  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel. 

It  was  with  these  views  and  feelings  that  they  caused 
the  Bible  and  the  Catechism  to  be  taught  diligently  in 
the  college  ;  and  required  that  all  instructors  of  youth 

*  New  England's  First  Fruits,  1643. 
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should  be  sound  in  the  faith,  as  well  as  unexceptiona- 
ble in  their  morals.*  Their  deep  interest  and  con- 
fidence in  catechetical  instruction  was  remarkable, 
even  in  an  ase  when  that  mode  of  communicatins; 
religious  truth  was  far  more  common  than  it  is  now. 
Every  minister  was  expected  to  catechize  all  the  chil- 
dren in  his  congregation  frequently,  and  all  parents 
were  required  to  see  that  their  children  were  prepared 
for  that  exercise.  The  selectmen  of  the  several  towns, 
also,  were  required  to  see  that  all  heads  of  families 
catechized  their  children  and  domestics  in  the  grounds 
and  principles  of  rehgion  at  least  once  a  week ;  and 
if  any  were  unable  to  do  this,  they  were  to  cause  such 
children  and  domestics  to  learn  some  short  orthodox 
catechism  by  heart,  that  they  might  be  prepared  to  an- 
swer the  questions  that  should  be  put  to  them  out  of  the 
book  by  their  parents,  or  by  the  selectmen  themselves.f 
It  is  to  be  greatly  lamented  that  catechetical  instruc- 
tion, which  our  Fathers  felt  to  be  so  important  in  the 
religious  education  of  the  youth  of  New  England,  should 
be  so  generally  laid  aside  as  it  is  at  the  present  day. 
To  this  is  unquestionably  to  be  attributed  much  of  the 
the  ignorance,  error,  and  instability  which  has  for  a 
long  season  been  so  deplorably  manifest  among  us. 
Nor  will  these  evils  be  removed  or  diminished  until 
this  practice  is  revived,  and  attended  to  with  as  much 
faithfulness,  diligence,  and  prayer,  both  in  families  and 
in  the  church,  as  in  the  days  of  the  Puritans.  It  may 
be  replied  that  we  have  the  Sabbath  school,  which  our 
Fathers  had  not.  But  Sabbath  schools,  beneficial  as 
they  are,  should  never  be  permitted  to  interfere  with 

*  General  Laws,  p.  136.  t  Ibid.  p.  26. 
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parental  or  ministerial  responsibility  to  the  young ;  nor 
be  regarded  as  a  substitute  for  thorough  doctrinal  and 
catechetical  instruction  at  home.  There  is  need  of 
both,  and  they  should  go  hand  in  hand  in  the  great 
work  of  training  up  the  rising  generation  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord. 

Such  was  the  character  of  those  men  who  turned 
the  wastes  of  New  England  into  fruitful  fields,  and 
made  the  wilderness  to  blossom  as  the  rose. 

But  it  is  said  they  had  their  errors.  It  is  even  so. 
To  err  is  human.  No  one  will  maintain  that  they 
never  believed  anything  that  was  not  true,  nor  did 
anything  that  had  better  not  have  been  done.  But 
in  what  period  of  the  world,  in  what  nation,  shall  we 
find  a  company  of  men  to  whom  was  committed  so 
great  a  work,  or  who  have  executed  the  task  as- 
signed them,  whatever  it  was,  so  nobly  and  so  success- 
fully ?  What  were  their  errors  ?  They  were  intolerant 
bigots,  says  one.  They  were  bloody  persecutors,  says 
another. 

The  charge  of  bigotry  is  often  brought  against  the 
Fathers  of  New  England,  by  those,  who  of  all  men 
have  the  least  right  to  say  anything  upon  that  sub- 
ject. The  words  of  the  Saviour  to  those  who  clam- 
ored for  judgment  upon  the  woman  taken  in  adul- 
tery, "Let  him  that  is  without  this  sin  among  you  cast 
the  first  stone  at  her,"  contain  an  admonition  which 
these  swift  witnesses  against  the  Puritans  would  do 
well  to  lay  to  heart.  Moreover  we  may  insist  upon 
the  evidence  that  the  Fathers  of  New  England  were 
bigoted  at  all.  What  is  bigotry  ?  Bigotry  has  been  de- 
fined to  be  a  blind  partiality  for  a  particular  sect,  com- 
bined with  hatred  of  all  who  diflfer  from  us.     If  this 
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definition  be  correct,  the  Pilgrims  were  no  bigots. 
They  were  Calvinists  indeed ;  and  that  they  loved 
their  own  church  with  an  affection  stronger  than 
death,  is  evident  from  the  hardships  they  endured,  and 
the  personal  sacrifices  they  made  to  plant  it,  and  to 
sustain  it  in  this  country.  But  their  attachment  was 
not  bhnd  or  foolish.  They  knew  by  experience  the 
value  of  what  they  loved,  and  felt  that  the  most  in- 
tense affection  is  cold  in  comparison  with  that  love 
wherewith  they  were  loved  by  Him  who  died  for  them. 
Nor  did  they  hate  any  man  or  sect  for  differing  from 
them  in  opinion  or  practice.  When  the  Massachu- 
setts company  were  about  to  sail  from  Yarmouth,  they 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Christians  of  England  which 
exhibits  a  most  kind,  liberal,  benevolent,  and  Christian 
spirit.  "  We  esteem  it  an  honor,"  said  they,  "  to 
call  the  Church  of  England,  from  whence  we  rise,  our 
dear  Mother ;  and  cannot  part  from  our  native  coun- 
try, where  she  specially  resideth,  without  much  sadness 
of  heart,  and  many  tears.  You  are  not  ignorant  that 
the  Spirit  of  God  stirred  up  the  heart  of  the  apostle 
Paul  to  make  continual  mention  of  Philippi,  which 
was  a  colony  of  Rome.  Let  the  same  Spirit,  we  be- 
seech you,  put  you  in  mind  to  pray  for  us  without 
ceasing,  who  are  weak  colony  from  yourselves,  making 
request  for  us  to  God  in  your  prayers.  And  so  far  as 
God  shall  enable  us,  we  will  give  Him  no  rest  on  your 
behalf,  wishing  our  heads  and  hearts  may  be  as  foun- 
tains of  tears  for  your  everlasting  welfare,  when  we 
shall  be  in  our  poor  cottages  in  the  wilderness,  overshad- 
owed with  the  spirit  of  supplication,  through  the  man- 
ifold necessities  and  tribulations  which  may  not  alto- 
gether unexpectedly,  nor,  we  hope,  unprofitably  befal 
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us."  What  language  to  use  towards  a  church  from 
which  they  had  received  such  hard  measure  !  If  they 
could  have  hated  any  denomination  of  Christians,  it 
would  have  been  the  Church  of  England.  But  flee- 
ing as  they  were  from  fines  and  imprisonment  to  a 
waste  howling  wilderness,  they  pour  out  their  prayers 
and  tears  for  that  Mother,  who  seemed  to  have  closed 
her  heart  against  some  of  the  worthiest  of  her  chil- 
dren, and  made  their  lives  bitter  with  hard  bondage. 
Even  Cotton  Mather,  who  has  been  thought  the 
straitest  and  most  exclusive  of  his  sect,  says  that 
the  New  England  churches,  though  they  were  "  shy 
of  using  any  thing  in  the  worship  of  God,  for  which 
they  could  not  see  a  warrant  in  the  Bible,  yet  swal- 
lowed up  the  names  of  Congregational,  Presbyterian, 
EpiscopaUan,  Anti-psedo  Baptist,  in  that  of  Christian  ; 
persons  of  all  those  persuasions  being  taken  into 
fellowship,  when  visible  godliness  recommended 
them."  *  When  did  bigotry  ever  use  language  like 
this?  What  denomination  of  Christians  will  now 
reciprocate  this  charitable  judgment  which  went  forth 
from  the  heart  of  Congregationalism,  and  which  every 
true  son  of  the  Pilgrims  is  now  ready  to  subscribe 
with  his  own  hand  ? 

The  other  charge  referred  to  is  more  serious.  They 
fled  from  persecution,  it  is  said,  and  as  soon  as  they 
obtained  power,  they  became  the  merciless  persecu- 
tors of  all  who  could  not  agree  with  them  in  opinion 
and  practice. 

This  has  been  repeated  so  often,  so  confidently,  and 
with  such  a  plausible   reference  to  time,  place,  and 

*  Enchantments  Encountered,  p.  10. 
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persons,  that  to  many  it  seems  like  an  incontrovertible 
fact ;  and  any  attempt  to  vindicate  those  much  injured 
men,  may  be  regarded  as  indicating  great  ignorance  of 
their  characters,  or  disregard  of  historical  truth.  To  us, 
however,  this  is  not  clear.  After  a  somewhat  careful 
examination  of  the  history  of  those  troublous  times 
which  tried  the  faith,  and  patience,  and  principles  of 
our  Fathers,  we  are  unable  to  find  satisfactory  evidence 
that  they  were  ever  guilty  of  persecuting  any  man,  or 
body  of  men,  on  account  of  their  rehgious  opinions. 
That  it  was  their  first  great  object  to  establish  a  church 
and  commonwealth  upon  principles,  which  were  re- 
garded by  many  as  exclusive;  that  they  adopted  a 
discipline  which  was  felt  by  dissenters  from  their  doc- 
trines to  be  severe ;  that  they  guarded  the  infant 
church,  which  was  of  all  things  in  this  world  dearest  to 
their  hearts,  and  which  they  perilled  all  their  hopes  on 
earth  to  plant  firmly  upon  this  soil,  with  a  jealousy 
very  inconvenient  to  those  who  hated  it ;  and  that  they 
were  at  times  severe  in  the  punishment  of  those  who 
intentionally  violated  the  religious  or  civil  order  of  the 
country,  no  one  will  deny.  But  that  they  were  perse- 
cutors of  good  men,  in  the  proper  sense  of  that  word, 
cannot  be  shown  from  the  undisputed  record  of  their 
public  acts;  and  even  the  jealousy  of  dissent,  and 
severity  of  discipline  which  are  complained  of,  find  an 
ample  apology  in  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
were  obliged  to  act. 

What  is  persecution  ?     There  is  much  vagueness 
and  confusion  of  thought  in  the  public  mind  in  rela- 
tion to  this  question  ;   and  every  man  who  suffers  in 
mind,  body,  or  estate,  from  the  doings  of  church  or 
d 
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commonwealth,  is  called  a  martyr  by  the  multitude, 
who  do  not  discriminate  between  the  sentence  of  a 
wise  and  necessary  law,  and  an  act  of  wanton  cruelty. 
We  may  learn  what  persecution  is  from  the  consola- 
tion which  the  Saviour  administers  to  those  who  are 
objects  of  it.  "  Blessed  are  they  which  are  persecu- 
ted for  righteousness'  sake  ;  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  revile  you, 
and  persecute  you,  and  shall  say  all  manner  of  evil 
against  you  falsely,  for  my  sake.''''  This  passage  re- 
quires us,  in  all  cases,  to  examine  the  character  and 
acts  of  those  who  suffer,  as  well  as  of  those  against 
whom  the  charge  of  persecution  is  brought. 

The  persecutor  is  a  man  who  hates  truth,  and  good 
men ;  who  uses  his  power  to  harass  and  distress 
those  who  seek  only  to  enjoy  inahenable  rights,  and 
to  do  the  work  which  God  has  assigned  them;  who 
endeavors  by  fines,  imprisonment,  and  death,  to 
suppress  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  destroy 
the  liberty  with  which  Christ  has  made  men  free. 
Every  act  of  undue  severity,  or  even  injustice,  is 
not  persecution.  To  imprison  or  hang  a  man  for  vio- 
lating the  laws  of  the  state;  to  excommunicate  a  her- 
etic from  the  church ;  to  expel  a  disturber  of  the  peace 
from  the  society  which  he  would  subvert,  —  is  not  to 
persecute  him.  It  is  an  old  and  sound  remark,  that 
it  is  not  the  kind  or  degree  of  suffering  which  a  man 
may  endure,  but  the  cause  which  makes  a  martyr. 
Men  complain  that  they  are  objects  of  relentless  per- 
secution, because  they  are  not  permitted  to  promul- 
gate by  the  tongue  and  pen  any  doctrines  which 
they  have   adopted,  or   are   involved  in   difficulties 
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by  the  violation  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  government  under  which  they  live :  as  if  every 
opinion  of  theirs  is  an  eternal  truth  vi^hich  all 
men  are  bound  to  reverence,  and  every  action 
the  result  of  a  pure  conscience,  v^^hich  it  would 
be  a  sin  against  God  and  humanity  to  discount- 
enance. But  the  Saviour  promises  a  blessing  only 
upon  those  who  suffer  for  righteousness^  sake.  It 
is  not  a  man's  own  opinion,  but  Christ's  truth, 
that  is  the  proper  object  of  persecution.  Men  can- 
not be  martyrs,  except  as  witnesses  for  God  and 
his  cause. 

They  must  also  be  good  men.  "  Blessed  are  ye," 
says  the  Saviour,  "  when  men  shall  revile  you,  and 
persecute  you,  and  say  all  manner  of  evil  against  you 
falsely.'^''  A  man  must  not  give  occasion  for  any  one 
to  speak  evil  of  him.  "  If  a  man  suffer  as  a  Christian," 
says  the  apostle,  "  let  him  not  be  ashamed.  But  let 
none  of  you  suffer  as  a  murderer,  or  as  a  thief,  or  as  a 
busy-body  in  other  men^s  matters  :  for  what  glory  is  it,  if 
when  ye  be  buffetted  for  your  faults,  ye  shall  take  it  pa- 
tiently?"* "  Having  your  conversation  honest  among 
the  Gentiles,  and  having  SLgood  conscience,  that  whereas 
they  speak  evil  of  you,  as  evil  doers,  they  may  be 
ashamed  \hdl  falsely  accuse  your  good  conversation  in 
Christ."  t  If,  then,  a  man  professing  to  be  a  Christian, 
acts  inconsistently  with  his  profession ;  if  he  does  not 
submit  to  the  law  of  Christ ;  if  he  exhibits  the  spirit  of 
Cain  or  of  Korah,  and  receives  a  just  recompense 
for  the  wrong  that  he  has  done,  we  are  not  to 
consider  him   a  martyr,  nor  feel  much  compassion 

*  1  Peter,  iv.  15,  16.  t  1  Peter,  ii.  12. 
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for  his  sufferings.  The  act  by  which  he  suffers  is  not 
persecution,  but  punishment.  It  falls  not  upon  right- 
eousness and  truth,  but  upon  crime,  which  the  law 
ought  to  punish  wherever  it  appears.  We  should 
not  regard  the  clamor  of  such  sufferers.  Shall 
men  of  perverse  minds  be  permitted  to  plead  their 
religion  as  an  excuse  for  their  evil  deeds,  and  when 
they  suffer  as  wrong-doers,  to  complain  that  they 
are  persecuted  ?  Shall  the  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing 
be  looked  upon  as  a  martyr,  because  he  is  driven 
by  force  from  the  fold,  or  has  an  iron  collar  placed 
about  his  neck  ? 

It  is  well  also  to  examine  the  temper  manifested  by 
those  who  complain  that  they  are  persecuted.  Our 
Saviour  points  out  the  graces  by  which  his  martyrs 
are  adorned ;  a  heavenly  wisdom  which  is  pure, 
peaceable,  gentle,  easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of  mercy 
and  good  fruits,  without  partiality,  and  without  hypoc- 
risy ;  a  divine  patience  that  complains  to  none  but 
God ;  a  holy  courage  that  fears  nothing  but  sin ; 
a  pure  zeal  that  burns  like  the  fire  kindled  from  heaven 
upon  the  altar  of  sacrifice  ;  above  all,  a  charity  that 
thinketh  no  evil,  that  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity  but  in 
the  truth,  that  will  pity,  and  forgive,  and  bless,  and 
pray  for  the  guilty  persecutor,  and  will  not  fail  even 
at  the  stake  or  upon  the  cross.  With  such  a  temper 
the  blood  of  the  martyr  becomes  the  seed  of  the 
church. 

Now  let  us  judge  our  Fathers  and  their  acts  of  al- 
leged persecution,  by  these  plain  Gospel  principles. 
When  it  is  said  that  they  fled  from  persecution,  and 
as  soon  as  they  obtained  power,  began  to  persecute 
all  who  differed  from  them  in  opinion,  we  should  ask 
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ourselves  again,  who  our  Fathers  were,  —  what  was 
their  position,  —  what  were  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  were  called  to  act,  —  and  who  were  the  objects 
of  their  severity. 

The  Pilgrim  Fathers  were  not,  as  we  have  seen,  or 
may  easily  learn,  haters  of  truth,  or  of  good  men. 
They  were  not  revilers  of  those  who  endeavored  to 
keep  a  conscience  void  of  offence  towards  God  and 
towards  man.  They  were  not  enemies  of  that  king- 
dom of  righteousness  and  peace  which  Christ  came  to 
establish  in  this  world.  On  the  contrary,  they  were 
men  who  feared  God,  — who  submitted  with  child-like 
docility  to  the  Law  of  Christ,  —  who  loved  the  cause  of 
religion  more  than  father,  or  mother,  or  country, — who 
rejoiced  in  all  the  successes  of  the  church, — who 
blessed  God  for  the  partial  reformation  of  the  body  from 
which  they  were  at  last  compelled  to  separate,  —  who 
longed  and  prayed  for  the  coming  of  Christ's  kingdom 
in  power,  —  and  who  could  say  respecting  Zion  and  her 
sons,  as  David  said  of  Jerusalem,  "  If  I  forget  thee, 
let  my  right  hand  forget  her  cunning.  If  I  do  not  re- 
member thee,  let  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my 
mouth  :  if  I  prefer  not  Jerusalem  above  my  chief  joy." 
How  could  such  men  harbor  the  spirit  of  persecu- 
tion, or  use  their  power  to  crush  and  destroy  any  faith- 
ful servant  of  Jesus  Christ  ? 

They  came  to  this  country,  as  I  have  said,  in  or- 
der to  organize  a  religious  community,  according  to 
what  they  believed  the  Law  of  Christ  sanctioned  and 
required ;  to  worship  God  in  the  forms  which  they 
judged  most  conducive  to  rehgious  enjoyment  and 
spiritual  edification  ;  to  train  up  their  children  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord  ;  and  to  spread 
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a  pure  gospel  among  the  benighted  tribes  that 
roamed  through  these  forests.  In  order  to  real- 
ize their  object,  they  abandoned  the  soil  which  gave 
them  birth.  They  left  Christendom  to  build  the  church 
of  God  in  its  own  way.  They  chose  a  spot  for  their 
purpose,  far  from  the  civilized  world,  —  a  spot  to  which 
no  nation  could  lay  a  higher  claim  than  their  own, 
founded  as  it  was  upon  prior  occupancy,  and  actual 
purchase  of  the  wild  tribes  that  sometimes  used  it  for 
hunting.  They  invaded  nobody's  rights;  "  they  got  not 
the  land  in  possession  by  their  sword,"  but  in  a  manner 
that  all  the  world  must  pronounce  just.  And  they 
asked  of  their  fellow-men  nothing  but  to  be  allowed 
the  privilege  of  carrying  out  their  own  principles  upon 
their  own  soil,  and  of  regulating  the  affairs  of  their 
church  and  state,  according  to  their  views  of  truth 
and  duty. 

And  with  what  spirit  and  temper  did  they  proceed 
to  execute  their  great  design  ?  First  of  all,  their  char- 
ter declared  expressly,  that  there  should  always  be  lib- 
erty of  conscience  in  matters  of  rehgion.  Then  they 
declared  that  all  the  people  of  God  who  were  orthodox 
in  judgment,  and  not  scandalous  in  life,  should  have 
full  liberty  to  gather  themselves  into  a  church  estate, 
provided  they  did  it  in  a  Christian  way,  observing  the 
rules  of  Christ  revealed  in  his  word,  and  with  the  ap- 
probation of  the  magistrates,  and  of  the  elders  of  the 
neighboring  churches;  and  that  every  church  should 
freely  enjoy  all  the  ordinances  of  God,  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  Gospel.  And,  finally,  they  announced 
to  the  world,  that  all  strangers  professing  the  Christian 
religion,  who  should  flee  to  this  colony  from  the  tyr- 
anny of  their  oppressors,  should  be  succored  accord- 
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ing  to  their  utmost  ability.*  These  provisions,  all 
must  allow,  were  as  Uberal  as  the  condition  and  ob- 
jects of  the  colony  could  possibly  permit. 

It  is  true  that  while  they  professed  to  maintain  the 
inviolability  of  conscience  in  matters  of  religion,  they 
regarded  those  who  obstinately  promulgated  doctrines 
subversive  of  the  Christian  faith,  destructive  to  the 
souls  of  men,  and  dangerous  to  society,  as  enemies  of 
the  commonwealth;  and  therefore  they  passed  laws 
designed  to  restrain  or  punish  such  persons.f 
They  were  wilhng  that  all  persons  within  their  juris- 
diction, whether  inhabitants  or  strangers,  should  enjoy 
the  same  law  and  justice  that  was  general  for  their 
colony,  in  all  cases  proper  to  their  cognizance,  with- 
out partiality  or  delay ;  J  but  at  the  same  time  they 
ordered  that  all  who  endeavored  to  destroy  or  disturb 
the  peace  of  the  churches  here  established,  by  openly 
renouncing  or  reviling  their  church  estate,  or  their 
ministry,  or  any  ordinance  dispensed  in  them,  should 
be  punished  with  fine,  imprisonment,  or  banishment, 
according  to  the  exigences  of  the  case.|| 

Under  such  laws,  which  they  not  only  had  a  perfect 
right  to  enact,  but  which  were  obviously  required  by 
the  condition  of  the  colony,  a  few  persons  who  came 
into  the  country  with  no  respect  for  the  government, 
or  good-will  toward  the  churches,  might  have  suf- 
fered some  inconvenience.  When  they  felt  them- 
selves bound  to  oppose  publicly  the  religious  order 
here  established,  and  to  disobey  the  laws  of  the 
state,  they  were  compelled  to  endure  the  priva- 
tion of  accustomed  privileges,  or  to  withdraw  from 

*  General  Laws,  p.  143.      f  lb.  p.  39.     |  lb.  p.  143.     |1  lb.  p.  45. 
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the  jurisdiction ;  which  they  always  had  perfect 
Uberty  to  do.  Those  members  of  the  church  of 
England  who  had  found  their  way  to  the  colony, 
were  not  allowed  to  observe  publicly  the  forms  of  that 
church  ;  and  Thomas  Lechford,  who  thanked  God 
that  he  "  understood  by  experience,  that  there  is  no 
such  government  for  Englishmen,  or  any  nation,  as  a 
monarchy ;  nor  for  Christians,  as  by  a  lawful  ministry 
under  godly  diocesan  bishops,  deducing  their  station 
and  calHng  from  Christ  and  his  apostles,  in  descent 
or  succession,"  complained  that  he  suffered  much 
by  reason  of  not  being  able  to  agree  to  the  dis- 
cipline here  established;  being  "kept  from  the  sa- 
crament, and  all  place  of  preferment  in  the  com- 
monwealth, and  forced  to  get  a  living  by  writing 
petty  things,  which  scarce  found  him  bread."* 

The  Baptists,  also,  were  doubtless  subject  to  incon- 
veniences which  must  have  been  somewhat  galling. 
When  a  Baptist  church  was  gathered  in  opposition 
to  a  law  of  the  colony  above  referred  to,  the  mem- 
bers were  summoned  before  the  magistrates,  and  for- 
bidden to  proceed ;  but  refusing  to  obey  the  law, 
and  persevering  in  their  purpose  to  organize  them- 
selves into  a  church,  some  of  them  were  imprison- 
ed for  contempt,  and  some  were  ordered  to  depart 
from  the  colony,  f  But  this  act,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, however  harsh  it  may  seem,  had  no  relation 
to  their  opinions  upon  the  subject  of  baptism,  but 
to  their  actual  violation  of  the  laws.  The  condition 
of  Baptists,  as  well  as  of  Episcopalians,  was,  no 
doubt,  unpleasant,  under  a  government  so  thoroughly 

*  Plain  Dealing,  p.  68,  69.       t  Bradford's  Hist.  Mass.  p.  68. 
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congregational ;  but  we  hear  of  nothing  hke  the  per- 
secution of  them  merely  on  account  of  their  religious 
opinions.  That  the  government  had  a  legal  right  by 
their  charter  to  establish  a  church  polity  which  they 
deemed  conformable  to  the  word  of  God ;  to  forbid 
formsof  worship  which  they  judged  to  be  unscriptural  ; 
and  to  insist  that  if  churches  were  gathered  here,  they 
should  be  organized  in  accordance  with  the  ecclesias- 
tical system  which  they  had  adopted  amidst  so  many 
trials  and  hardships,  no  one  can  doubt.  It  might  have 
been  injudicious ;  it  might  have  been  contrary  to 
sound  policy ;  but  it  was  not  persecution.  The  error 
of  our  Fathers,  if  they  were  in  error  upon  this  point, 
consisted,  says  Bradford,  in  assuming  that  they  had 
at  last  discovered  the  true  meaning  of  revelation,  and 
that  it  was  their  duty  to  allow  no  deviations  from 
it.*  But  the  historian  himself,  while  he  condemns 
their  strict  discipline  and  government  in  some  cases, 
and  their  severity  towards  those  who  would  not 
conform  to  their  usages,  admits  that  the  toleration 
pleaded  for  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  design  which 
they  had  in  view.  They  came  to  America,  he  says,  un- 
der great  privations,  after  long  persecutions,  to,  enjoy 
their  own  forms  of  worship,  which  they  believed  to  be  in 
accordance  with  the  word  of  God.  And  had  they  not 
been  select  in  receiving  new  comers,  and  in  reject- 
ing the  turbulent  and  schismatic,  their  object  would 
have  been  entirely  defeated,  and  the  colony  probably 
broken  up.f  So  that  the  great  question  is,  whether  the 
end  they  had  in  view  in  coming  to  this  country,  was  of 
importance  enough  to  the  church  and  to  the  world, 

*  Bradford's  History  of  Massachusetts,  p.  50.     tibid.  p.  33. 
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to  be  secured  by  laws  which  subjected  a  few  dis- 
senters to  such  privations  as  have  been  complained 
of.  Who  will  say  that  the  unlimited  toleration  de- 
manded, subversive  as  it  must  have  been  of  the  great 
object  of  our  Fathers,  would  have  been  better  than  the 
New  England  which  they  left  us  as  an  inheritance  ? 

But  there  are  cases  of  greater  alleged  oppression 
and  persecution,  which  are  often  referred  to  as  evi- 
dence that  the  Puritans  cherished  a  bitter  and  relent- 
less hostility  against  all  who  differed  from  them  in 
opinion.  I  allude  to  the  banishment  of  Roger  Williams  ; 
the  imprisonment,  banishment,  and  capital  punishment 
of  the  Quakers ;  the  dispersion  of  the  company  at  Mount 
Wollaston  ;  and  the  punishment  of  some  others,  re- 
specting which  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words.  I  do  not 
refer  to  the  "  trial  of  the  witches,"  because  that  melan- 
choly excitement  does  not  properly  belong  to  this 
place. 

Of  Roger  Williams  I  desire  to  speak  with  all  suitable 
respect.  He  came  to  Massachusetts  a  congrega- 
tional minister  of  no  mean  standing,  and  by  his  tal- 
ents and  learning  soon  acquired  considerable  influ- 
ence among  the  people.  That  he  was  a  lover  of 
freedom,  and  capable  of  great  usefulness  in  church 
and  state,  will  not  be  denied.  It  was  doubtless  very 
grievous  to  him  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  colony 
at  all,  especially  in  the  dead  of  winter,  though  he  was 
furnished  with  money,  it  is  said,  from  Governor  Win- 
throp's  purse  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  journey. 
But  it  is  proper  to  remark  that  he  was  regarded,  even 
by  his  best  friends,  as  "  an  eccentric  man,"  greatly 
"wanting  in  prudence  and  stability  of  character," 
"  very  precipitate  and  passionate,"  and  easily  carried 
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away  by  "  extravagant  theories."  He  professed,  in 
later  life,  to  be  a  Baptist ;  but  he  was  not  banished 
for  being  a  Baptist.  His  opinions  in  relation  to  the 
mode  or  subjects  of  baptism,  had  no  influence  what- 
ever in  drawing  down  upon  him  the  indignation  of 
the  government.  He  was  required  to  leave  the  col- 
ony because  he  was  a  disturber  of  the  public  peace, 
and  dangerous  to  the  well-being  of  the  church. 

In  what  way  he  became  obnoxious  to  the  charge 
of  being  an  enemy  of  the  commonwealth,  whom 
it  was  necessary  to  get  rid  of,  will  appear  by  a 
brief  reference  to  some  of  the  dangerous  doctrines 
which  he  promulgated  in  spite  of  all  the  kind  and 
friendly  efforts  which  were  made  to  persuade  him  to 
desist.  He  violently  opposed  the  whole  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  order  which  he  found  established  here. 
He  denied  the  validity  of  the  government's  title  to  the 
soil  founded  on  the  royal  charter  ;  and,  although  every 
foot  of  land,  occupied  by  the  people,  had  been  actually 
purchased  and  paid  for,  maintained  that  the  Indians 
were  the  only  true  proprietors  of  the  country.  He 
denied  the  right  of  the  civil  authority  to  make  laws 
for  the  punishment  of  any  breach  of  the  fourth  com- 
mandment which  did  not  disturb  the  public  peace. 
He  maintained  that  it  was  unlawful  to  administer  an 
oath  to  an  unregenerate  man  ;  and  that  it  was  wrong 
even  to  pray  with  unconverted  people,  though  they 
were  wife  and  children.  He  wrote  letters  to  the 
churches  complaining  bitterly  of  the  injustice  and  op- 
pression of  the  magistrates,  the  direct  tendency  of 
which  was  to  excite  disaffection  among  the  people 
against  the  government.  He  advised  his  own  church 
at  Salem  to  renounce  communion  with  all  the  church- 
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es  in  the  colony,  as  full  of  antichrist  and  corruption. 
He  condemned  all  who  would  not  join  with  him  in 
anathematizing  the  church  of  England.  And  in  the 
expression  and  maintenance  of  his  opinions,  he  was 
violent,  denunciatory,  and  abusive.  With  all  his  good 
qualities,  he  was,  by  his  position,  learning,  and  tal- 
ents, a  dangerous  subject  of  the  new  government,  and 
a  destroyer  of  the  peace  of  the  infant  churches  :  and  as 
it  was  impossible  to  convince,  satisfy,  or  reclaim  him, 
he  was  required  to  depart  out  of  the  jurisdiction  as  the 
only  means  of  restoring  quiet ;  a  sentence,  which, 
considering  the  provocation  he  gave,  was  remarkably 
lenient  and  mild.* 

The  treatment  of  the  Quakers  has  often  been  rep- 
resented as  unreasonable,  and  unmercifully  severe. 
But  who  were  the  Quakers,  that  their  sufferings 
should  awaken  a  sympathy  which  cannot  be  aroused 
by  the  afflictions  of  the  Puritans  ?  It  cannot  be  pre- 
tended that  they  suffered  for  righteousness'  sake  ;  for 
no  one  who  reads  their  history  can  discover  any  reli- 
gion at  all  either  in  their  creed  or  their  temper. 
Unlike  the  Friends  of  the  present  day,  they  were 
fanatics  of  the  wildest  and  most  dangerous  charac- 
ter, who  came  to  this  country  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  overthrowing,  if  possible,  the  existing  gov- 
ernment. They  outrageously  reviled  both  ministers 
and  magistrates ;  and  denounced  the  judgments  of 
God  upon  the  people  if  they  did  not  oppose  and  resist 
their  rulers.  They  grossly  violated  the  laws  of  de- 
cency and  decorum  as  well  as  of  the  state,  sometimes 
rushing   into   churches  on  the  Sabbath,  in  a  state  of 

*  See  Winthrop's  Journal,  pp.  84,  88. 
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shameful  nudity,  and  making  outcries  which  were  as 
blasphemous  as  they  were  exciting. 

Knowing  the  mischief  they  had  done  in  England, 
the  Court  passed  a  law  that  no  Quaker  should  be 
landed  from  any  ship,  or  harbored  by  any  person  in  the 
colony.  But  this  not  being  sufficient  to  prevent  them 
from  swarming  hke  "  rogues  and  vagabonds,"  into 
the  country,  other  laws  were  enacted  subjecting  them 
to  whipping,  branding,  imprisonment,  and  banish- 
ment. Even  these  severe  modes  of  punishment  were 
found  insufficient  to  abate  the  nuisance  ;  and  at  length 
a  law  was  made,  subjecting  any  Quaker,  who  should 
return  to  the  colony  after  having  been  four  times  con- 
victed and  sent  away,  to  the  punishment  of  death.* 
Under  this  law,  four,  I  believe,  were  sentenced  to  be 
hung.  One  was  reprieved  upon  condition  of  depart- 
ing out  of  the  colony.  Another  refused  to  save  his  life 
in  this  way,  though  earnestly  exhorted  to  do  so,  choos- 
ing rather  to  die,  than  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  the 
government,  which  he  had  done  so  much  to  disturb. 
Several  others  were  punished  less  severely ;  but  all 
who  are  now  held  up  as  martyrs,  suffered  as  evil 
doers  of  the  most  incorrigible  character,  whom  it 
would  have  been  madness  to  permit  to  go  at  large 
among  the  people.  If  we  should  think  their  pun- 
ishment too  severe,  we  cannot  call  it  persecution 
without  an  unpardonable  abuse  of  language. 

Indeed,  when  we  consider  the  ungovernable  mahg- 
nity,  the  blasphemous  doctrines,  and  the  rebellious  con- 
duct of  those  fanatics,  in  connexion  with  the  weakness 
of  the  colony  at  that  early  period,  we  can  hardly  say  that 
their  punishment  was  too  severe.      The  Government 

*  General  Laws,  p,  60,  71,  62,  63. 
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was  evidently  disposed,  as  they  themselves  declare,  to 
use  as  much  lenity  as  was  consistent  with  their  safety; 
and  resorted  to  extreme  measures  only  when  they 
found  that  mild  ones  were  unavailing.*  Even  now, 
when  we  boast  that  every  man  is  free  to  utter  any 
opinions  he  pleases,  there  is  a  limit  to  the  develop- 
ment of  fanatacism  and  infidehty.  Blasphemy  is  pun- 
ished by  our  own  courts  with  imprisonment ;  and  all 
opinions,  and  practices  which  violate  the  peace  of 
society,  and  become  dangerous  to  the  pubhc  morals, 
are  suppressed  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law,  without 
subjecting  our  government  to  the  charge  of  persecu- 
tion, except  among  rogues  and  vagabonds. 

In  regard  to  Gorton,  and  the  "  nest  of  revellers  "  at 
Mount  Wollaston,  as  Mr.  Adams  calls  them,  a  word 
must  suffice.  They  were  the  declared  enemies  of  the 
colony.  They  had  neither  religion  nor  honesty. 
They  neither  feared  God,  nor  regarded  man.  Their 
conduct  was  lawless,  desperate,  and  utterly  inconsist- 
with  the  public  safety.  They  furnished  the  savages 
with  weapons  and  "  strong  water,"  and  endeavored  to 
involve  them  in  war  with  the  whites.  "  Toleration  in 
those  cases,  would  have  been  self-murder."  In  the 
case  of  these  men,  and  of  many  others  who  suffer- 
ed under  the  government  of  the  early  Puritans, 
there  was  neither  persecution,  cruelty,  nor  injustice. 
They  were  not,  like  our  Fathers,  harassed  for  not 
doiiig  what  the  state,  according  to  the  Law  of  Christ, 
had  no  right  to  require,  but  properly  punished  for 
doing  what  both  law  and  gospel  alike  forbade.  They 
suffered,  not  for  their  religious  opinions,  nor  for  their 

*  General  Laws,  p.  62. 
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obedience  to  Christ,  but  for  wilful  resistance  to  a  gov- 
ernment founded  upon  the  Bible  ;  not  for  religion,  but 
for  rebellion  ;  not  for  truth,  but  for  treason.  They 
resisted  the  ordinance  of  God,  and  received  to  them- 
selves the  damnation  which  they  obstinately  incurred.* 
But  I  will  vindicate  the  Puritans  no  farther.  They 
had  their  faults,  you  say.  Be  it  so.  The  sun  has  its 
spots,  but  nevertheless  it  fills  the  world  with  fight. 
Our  Fathers  were  men ;  but  what  men !  In  what 
country  or  age  of  the  world  can  you  find  their 
superiors  ?  In  the  language  of  an  old  writer,  "  God 
sifted  three  kingdoms  to  obtain  wheat  for  the  plant- 
ing of  New  England."  A  divine  blessing  rested 
upon  their  habitations.  They  finished  the  work 
that  was  given  them  to  do :  and  we  may  say 
with  Nicodemus,  that  none  could  have  done  the 
things  which  they  did,  except  God  were  with  them. 
"  May  the  Lord  our  God  be  with  us,  as  he  was  with 
our  Fathers."  And  that  He  may  not  leave  us  nor  for- 
sake us,  let  us  cultivate  the  ardent  and  humble  piety 
which  characterized  the  Puritans.  Let  us  enthrone 
the  word  of  God  in  our  hearts.  Let  us  maintain  the 
ordinances  of  the  Gospel  in  their  purity  and  simplicity. 
Let  us  cherish  a  spirit  of  prayer.  Let  us  attend  to 
the  thorough  religious  education  of  our  children.  Let 
us  remember  that  the  work  of  preserving,  if  not 
as  difficult,  is  as  necessary  as  that  of  building  up. 
Let  us  not  forget  that  we  are  to  transmit  this  in- 
heritance to  our  posterity.  Our  Fathers,  through 
faith  and  patience  are  now  inheriting  the  prom- 
ises.    Soon   we  shall  join  the  congregation  of  the 

*  Rom.  xiii,  2. 
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dead,  leaving  to  our  children  a  land  consecrated  to 
Christ  and  the  church.  May  we  leave  it  with  the 
assurance,  that  it  has  not  been  diminished  in  value  in 
our  hands.  And  may  we  rise  at  the  last  day  with  our 
Fathers,  whose  memory  we  honor,  and  whose  faith 
we  follow,  to  join  with  them,  and  with  all  who  have 
come  out  of  great  tribulation,  in  ascribing  blessing, 
and  honour,  and  glory,  and  power  unto  Him  who  sit- 
teth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb  forever. 
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SERMON. 


AND    CONFESSED    THAT    THEY    WERE    STRANGERS  AND  PILGRIMS 
ON  THE    EARTH. Heh.  xl.    13. 

I  HAVE  not  unfrequently  met  the  question, — '  Why  does 
your  church  call  itself  by  the  name  of  the  Church  of  the 
Pilgrims  ? ' —  and  the  tone  in  which  this  question  is  pro- 
posed, betrays  the  impression,  that  the  selection  of  this 
distinctive  name  is  not  in  good  taste,  because  of  the  inap- 
propriateness  of  such  a  title  to  a  Unitarian  Church.  Such 
an  impression,  I  think,  is  general,  not  only  on  the  part 
of  '  Orthodox '  Christians,  but  on  the  part  also  of  those 
of  our  own  persuasion.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  thought 
that  we  have  no  right  to  claim  a  spiritual  kindred  with 
our  Pilgrim  Fathers ;  and  on  the  other,  the  desire  to  claim 
such  kindred  is  regarded  as  a  very  questionable  emulation. 
While  the  feelings  of  one  party  fall  but  little  short  of  an 
idolatrous  veneration,  mingled  with  no  equivocal  indica- 
tions of  the  complacent  belief,  that  they  are  the  sole  heirs 
of  all  the  virtues  of  our  Puritan  ancestry ;  there  is,  in  the 
minds  of  not  a  few  of  the  other  party,  the  feeling  that 
there  was  very  little  in  the  character  of  that  ancestry 
which  was  worthy  of  imitation  or  of  respect.  And  those 
whose  religious  faith  confessedly  differs  from  the  faith 
of  the  Pilgrims,  as  well  as  those  who  inherit  that  faith, 
doubt  the  suitableness  of  the  name  of  our  Church. 

In  a  successful  vindication  of  the  fitness  of  this  name, 
the  unsoundness  of  each  of  the  conflicting  views  here 


noticed,  must,  of  necessity,  be  exhibited.  While  the 
Unitarian  christian  wih  find  much  in  the  character  of  the 
Pilgrims  of  which  he  may  properly  be  emulous,  and 
much  with  which  his  own  religious  position  has  very 
close  afiinities,  the  claim  set  up  by  our  '  Orthodox '  breth- 
ren, to  be  regarded  as  exclusively  their  spiritual  descend- 
ants, will  be  found  to  be  utterly  groundless.  And,  without 
descending  to  meet  captious  accusings  and  unchristian 
denunciation,*  we  may  yet,  with  the  clearest  propriety, 
show  to  the  world,  that  it  is  not  without  good  reason  that 
we  adopt  the  name  of  the  '  Church  of  the  Pilgrims.' 
To  the  question, — '  Why  do  you  select  such  a  name  ? '  we 
may  return  a  manly  and  a  satisfactory  reply. 

To  meet  this  question  fairly  and  intelligently,  it  is  first 
of  all  necessary  to  form  just  and  clear  views  of  what 
the  peculiar  and  distinctive  characteristics  of  our  Pilgrim 
Fathers  were.  In  claiming  to  be  the  sole  spiritual  heirs 
of  the  Pilgrims,  our  '  Orthodox '  brethren  assume,  that  their 
distinctive  characteristics  were,  an  attachment  to  Congrega- 
tional forms  of  worship,  and,  most  of  all,  their  Trinitarian 
and  Calvinistic  faith.  They  seem  to  take  it  for  granted, 
that  the  leading  and  distinctive  feature  in  the  character 
of  the  Pilgrims  was  their,  so  called  'Orthodoxy.'  And  the 
ground,  on  which  the  claim  of  Unitarians,  to  be  regarded 
as  the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims,  is  disputed,  is,  that 
they  reject  this  Orthodoxy :  for  the  Unitarian  unites  with 
his  Orthodox  brother  in  the  advocacy  and  maintenance 
of  Congregational  forms  of  worship.  Is  it  so,  then,  that 
the  Unitarian  has  no  true  afiinities  with  the  Pilgrims, 
because  he  rejects  a  Trinitarian  and  Calvinistic  faith  ? 

*  In  a  recent  number  of  the  '  Congregational  Journal,'  an  '  Orthodox,' 
and  a  professedly  Christian  journal,  the  following  paragraph  appeared, 
with  the  sanction,  if  not  from  the  pen,  of  the  Editor. 

'Lucus  A  NON  LUCENDO. —  A  Unitarian  Church  has  been  recently 
gathered  in  Lowell,  which  has  assumed  the  name  of  the  '  Church  of  the 
Pilgrims.'  A  minister  has  been  selected  by  the  name  of  Niles,  formerly 
of  Marblehead,  who  has  just  abjured  the  faith  of  the  Pilgrims,  and 
pledged  himself  to  destroy  what  they  built  up.  One  of  the  Church  says, 
— '  Our  motto  is.  Ml  dcsperandum  Christo  duce.'  Truly  this  is  an  age 
of  travesty.' 


That  tlie  religious  faith  of  the  exiles  of  the  '  Mayflower  ' 
was  Trinitarian  and  Calvinistic,  it  were,  of  course,  most 
preposterous  to  call  into  dispute.  But  the  great  question 
is, — Was  this  the  leading  and  distinctive  feature  of  their 
religious  character?  Was  the  defence  and  protection 
of  this  faith  the  principal  motive  in  the  heroic  purpose, — 
did  it  operate  at  all  in  this  purpose, —  to  leave  the  firesides 
of  their  native  land,  and  to  found  a  new  church  on  the 
unfriendly  coasts  of  New  England  ? 

To  give  this  question  a  fair  and  just  decision,  it  must 
be  borne  carefully  in  mind,  that,  in  order  to  determine 
what  are  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  any  man,  or 
of  any  body  of  men,  we  must  fix  our  eye  exclusively 
upon  those  peculiarities  which  distinguish  them  from  other 
men,  or  from  other  bodies  of  men.  These  characteristics 
will  not  be  points  of  character  or  of  faith,  which  they 
hold  in  common  with  all,  or  with  any  other  men.  They 
must  be  points  in  which  they  differ  from  all,  and  from  any 
others.  Else  they  will  not,  of  course,  be  distinctive. 
Napoleon  did  not  stand  alone  among  men,  because  he  was 
ambitious,  and  rose  from  obscurity  to  the  throne  of  an 
empire  ;  but  because  his  ambition  was  aided  by  an  unequal- 
led grasp  of  thought,  and  an  indomitable  personal  energy. 
Oliver  Cromwell  was  not  unlike  other  men,  in  that  he  was 
a  victorious  general,  and  a  sagacious  politician ;  but  in  that 
he  was  a  successful  revolutionist,  and  changed  the  entire 
policy  of  government  in  a  great  nation.  Washington  was 
not  distinguished  above  all  other  men,  in  that  he  led 
inferior  forces  to  victory  —  for  other  generals  have  done 
the  same.  He  was  distinguished  above  other  great  men 
for  the  unknown  and  still  unimitated  example  of  giving 
up  to  the  people  the  power  which  his  bravery  and  wisdom 
had  won. 

In  like  manner,  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  men, 
as  religious  men,  are  those  peculiar  points,  in  which  they 
differ  from  other  religious  men.  The  Mohammedans  are 
distinguished  from  other  religionists,  both  christian  and 


pagan,  not  in  their  belief  in,  and  worship  of,  one  God ; 
but  because  they  regard  Mohammed  as  the  prophet  of  God, 
and  the  Koran  as  the  word  of  God.  The  Roman  Catho- 
hcs  are  distinguished  from  other  christian  sects,  not  by 
their  forms  of  worship  and  scrupulous  adherence  to  an 
imposing  ritual ;  but  by  their  submission  to  the  Pope's 
supremacy,  and  their  strange  confidence  in  the  infallibility 
of  their  church.  The  Episcopal  church,  of  England  and 
America,  is  not  separated  from  other  Protestant  denomina- 
tions by  its  creed,  nor  by  its  Liturgy ;  but  by  its  belief 
in  the  regular  succession  and  ecclesiastical  power  of  its 
bishops,  and  in  the  wonderful  transmission  of  that  pow&r 
by  the  imposition  of  prelatic  hands.  It  is  so  of  all 
branches  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  They  are  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  those  peculiar  points,  in  which  any  one 
of  them,  differs  from  all  the  others.  There  may  be  other 
points  of  difference,  by  which  one  may  be  distinguished 
from  another ;  but  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  any 
one  of  them  are  those  peculiarities,  by  which  it  differs, 
not  from  some  one,  or  two,  or  three  merely,  but  from  all 
others.  Two  denominations  may  differ  from  each  other 
very  widely  in  their  forms  of  worship,  and  systems  of 
ecclesiastical  policy,  and  yet  coincide  in  their  religious 
faith ;  while  these  points  of  difference  might  not  be  the 
distinctive  characteristics  of  either,  as  a  separate  branch  of 
the  Church  of  Christ.  These  distinctive  characteristics 
must  be  found  in  those  single  points  of  difference,  by 
which  one  body  of  Christians  differs  from  all  other  bodies 
of  Christians. 

The  question  is  now  in  place, — What  were  the  distinctive 
characteristics  of  our  Pilgrim  Fathers  ?  What  were  those 
lineaments  of  religious  character,  which  must  be  distinctly 
traceable  in  all  who  can  lay  a  just  claim  to  be  considered 
their  true  spiritual  descendants  ?  Do  we  find  them  in 
their  Trinitarian  and  Calvinistic  faith  ?  This  our  '  Ortho- 
dox '  brethren,  who  claim  to  be  their  only  legitimate 
spiritual  posterity,  assume.     But  was  not  the  doctrine  of 


the  Trinity  an  article  of  the  common  faith  of  all  Christen- 
dom, in  the  days  of  the  Pilgrims  ?  And  was  not  Calvin- 
ism, at  that  time,  held  by  the  Genevan,  by  the  Scotch,  and 
by  a  large  portion  of  the  English  Church  ?  How,  then, 
could  either  Trinitarianism  or  Calvinism,  be  the  distinctive 
characteristic  of  the  Pilgrims  ?  That  the  founders  of 
the  Plymouth  Colony  were  the  firm  adherents  to  these 
systems  of  faith,  I  do  not  deny.  But  neither  can  it  be 
denied  that  they  held  them  —  the  one,  in  common  with  all 
Christendom,  the  other,  in  common  with  the  larger  portion 
of  the  Protestant  Church.  The  Pilgrims  were  Trinitarians, 
and  Calvinists.  The  speculations  of  half  christianized 
philosophers,  having  gained  the  ascendant,  not  by  the 
authority  of  the  Bible,  but  by  the  vote  of  a  party,  had  so 
eaten  into  and  cauterized  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  that 
they  had,  at  length,  produced  the  monstrous  conviction 
that  they  were  a  very  element  of  the  religion  of  Jesus. 
Nor  had  the  Church,  in  the  days  of  the  Pilgrims,  shown 
that  quickened  activity  which  made  it  sensible  of  the 
chains  which  had  so  long  been  rusted  into  its  flesh. 
Hence  the  Pilgrims  had  not  cast  off  their  spiritual  fetters. 
But  these  fetters  were  not  the  badge  by  which  they  were 
distinguished  from  other  Christians.  The  whole  Church 
was  Trinitarian,  and  large  portions  of  it  were  Calvinistic. 
And  hence  the  Trinitarian  and  Calvinistic  faith  could  not 
have  been  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  our  Pilgrim 
Fathers. 

It  would  seem,  that  conclusions  so  obvious  as  these, 
might  somewhat  abate  the  exclusive  and  complacent  spirit 
with  which  our  Trinitarian  brethren  claim  to  be  the  only 
true  representatives  of  our  Pm-itan  ancestry.  And  not 
only  is  this  claim  shown  to  be  utterly  without  support,  by 
these  plain  deductions,  but  by  another  equally  gratuitous 
assumption,  upon  which  it  rests.  This  assumption  is,  that 
the  Pilgrims,  had  they  lived  in  the  nineteenth,  instead 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  would  still  have  been  Trinita- 
rians and  Calvinists.     And  what  right  have  any  men  to 


make  this  assumption  ?  The  point  involved  in  it,  is  one, 
which,  of  course,  admits  of  no  positive  proof,  either  for  or 
against  it.  But  the  probabiHty,  I  cannot  but  think,  is 
decidedly  against  the  assumption.  The  probability  is, 
that  men  of  such  an  enlarged  and  liberal  spirit  —  enlarged 
and  liberal  for  the  times  in  which  they  lived  —  had  they 
enjoyed  the  increased  light  which  has  been  shed  upon 
their  posterity,  would  have  rejected  many  points  of  that 
austere  and  unscriptural  theology,  by  which  their  free 
spirit  was  held  in  bondage.  And  the  openly  avowed  senti- 
ments of  these  men,  well  nigh  give  to  this  probability  the 
strength  of  a  moral  certainty.  'It  was  the  far-reaching 
observation  of  Robinson,  the  Puritan  pastor,'  says  an 
eloquent  living  author,  'at  that  eventful  crisis  in  human 
affairs,  when  he  dismissed,  with  religious  solemnities,  from 
the  shores  of  the  Old  World,  the  pioneers  of  liberty  and 
religion  to  the  New,  that  '  the  Lord  had  more  truth  and 
light  yet  to  break  forth  out  of  his  Holy  Word ; '  and  he 
besought  them  to  remember  it  as  an  article  of  their  church 
covenant,  that  they  should  be  ready  '  to  receive  whatsoever 
light  or  truth  should  be  made  known  to  them  from  the 
written  Word  of  God.'  What  reasonable  doubt  can  there 
be,  that  one,  who  could  thus  speak  in  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  would  have  hailed  with  joy 
those  higher  views  of  God  and  of  Christianity,  which 
a  juster  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  has  bestowed  upon 
the  children  of  the  Pilgrims  ?  Who  can  believe  that  he 
would  have  resisted  the  light,  which  has  exhibited  the 
unscriptural  and  unsubstantial  grounds  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity, —  that  venerable  phantom,  still  holding  the 
church,  after  so  many  centuries,  in  servitude  to  a  heathen 
philosophy ;  —  or  that  clearer  light,  Avhich  has  dissipated 
the  gloom  of  Calvinism, —  that  yellow  mist,  which,  to  so 
many  enslaved  and  timid  minds,  has  obscured  the  benig- 
nant glories  of  our  divine  Father  ?  Who  can  believe,  that 
the  Robinson  and  Brewster  of  the  seventeenth,  would  have 
been  either  Calvinists  or  Trinitarians,  in  the  nineteenth 
century  ? 


I  dwell  upon  this  point  at  greater  length,  because  it  is 
one  in  regard  to  which  Unitarians  have  suffered,  and  still 
suffer,  great  injustice  and  unmerited  reproach.     Our  '  Or- 
thodox '  brethren  regard  themselves  as  the  only  worthy 
descendants  of  the  Puritans,  because  they  are  Trinitarians 
and  Calvinists.     But    a  Trinitarian  and  Calvinistic  faith 
can  no  more  properly  be  regarded  as  the  distinctive  char- 
acteristic of  the  Pilgrims,  than  their  views  of  civil  govern- 
ment.      The     Pilgrims   were     Trinitarians, —  they   were 
Calvinists  :  and  so  were  they  Monarchists.     The  Royal- 
ists of  '76  might  have  claimed  to  be  the  only  true  political 
descendants  of  the  Pilgrims,  with  equal  justice,  and  jus- 
tice of  the  same  kind  too,  with  that  of  our  '  Orthodox ' 
brethren,  who  set  up  the  exclusive  claim  to  be  regarded 
as  their  only  true  spiritual  descendants.      So  were  the 
patriots  of  the  Revolution  just  as  recreant,  and  recreant  in 
just  the  same  way,  from  the  political  faith  of  the  Pilgrims, 
as  liBBnitarians  are  from  their  religious  faith.     And  what 
reply  would  those  stern  patriots  have  made  to  the  charge 
of  defection  from  the  principles  of  their  Fathers,  brought 
against  them  by  the  haughty  Royalists  ?     Would  they  not, 
with  a  just   indignation,  have   answered,  and   answered 
rightly, — '  True,  our  Fathers  were  Monarchists  ;  but  they 
were   Monarchists   in   form,   not   in    spirit.     They   were 
Monarchists,   because    they   knew    of   no   better   system 
of  government ;    but  such  was  the  eniargedness  of  their 
views,  and  such  was  their  love  of  liberty,  that,  had  they 
lived  in  these  times,  they  would  have  resisted  the  tyranny 
of  the  throne,  and  espoused  the  cause  of  popular  freedom  ? ' 
And  why  may  not  Unitarians,  with  equal  reason,  maintain, 
that,  though  the  Pilgrims  were  Trinitarians,  because  all 
Christendom   was  then  Trinitarian,  yet    such  was  their 
reverence   for   the  Word  of  God,  and   disregard   of  the 
speculations   of  men,   that   they   would   have   embraced 
joyfully  the  increased  light,  which  exhibits  the  human 
origin  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  shows,  in  its  true 
light,  the  gloomy  repulsiveness  of  the  Genevan  faith  ? 
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This  point  being  settled,  that  the  distinctive  character- 
istics of  the  Pilgrims  are  not  to  be  found  in  their  Trinita- 
rian and  Calvinistic  faith,  the  question, — What,  then,  were 
those  characteristics  ?  is  one  of  easy  solution.  Our  Pil- 
grim Fathers  did  not  exile  themselves  from  their  homes 
and  their  native  land,  in  order  to  impose  a  creed  upon 
their  posterity,  which  should  hold  the  church  in  spiritual 
bondage,  and  etfectually  hinder  the  progress  of  religious 
knowledge.  Such  Avas  not  their  purpose.  They  made 
those  noble  sacrifices,  as  the  pioneers  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  Oppressed  by  a  bigoted  hierarchy, —  derided  and 
abused  by  the  insolence  of  an  irreligious  and  licentious 
Court,  those  children  of  God  sought  an  asylum  for  free- 
dom of  thought  and  the  rights  of  conscience  in  the  wilds 
of  the  Western  World,  and  planted  the  seeds  of  future 
glory  upon  the  shores  of  New  England.  The  distin- 
guishing principles  maintained  by  the  founders  of  the 
Plymouth  Colony, —  those  principles  which  gave  thfem 
their  peculiar  and  distinctive  character  were  these, —  sim- 
plicity in  the  forms  of  worship  and  in  the  management 
of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  the  right  of  a  private  interpre- 
tation of  the  Scriptures.  They  did  not  leave  England  and 
Holland  for  the  purpose  of  bequeathing  to  the  New  World 
and  perpetuating  upon  it  a  doctrinal  creed,  guarded  by 
the  penal  sanctions  of  excommunication  and  a7iathemas. 
Such  men  our  Pilgrim  Fathers  were  not.  They  fled 
across  the  ocean  as  the  simple  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  for  the  simple  purpose  of  enjoying  the  privileges 
of  Congregational  forms  of  worship  and  church  policy, 
and  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  Scriptures.  Their  Trinitarianism  and  Calvinism 
were  the  doctrinal  peculiarities  of  their  times,  not  of  the 
Pilgrims  themselves.  Their  distinctive  characteristics 
were,  that  they  were  Congregationalists,  and  the  liberal 
Christians  of  the  times.  They  came  to  these  shores  not 
to  protect  and  perpetuate  a  unity  of  faith,  but  to  maintain 
unmolested,  a  Christian  purity  of  life.     The  settlement  of 
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doctrinal  disputes,  and  the  guarding  of  a  speculative 
theology  was,  with  them,  a  matter  of  less  serious  concern, 
than  the  illustration  of  the  beauty  and  power  of  practical 
Christianity.  It  was  not  for  the  '  Orthodoxy '  of  their 
faith,  but  for  the  purity  of  their  Christian  life,  that  the 
honorable  name,  which  was  designed  by  their  profligate 
persecutors  to  be  a  term  of  reproach,  was  appropriated  to 
them.  They  were  called  ^Puritans,''  not  because  they 
were  Calvinists  or  Trinitarians,  but  because  they  regarded 
purity  of  heart  and  life  as  of  vastly  higher  moment  than  a 
formal  and  blind  assent  to  a  doctrinal  creed.  The  Word 
of  God,  interpreted  by  private  judgment,  was  their  only 
creed.*     They  sought  in  the  New,  what  was  denied  to 

*  I  am  indebted  to  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Miles,  of  this  city,  for  the  following 
copy  of  the  Covenant  of  the  First  Church  in  Plymouth,  which  he  ex- 
tracted from  the  Records  of  the  church,  and  which  was  declared  by  the 
church  in  1676,  to  be  '  the  substance  of  that  Covenant,'  which  their 
fathers  entered  into,  'at  the  first  gathering  of  the  church.' 

'  In  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  obedience  to  his  holy 
will  and  divine  ordinances,  we,  being  by  the  most  wise  and  good  provi- 
dence of  God,  brought  together  in  this  place,  and  desirous  to  unite 
ourselves  into  one  congregation  or  church  under  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
our  Head,  that  it  may  in  such  sort  as  becometh  all  those  who  are 
redeemed  and  sanctified  to  himself,  we  do  hereby  solemnly  and  reli- 
giously, and  as  in  his  most  holy  presence,  avouch  the  Lord  Jehovah,  the 
only  true  God,  to  be  our  God,  and  the  God  of  ours ;  and  do  promise  and 
bind  ourselves  to  walk  in  all  our  ways  according  to  the  rules  of  his 
Gospel,  and  in  all  sincere  conformity  to  his  holy  ordinances,  and  in 
mutual  love  to,  and  watchfulness  over,  one  another,  depending  wholly 
and  only  upon  the  Lord  our  God,  to  enable  us  by  his  grace  hereunto.' 

Such  was  the  only  Creed  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  I  know  of  no  Unitarians 
who  could  not  conscientiously  subscribe  to  it.  The  Covenant  of  which 
it  is  '  the  substance,'  was  made  on  board  the  '  Mayflower,'  and  has  not 
been  preserved. 

The  following  is  the  Covenant  of  the  '  Church  of  the  Pilgrims,'  in  this 
city.  How  far  it  differs  from  the  Covenant  of  the  Pilgrims  of  the 
'  Mayflow;pa-,'  the  reader  will  decide. 

'  In  presenting  yourself  for  admission  into  this  Christian  Church,  you 
do  publicl}'  avow  your  belief  that  the  Word  of  God,  as  contained  in  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  is  an  Authoritative  Rule 
of  Faith,  and  Guide  of  Life. 

'  You  express  a  desire  to  accept  salvation,  as  it  is  revealed  in  the 
Gospel,  looking  for  the  Mercy  of  God  unto  Eternal  Life,  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord. 

'You  purpose,  in  humble  reliance  upon  'grace  to  help  in  time  of  need,' 
to  lead  '  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life,  in  all  godliness  and  honesty.' 

'  You  also  covenant  to  walk  with  this  Church  in  a  regular  observance 
of  Christian  Ordinances,  in  the  exercise  of  Christian  Charity,  and  in  the 
maintenance  of  Christian  Order ;  earnestly  praying  that  God  will  bless 
the  relation  into  which  we  now  enter,  and  that  we  may  be  so  sustained 
and  assisted  in  our  Christian  duties,  tliat,  being  built  up  in  the  Faith  and 
Practice  of  our  Holy  Religion,  we  may  be  prepared  for  '  an  inheritance 
among  them  that  are  sanctified  '  in  heaven.' 
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them  in  the  Old  World, —  freedom  from  religious  domi- 
nation,—  that  worst  of  tyrannies,  which  interposes  the 
opinions  of  men  between  the  Bible  and  private  judgment, 
and  the  authority  of  men  between  the  conscience  and 
God.  This  freedom  they  sought  for  and  enjoyed  upon 
the  shores  of  New  England,  and  then  left  to  their  pos- 
terity the  rich  legacy  of  religious  and  civil  liberty, 

'  Not  as  the  warriors  come, 
They,  the  true-hearted  came  ; 
Not  with  the  sound  of  the  rolling  drum, 
And  the  trumpet,  that  speaks  of  fame. 
Aye,  call  it  holy  ground. 
The  spot  where  first  they  trod  :  — 
They  left  unchanged  what  there  they  found, 
Freedom  to  worship   God.' 

And  who,  now,  are  the  true  descendants  of  such  an 
ancestry  ?  Who  bear  the  truest  spiritual  likeness,  not  to 
the  times  in  which  the  Pilgrims  lived,  but  the  Pilgrims 
themselves,  as  the  distinguished  Christians  of  those  times  ? 
Shall  this  enviable  distinction  be  quietly  given  up  to  those 
who  lay  an  exclusive  claim  to  it,  on  the  ground  that  they 
still  accept,  not  a  faith  which  was  peculiar  to  the  Pilgrims, 
but  the  common  faith  of  the  church  from  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth  down  to  the  eighteenth  century  ?  For  one, 
I  earnestly  protest  against  such  an  exclusive  appropriation. 
I  not  only  call  in  question  the  assumption  on  which  it  is 
made, —  I  distinctly  declare  it  to  be  a  false  assumption. 
I  will  not  deny,  that  the  Trinitarian  and  the  Calvinist  may 
be  the  true  spiritual  sons  of  the  Pilgrims ;  for  such  a 
denial  would  betray  an  exclusiveness,  not  less  XJhristian  -^ 
than  their  own.  But  this  may  be  said,  in  all  truth  and 
charity,  that  they  are  the  true  spiritual  descendants  of  the 
Pilgrims,  only  in  so  far  as  they  have  inherited  the  catholic 
and  liberal  spirit  of  the  Pilgrims.  We  will  not  deny  to 
our  brethren  of  a  different  faith,  the  privileges,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  which  we  claim  as  our  own  indisputable  right. 
Neither  will  we  allow  unsupported  claims  to  impinge 
against  our  Christian  right,  without  lifting  up  the  voice 
of  earnest  remonstrance.  Shall  we  be  told,  that,  as  a 
denomination  of  Christians,  we  have  no  right  to  claim 
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a  spiritual  kindred  with  the  heroes  of  Plymouth  Rock,  and 
tacitly  allow  it  to  pass  for  truth?  Shall  it  be  charged 
upon  us,  as  '  travesty,''  by  those  of  a  different  faith,  and 
regarded  as  of  questionable  propriety,  by  those  of  our 
own,  that  we  venture  to  assert  a  right,  which  is  generally 
denied  to  us,  because  we  so  generally  acquiesce  in  the 
denial  ? 

If  by  a  true  spiritual  kindred  we  are  united  to  Christ,  it 
is  indeed  of  little  moment  whether  or  not  we  have  affini- 
ties with  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  To  be  Christians  is  of  a 
greater  moment  far,  than  to  be  Puritans  or  Pilgrims.  But 
if  the  Pilgrims  were  distinguished  for  their  peculiar  affini- 
ties with  Christ,  and  if  we  choose  to  honor  them  by  call- 
ing ourselves  by  their  name,  shall  we  allow  that  our  right 
to  do  so  is  an  unlawful  usurpation  ?  Shall  they,  who  are 
distinguished  for  their  religious  liberty  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  be  denied  the  right  of  honoring  the  apostles  of 
religious  liberty  of  the  seventeenth  century?  Let  the 
reflecting  and  the  candid  decide.  The  question  of  spirit- 
ual relationship,  in  this  case,  is  not  to  be  settled  by  our 
speculative  faith,  but  by  our  spirit  and  our  life.  And  all 
must  admit,  I  think,  that  they  who,  departing  from  the 
doctrinal  belief,  yet  exhibit  the  Christian  spirit,  and  main- 
tain the  Christian  life  of  the  Pilgrims,  bear  as  true  a 
resemblance  to  those  men,  as  they  who  inherit  their  faith, 
but  repudiate  their  spirit. 

We  claim,  then,  to  be  the  true  spiritual  descendants  of 
the  Pilgrims,  because  we  take  the  Word  of  God  —  because 
we  take  Christ  alone,  as  our  creed  —  our  only  authoritative 
rule  of  faith,  and  guide  of  life.  We  allow  not  the  author- 
ity of  men  to  intervene  between  our  consciences  and  God, 
nor  the  opinions  of  men  to  come  between  our  own  under- 
standing and  the  Word  of  God.  We  regard  all  such 
interferences  as  an  abridgment  of  '  the  liberty  wherewith 
Christ  has  made  us  free.'  In  the  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures,  we  leave  every  man  to  the  free  exercise  of  his 
own    conscience    and    powers   of   thought,   and    to   the 
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guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Claiming  for  ourselves 
the  largest  religious  liberty  —  holding  ourselves  amenable 
to  God  alone  in  matters  of  faith  —  we  concede  the  same 
liberty  to  others.  We  question  no  man  upon  his  doctrinal 
belief.  We  do  not  ask  whether  a  man  be  Calvinist  or 
Arminian,  whether  he  be  Trinitarian  or  Sabellian,  whether 
he  be  Lutheran  or  Arian,  whether  he  belong  to  this  or  to 
that  school  of  theology.  These  questions  all  have  their 
interest.  But  there  is  a  question  of  still  greater  moment, 
and  it  is  the  only  one  that  we  ask  —  is  he  a  true  Christian  ? 
We  open  wide  the  arms  of  our  Christian  fellowship,  and 
would  gladly  circle  within  them  all  who  follow  the 
example,  and  breathe  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
We  have  our  religious  faith  ;  we  hold  it  dear  ;  and  we  are 
glad  when  our  views  coincide  with  the  opinions  of  other 
thinking  and  free  minds.  But  we  regard  the  state  of  the 
heart,  and  the  character  of  the  life,  of  far  higher  moment 
than  the  cold  and  inoperative  assent  to  any  articles  of 
faith.  We  have  one  Master,  even  Christ ;  and  all  who  are 
his  true  disciples  we  hail  as  brethren.  We  profess  to  be 
^governed  by  the  liberal  and  catholic  spirit  of  the  Gospel, 
and  for  this  reason  we  call  ourselves  the  '  Church  or  the 
Pilgrims.' 

Again,  we  regard  ourselves  as  the  true  descendants  of 
the  Pilgrims,  because  we  respect  our  own  consciences,  and 
vour  honest  convictions  of  truth  and  duty,  more  highly 
than  the  approval  and  favor  of  men ;  and  have  a  greater 
dread  of  falsifying  these  convictions,  than  we  have  of  the 
anathemas  of  other  Christian  sects,  and  excommunication 
from  their  fellowship.  We  attach  no  light  value  to  the 
good  opinion  of  our  brethren  of  other  denominations. 
Gladly  would  we  fraternize  with  them,  were  we  allowed 
the  privilege  of  so  doing.  And  deeply  do  we  regret  the 
prevalence  of  that  exclusive  spirit,  which  we  cannot  but 
regard  as  uncongenial  with  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  which 
excludes  us  from  communion  with  those  whom,  we  doubt 
not,  we  shall  meet  in  the  Church  of  Heaven.     But  when 
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the  matter  comes  to  this  issue,  that  we  must  either  falsify 
our  honest  convictions,  or  forfeit  the  privilege  of  fellowship 
with  our  brethren,  no  freedom  of  choice  is  left  to  us.  We 
dare  not  be  untrue  to  our  own  consciences,  and  the 
decisions  of  our  own  judgment.  Sorrowful,  indeed,  it  is, 
not  to  be  recognised  by  our  brethren  as  Christians,  and  to 
be  regarded  by  them  as  traitors  to  Christianity ;  but  this 
does  not  affect  our  relations  to  God.  Exclusion  and 
reproach  we  are  able  to  endure.  But  we  are  not  able  to 
endure  the  consequences  of  professing  to  accept  as  truths 
of  God,  what  we  honestly  believe  to  be  the  speculations  of 
men.  We  cannot  profess  a  conformity  to  creeds  and  con- 
fessions, which  we  believe  to  be  unauthorized  by  the  teach- 
ing of  Christ  and  his  apostles.  Like  our  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
we  take  our  stand  upon  the  Word  of  God,  as  it  speaks  to 
our  own  mind  and  heart,  and,  like  them,  we  must  suffer 
our  name  to  be  '  cast  out  as  evil,'  rather  than  compromise 
our  religious  convictions.  And  for  this  reason,  we  choose 
to  be  called  the  'Church  of  the  Pilgrims.' 

We  likewise  claim  kindred  with  the  founders  of  the 
New  England  Churches,  because  our  desire  and  aim  is  to 
copy  the  life  and  spirit  of  those  heroic  men,  in  so  far  as 
they  followed  Christ.  Nor  was  their  indomitable  love  of 
liberty,  civil  and  religious,  a  more  distinguishing  feature  of 
their  character,  than  their  scrupulous  caution,  that  freedom 
of  thought  might  not  degenerate  into  looseness  of  morals. 
Not  less  severe  were  the  virtues  of  their  life,  than  they 
were  unconstrained  in  the  exercise  of  their  religious 
opinions.  The  Pilgrims  were  patterns  of  practical  godli- 
ness. Living  in  daily  communion  with  God,  and  their 
minds  subdued  by  a  living  belief  in  the  realities  of  another 
life,  they  were  shining  illustrations  of  the  excellence  of 
pure  religion.  In  these  respects  we  would  copy  their 
example. 

True  it  doubtless  is,  that  their  scrupulousness  in  morals 
led  them  towards  the  extreme  of  asceticism.  But  they 
lived  in  a  corrupt  age  ;  and,  understanding  but  imperfectly 
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the  genial  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  it  is  not  strange  that,  in 
escaping  the  errors  of  the  degenerate  times  in  which  they 
lived,  they  should  fall  into  an  austerity  of  manners,  and 
show  a  disregard  of  the  social  amenities  of  life,  with 
which  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity  has  no  sympathy. 
And  it  must  be  admitted  that,  even  in  such  "an  extreme, 
they  were  far  more  worthy  of  imitation  than  the  worldly 
and  corrupt  Church  which  despised  and  persecuted  them. 
But  we  call  ourselves  the  '  Church  of  the  Pilgrims,'  not 
that  we  may  imitate  them  in  their  errors  and  follies,  but  in 
their  unquestionable  and  sterling  excellences.  Be  it  ours 
to  avoid  the  one,  and  copy  the  other.  Like  them,  let  us 
be  careful  that  our  freedom  of  thought  and  opinion  do  not 
weaken  our  sense  of  the  practical  obligations  of  Christianity. 
Let  us  show  to  the  world  that,  while  we  have  an  intelli- 
gent doctrinal  belief,  which  we  do  not  hold  in  light 
esteem,  we  still  attach  a  higher  value  to  purity  of  heart 
and  probity  of  life.  And  if  we  suffer  reproach  and  revil- 
ing because  we  claim  spiritual  kindred  with  the  founders 
of  the  New  England  Churches,  let  the  injustice  of  such 
treatment  be  demonstrated  by  oiir  Christ-like  spirit  and 
Christ-like  life.  Let  it  be  ever  our  aim  to  receive  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity  as  they  were  expounded  by  the 
'Great  Teacher,'  and  be  hallowed  by  its  spirit,  as  that 
spirit  was  ojnbodied  in  the  life  of  Christ.  And  thus  let 
us  show  why  we  call  ourselves  the  '  Church  of  the 
Pilgrims.' 
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It  has  been  designed  in  the  following  pages,  to  exhibit  "  The  Pilgrims  " 
and  "  The  Fathers,"  in  their  true  evangelical  spirit ;  and  to  present  a  rapid, 
yet  distinct  outline  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  New  England,  in  some- 
what more  of  a  missionary  point  of  view,  than  has  been  common.  Some 
passages  of  the  Discourse  were  omitted,  at  the  time  it  was  delivered. 

The  day  was  very  unfavorable  for  a  large  gathering,  and  but  a  small 
number  assembled  in  the  house  of  God.  There  were  just  about  as  many 
present,  as  the  whole  number  of  the  emigrants,  who  came  in  the  May- 
flower ;  which,  some  may  forget,  was  one  hundred  and  one.  But  there 
was  a  grandeur  in  the  scene,  as  the  storm  soiuided  from  the  ocean  and 
above  the  summits  of  the  hills,  which  few  would  venture  to  describe.  All 
nature  around  seemed  to  unite  in  the  celebration  of  the  "  Landing  of  the 
Pilgrims."  No  one  who  joined  in  the  religious  exercises,  could  have 
needed  much  aid  to  his  imagination  and  sensibilities,  as  he  silently  remem- 
bered those,  whom  he  had  come  to  honor, — when, 

'  Amidst  the  storm  they  sang, 

And  the  stars  heard  and  the  sea ! 
And  the  sounding  aisles  of  the  dim  woods  rang 
To  the  anthem  of  the  free  ! ' 


DISCOURSE. 


PROVERBS,    XVII.    6. 

children's   children  are  the  crown  of  old  men,  and  the  glory  of 
children  are  their  fathers. 

In  respect  to  human  happiness  and  glory,  there  is  a 
remarkable  difference  between  the  words  of  the  "  holy 
men  who  of  old  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  and  those  of  other  men  generally,  whatever  their 
land  or  their  language.  Other  men  speak  of  happiness, 
without  any  reference  to  "joy  in  God,"  or  "delight  in 
his  law  "  ;  and  of  glory,  when  the  Most  High,  who  only 
is  "  great,"  "  wonderful  in  counsel  and  excellent  in  work- 
ing," "is  not  in  all  their  thoughts  "  of  greatness,  of  wis- 
dom, and  of  excellency.  But  they,  who,  "  at  sundry 
times  and  in  divers  manners,"  have  spoken  of  happiness 
and  glory,  in  the  name  of  the  "  Father  of  lights  "  and 
"the  God  of  comfort,"  always  speak  of  happiness,  as  but 
"  the  pleasure  of  sin,"  and  of  glory,  as  but  "  a  vain  show  " 
and  a  fatal  delusion,  unless  the  "  soul  doth  magnify  the 
Lord,"  and  the  "spirit  rejoice  in  God  "  the  "  Saviour." 

It  is,  therefore,  undoubtedly  to  be  understood,  that  the 
"  old  men  "  who  would  find  the  "  crown  "  of  their  earthly 
satisfactions  and  hopes  in  "  children's  children,"  were 
those  pre-eminently,  who  had  feared  the  Lord  from  their 
youth,  and  whose  "  hoary  head  was  a  crown  of  glory," 
because  "  found  in  the  way  of  righteousness."    And  while 


the  ancient  people  of  God  accounted  a  numerous  family 
and  posterity  a  very  special  and  signal  favor,  it  was  one 
of  the  most  dreadful  of  all  bitter  experiences,  to  have 
sons  and  daughters,  whose  vicious  and  impious  conduct 
would  bring  down  their  "  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the 
grave."  Hence  "children's  children  "  could  never  be  the 
"crown"  of  the  "old  men,"  whom  God  would  "not  cast 
off  in  their  old  age," — unless  they  "  walked  in  the  stat- 
utes and  ordinances  of  the  law  of  the  Lord,"  and  gave 
promise  of  transmitting  the  legacy  of  a  godly  example  to 
their  own  "children's  children." 

"  A  man's  descendants,"  says  one  of  our  wisest  com- 
mentators, "  ought  to  be  his  honor  and  comfort  in  old 
age.  His  children  should  be  educated  in  such  a  manner, 
as  may  warrant  a  confidence  that  their  pious  and  prudent 
conduct  will  render  them  such,  and  that  they  will  train 
up  their  families  in  like  manner  ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
children,  and  children's  children,  to  consult  the  credit  of 
their  progenitors,  as  far  as  it  can  be  made  consistent  with 
superior  obligations.  Parents  also  should  act  in  such  a 
manner,  that  their  children  and  posterity  may  be  respected 
for  their  sakes,  and  have  cause  to  rejoice  in  their  relation 
to  persons  of  such  piety  and  wisdom.  And  thus  it  will 
be,  in  proportion  as  men  attend  to  the  dictates  of  heavenly 
wisdom." 

In  this  free  exposition  of  the  spirit  of  the  significant 
and  beautiful  language  of  the  text,  we  have,  as  I  con- 
ceive, a  just  and  interesting  view  of  the  relation  of 
children  to  parents,  and  of  posterity  to  their  ancestors. 
Natural  talents  and  dispositions  are  very  far  from  being 
always  hereditary.  Yet  we  often  perceive  as  marked  a 
likeness  of  intellectual  endowments  and  original  elements 
of  character,  between  a  parent  and  his  ofi"spring,  and  be- 
tween progenitors  and  their  progeny,  as  we  ever  see  of 
correspondence  and  resemblance  in  the  features  of  coun- 
tenance, which  unequivocally  proclaim  kindred  blood  and 


a  common  lineage.  And  while  "  that  which  is  born  of 
the  Spirit,  is  spirit,"  by  a  divine  and  not  a  human  genera- 
tion, we  are  so  instructed  by  the  "  words  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  teacheth,"  and  by  the  history  of  Providence,  in 
respect  to  the  covenant  with  Abraham,  comprehending  all 
believers  in  Christ  among  the  Gentiles  as  well  as  the 
Jews, — that  it  should  be  accounted  no  strange  thing,  but 
a  delightful  fulfilment  of  the  promises,  if  children,  in  this 
our  beloved  New  England,  should  be  found  partakers  of 
the  richest  of  all  the  blessings  of  a  God  of  love.  And 
this  too  by  their  relation,  not  merely  to  parents,  friends 
and  benefactors  whom  they  have  seen  and  known,  but  to 
those  fore-fathers  and  fove-mothers,  who,  for  our  sakes, 
and  for  God's  purposes,  endured  so  much,  and  who  have 
long  since  been  translated  from  the  duties,  responsibilities, 
and  trials  of  earth  to  a  glorified  immortality  in  heaven. 

The  nations  of  this  Western  hemisphere  and  of  the 
Old  world,  are  now  a  spectacle  of  extraordinary  interest 
to  every  intelligent  and  reflecting  man  in  this  country. 
We  have  hopes  or  fears,  or  hopes  and  fears,  for  our  own, 
and  for  other  lands.  These  are  different  in  diff'erent  indi- 
viduals, but  in  all  are  materially  affected  by  personal  reli- 
gious principles  and  opinions.  We  may  be  unanimous  in 
believing  and  proclaiming  our  own,  our  "  native  land,  of 
every  land  the  pride,"  while  yet  we  may  widely  differ, 
when  we  trace  our  distinction  as  a  people,  to  its  real  origin 
or  source,  through  all  the  connected  agencies,  circum- 
stances, and  influences.  And  as  we  judge  of  our  own 
land,  in  its  early  history  and  its  present  and  prospective 
condition,  so  are  we  likely  to  judge  of  the  state  and  pros- 
pects of  those  kingdoms  or  republics,  which  are  now  as 
''  raging  waves  of  the  sea  ;"  and  so  are  we  likely  to  deter- 
mine what  may  be  our  duty,  as  a  nation,  or  as  individuals, 
at  this  eventful  conjuncture  of  the  world's  affairs. 

In  general  terms,  we  refer  to  our  ancestors  and  to  the 
institutions  which  the  Pilgrims  and  the  Fathers  of  New 


England  have  founded  and  cherished,  when  we  would 
explain  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  their  descendants, 
and  rationally  account  for  the  manifold  and  unequalled 
excellency  of  "our  goodly  heritage."  Some  will  make 
this  reference,  but  with  very  large  reservations,  if  not 
very  significant  and  somewhat  inconsistent  qualifications. 
There  are  those  who  will  "  garnish  the  sepulchres  "  of 
the  "Pilgrims"  of  Plymouth  Rock,  and  the  "Fathers"* 
their  associates  of  Salem,  Charlestown,  Boston,  and  other 
primitive  settlements  ;  while  they  are  slow  to  recognize 
the  true  secret  of  the  moral  worth,  and  energy,  and  en- 
durance, by  which  those  godly  sires  achieved  their  noble 
deeds  and  won  their  renowned  conquests  and  possessions. 
There  are  theorists  and  dreamers,  who  would  have  all 
forsake  "  the  old  paths,"  and  enter  upon  one  or  another 
individual  or  social  experiment,  in  full  confidence  of  a 
progress  and  happiness,  which  no  received  form  of  Chris- 
tianity call  ever  secure  or  promote.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  those,  and  I  bless  God  that  the  number  is  not 
small,  who  are  more  and  more  persuaded,  that  it  was  the 
distinctive  faith,  and  the  life  inspired  by  that  faith,  of 
our  ancestors,  to  which,  under  the  watchful  and  benefi- 
cent care  of  their  covenant  God,  we  are  now  indebted 
for  all  that  makes  the  difference  between  New  England 
and  New  Grenada,  or  between  Massachusetts  and  Mexico. 
It  is  believed  also,  with  all  the  confidence  of  a  self-evi- 
dent certainty,  that  to  the  same  causes  we  are  to  ascribe 
the  marvellous  contrast  of  the  American  Revolution  to 
the  first  revolution  in  France,  and  to  all  the  other 
revolutions  which  have  followed,  on  either  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

If  we  differ  in  regard  to  the  leading  and  legitimate 
causes,  which,  working  out  their  eff'ects  in  past  genera- 

*  Those  wlio  came  to  Plymouth  are  properly  called  "  The  Pilgrims  "  ;— 
because  they  had  sojourned  m  Holland.  We  speak  of  them  as  "the 
Fathers."     But  "the  Fathers"  were  not  all  "Pilgrims." 


tions,  have  crowned  the  present  with  its  chief  blessing 
and  glory,  we  shall  of  course  differ  in  our  judgment  of 
the  best  means  and  aims,  for  the  highest  good  of  the 
generations  which  shall  come  after  us.  In  our  amazing 
increase  of  territory  and  population,  we  have  some  start- 
ling questions  to  be  settled,  in  respect  to  which  we 
must  act  in  our  political  capacity,  as  citizens.  But  it  is 
to  me  a  great  comfort  to  know,  that  there  is  a  Power  and 
Wisdom  above  all  mortal  power  and  policy  ;  and  that 
whatever  rulers  or  statesmen  may  decree,  or  may  strive  to 
accomplish,  He  who  says  to  the  ocean  billows — "  Hith- 
erto shalt  thou  come,  but  no  further," — will,  in  his  faith- 
fulness and  loving  kindness,  and  in  his  own  sovereign 
right  and  appointed  time,  extend  the  dominion  of  truth 
and  holiness  ;  and  will  multiply,  by  thousands  of  thou- 
sands, the  FREEMEN,  who  cau  shout  the  triumphs  and 
rejoice  in  the  felicities  of  "the  glorious  liberty  of  the 
children  of  God." 

Of  all  that  have  ever  lived,  there  have  never  been  any, 
upon  the  broad  face  of  the  earth,  who  more  devoutly, 
than  the  "  old  men,"  our  fathers^  fathers,  adopted  the 
true  sentiment  of  the  words,  that  "  children's  children  are 
the  crown  of  old  men."  They  are  such,  be  it  remem- 
bered,' not  by  their  numbers,  or  wealth,  or  worldly  emi- 
nence, but  hy  serving  their  generation  according  to  the 
will  of  God ;  or  by  cherishing  and  spreading  the  institu- 
tions and  influences  of  that  kingdom,  which  is  established 
in  the  hearts  of  the  "faithful  in  Christ  Jesus."  And  the 
day  is  far  distant,  before  any  who  reverence  the  memory 
of  illustrious  progenitors,  will  have  more  reason  than  our- 
selves, to  respond  their  loud  Amen  to  the  words — "  And 
the  glory  of  children  are  their  fathers  !  " 

From  the  character  of  the  Fathers  of  New  England, 
and  from  the  history  of  their  children  and  "children's 
children,"  I  propose  to  show,  that,  in  accordance  with  the 
genuine  import  of  the  sacred  aphorism  of  the  text, — we 
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have  the  most  grateful  occasion  to  praise  God,  both  for 
the  "Glory"  and  the  "Crown." 

For  a  long  period,  America  was  to  Christians  of  Europe 
the  great  field  of  missionary  effort.  It  is  even  maintained, 
that  the  inspiring  idea  of  Columbus  was  derived  from  the 
prophecies  ;  and  that  Isabella,  his  patron,  made  the  con- 
version of  the  heathen  an  object  "  paramount  to  all  the 
rest."  When  our  Fathers  came  hither,  these  were  all 
^^  foreign  parts  .-"  it  was  all  heathen  ground.  Long  after 
their  coming,  the  churches  in  England  were  accustomed 
to  pray  in  their  songs  : — 

"  Dark  America  convert, 
And  every  pagan  land." 

And  if  I  do  not  mistake,  these  lines  are  still  sung,  strange- 
ly as  they  sound  to  the  ear  of  a  New  England  man  who 
may  chance  to  hear  them.  So  vast  is  the  change  ;  so 
accustomed  are  we  to  our  Christian  institutions  ;  that  we 
are  all  in  danger  of  forgetting  that  we  live  upon  the  soil 
that  has  been  rescued  from  Paganism.  Never,  never 
should  it  be  forgotten  !  And  never  should  it  be  forgotten, 
that  the  settlement  of  New  England  was  in  reality,  though 
not  in  name,  a  Missionary  Enterprise.  Or  if  you  please  to 
call  it  by  other  terms,  you  may  call  it  a  Mission  of  Evan- 
gelical Colonization ;  and  you  may  proclaim  it  in  every 
language,  as  the  sublirnest  mission  of  modern  times. 

The  History  of  New  England  is  yet  to  be  written. 
Posterity  may,  perhaps,  do  justice  to  the  memory  of  our 
Fathers.  But  it  is  incumbent  on  their  living  "children's 
children"  to  acquaint  themselves  with  their  character, 
and  never  be  unmindful  of  their  extraordinary  virtues 
and  achievements.  Those  persecuted  and  exiled  Puritans 
had  no  such  purpose  in  coming  hither,  as  has  often  been 
ascribed  to  them,  even  by  some  of  their  favored  descend- 
ants. It  was  not  for  political  immunities,  nor  republican 
institutions.     In  the  "  love  of  Christ  constraining  "  them, 
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it  was  for  the  advancement  of  that  Reformation,  which,  a 
century  after  it  had  moved  all  Christendom,  was  still  but 
in  part  accomplished ;  for  they  were  not  satisfied,  that  the 
"  Prince  of  life  "  should  only  be  acknowledged  by  the 
church,  in  his  prophetical  and  priestly  offices.  It  was,  that 
as  "  the  Lord's  freemen,"  they  might  give  him  his  kingly 
RIGHT,  and  thus  be  "  complete  in  him,  which  is  the  Head 
of  all  principality  and  power."  It  was,  that  in  the  "liber- 
ty," "  wherewith  the  Son  makes  free,"  they  might  enjoy 
the  gospel,  without  "  human  mixtures  and  temptations  ;  " 
and  worship  in  peace,  "  while  worshipping  in  spirit  and  in 
truth."  It  was  for  the  holier  and  surer  training  of  a  conse- 
crated progeny,  at  the  distance  of  a  "  nine  hundred  league 
ocean,"  from  the  corruptions  of  the  old  world.  And  not 
least  of  all  in  their  desires  and  hopes,  was  the  salvation  of 
the  benighted  heathen,  while  in  every  way  which  should 
be  prepared  before  them,  they  would  toil  and  pray  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  kingdom  of  "  the  Lord  of  all."* 

These  were  their  motives  and  ends  in  separating  them- 
selves from  the  Church  of  England,  which  originally 
adopted  the  Reformation  from  paramount  purposes  of  state 
policy.  Above  all  things,  it  was  in  their  hearts  to  call  no 
man  master,  but  to  obey  Him  as  their  King,  whose  in- 
spired word  was  their  sun,  and  whose  atoning  blood  was 
their  eternal  life.  For  this  it  was,  that  in  the  pure  and 
undying  "  love  of  their  espousals,"  they  "  went  after  him 
in  the  wilderness,  in  a  land  that  was  not  sown."  And  in 
their  own  graphic  expression,  it  was  indeed  in  a  "  wilder- 
ness world,"  that  they  built  their  habitations  and  their 
sanctuaries.  For  an  object,  holy  and  sublime  as  ever 
angels  celebrated,  they  lived  here  in  hunger  and  in  cold, 
and  toiled  and  watched  in  weariness  and  in  painfulness  ; 
where,  when  the  bullock  lowed,  the  wild  beast  answered 
him ;  and  where,  at  the  rustling  of  a  leaf,  the  fond  mother 

*  See  Appendix,  A, 
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clasped  her  infant  closer  to  her  bosom.  All  the  charters 
enjoined  upon  the  colonists  the  duty  of  instructing  and 
christianizing  the  pagan  aborigines.  The  seal  of  the 
Massachusetts  colony  is  a  true  exponent  of  the  aims  and 
aspirations  of  our  fathers.  In  expressive  harmony  with 
their  benignant  desires,  they  adopted  the  figure  of  an  abo- 
riginal, with  the  memorable  words  of  "  the  man  of  Mace- 
donia." Nothing,  therefore,  was  further  from  their  hearts 
than  the  wish  or  the  thought  of  colonizing  an  immense 
"  howling  wilderness,"  and  redeeming  it  for  "  a  goodly 
heritage,"  at  the  price  of  the  blood  of  the  children  of  its 
forests  and  its  streams.  And  if  the  venerated  Robinson 
had  occasion  to  write  to  the  Governor  of  Plymouth, — '  O 
that  you  had  converted  some,  before  you  had  killed  any,' 
— it  was  not  because  these  were  wantonly  destroyed,  or 
hunted  down  as  "  tawny  and  bloody  salvages  ;  "  nor  be- 
cause their  moral  ignorance  and  wretchedness  were  not  a 
distinct  object  of  early  and  intense  solicitude.  In  less 
than  two  years,  I  think  it  was,  one  of  the  Plymouth  set- 
tlers was  specially  designated  to  promote  the  conversion 
of  the  Indians. 

In  the  labors  of  several  pastors  before  Eliot  and  the 
first  Mayhew,  as  well  as  in  the  more  celebrated  exertions 
of  these  devoted  evangelists,  and  in  the  contributions 
and  personal  sacrifices  of  those  who  out  of  their  "  deep 
poverty "  sustained  them,  the  first  generation  of  New 
England  furnished  examples  of  as  self-denying  and  ex- 
alted missionary  spirit,  as  has  ever  yet  found  a  record  or  a 
memorial  in  the  uninspired  annals  of  redemption.  And 
to  all  appearance,  we  may  ourselves  hardly  expect  to  see 
the  day,  when  "  the  thousand  of  thousands  "  shall  become 
as  "the  little  one"  was,  and  the  "strong  nation  "  as  "the 
small  one,"  in  the  all-pervading  and  ennobling  power  of 
such  zeal,  for  the  salvation  of  the  perishing. 

The  honor  of  the  first  plan  in  England,  for  sending 
missionaries  to  the  heathen,  has  by  mistake  been  given  to 
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that  wonderful  man,  whose  character  is  now  at  last  re- 
ceiving a  just  and  brilliant  vindication,  against  the  atro- 
cious calumnies,  which  have  prevailed  for  two  centuries. 
But  the  magnificent  design  of  Cromwell,  which  contem- 
plated the  establishment  of  a  Council  for  the  Protestant 
religion,  in  opposition  to  the  Jesuitical  combination  at 
Rome,  and  which  was  intended  to  embrace  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  in  its  fourth  department  of  operation, — was 
more  than  thirty  years  later,  than  the  manifesto  of  the 
Pilgrims, — declaratory  of  the  "great  hope  and  inward 
zeal  they  had,  of  laying  some  good  foundation  for  the 
propagation  and  advancement  of  the  gospel  in  these  re- 
mote parts  of  the  world  "  ! 

A  Society  had  been  formed  in  England,  and  collections 
had  been  taken,  in  aid  of  the  missions  of  Eliot  and  his 
associates.  It  is  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  first  settlei^s  of 
New  England  were  the  first  Englishmen,  who  devised 
and  executed  a  mission  to  the  heathen  ! 

As  early  as  1646,  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts 
passed  an  act  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  among  the 
Indians.  Prom  that  day  onward,  more  or  less  of  legisla- 
tive provision  has  been  made  for  their  religious  instruc- 
tion, as  well  as  their  social  comfort.  And  it  may  be 
remarked  in  a  word,  that  with  all  the  changes  that  have 
passed  over  the  "fathers"  and  the  "children's  children," 
there  never  has  been  a  time,  when  they  have  not  fur- 
nished some  laborers  in  the  heathen  part  of  this  western 
world,* 

As  it  respects  the  religious  faith  of  the  Fathers  of  New 
England,  there  can  be  no  good  reason  for  any  misunder- 
standing, mistake,  or  misstatement.  They  were  Trini- 
tarians and  Calvinists,  intelligently,  thoroughly,  and  most 
earnestly.     In  church  government,  they  were  much  per- 

*  See  Appendix,  B. 
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plexed,  in  shaping  their  mould  of  Congregationalism,  so 
as  to  be  neither  Brownists  or  Independents,  nor  Presby- 
terians. A  great  and  arduous  work  it  was  which  fash- 
ioned and  executed  the  Cambridge  Platform  of  1648  ; — 
according  to  which,  mainly  and  substantially,  we  have 
the  prevailing  ecclesiastical  polity  of  New  England. 

Some  turbulent  and  innovating  spirits,  like  Roger  Wil- 
liams, bewildered  enthusiasts  like  the  antinomian  Ann 
Hutchinson,  and  incomprehensible  schismatics  like  the 
pestilent  Gorton,  made  no  small  trouble  by  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  earliest  civil  and  religious  order  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Colony.  But  out  of  more  than  seventy  minis- 
ters among  a  population  of  thirty  thousand,  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose,  that  there  was  a  single  one,  who  did 
not  receive  the  doctrine  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  as  one  God  ;  or  who  did  not  receive  as  well  as 
avow,  most  openly  and  decidedly,  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  the  present  faith  of  our  evangelical  Congrega- 
tional churches. 

It  was  to  a  few  individuals  among  the  laity,  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  Edward  Johnson  refers,  who,  as  early  as  1654, 
had  published  the  fact,  which  I  here  notice,  without  any 
invidious  intent,  that,  besides  the  Antinomians,  Fami- 
lists,  Confortnitants,  and  Seekers,  "  there  were  Arrians, 
Arminians,  and  Quakers." 

A  most  egregious  and  singular  error  has  been  committed 
in  representing  the  founders  of  the  First  Church  in  Salem, 
— the  first,  as  I  need  not  say,  in  the  Massachusetts  Colo- 
ny,— as  having  organized  themselves,  without  any  Con- 
fession of  Faith  ;  and  as  having  had  a  form  of  Covenant, 
designedly  so  framed,  as  to  give  liberty  to  all,  who  might 
choose  to  call  themselves  Christians,  to  enter  their  com- 
munion and  fellowship.  What  has  been  generally  print- 
ed, for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  as  the  First  Covenant  of 
that  Church,  and  adopted  Aug.  6,  1629,  is  not  that  Cove- 
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nant.  It  was  adopted  as  a  Special  Covenant,  in  1636. — 
The  Covenant  of  1629  was  a  very  brief  and  comprehen- 
sive document,  by  which  the  signers  pledged  themselves 
to  walk  together  in  obedience  to  the  rules  of  the  Gospel ; 
while  the  "Confession  of  Faith"  was  as  explicit  and  de- 
cided,—  Trinitarian  and  Calvinistic, — as  would  of  course 
be  expected  from  men,  who  would  rather  have  been  burnt 
at  the  stake,  than  have  given  the  least  occasion  for  a 
doubt,  concerning  their  interpretation  of  ''  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints." 

The  error  in  respect  to  the  Covenant,  commonly  printed 
as  the  First  Covenant  in  the  Massachusetts  Colony, — was 
discovered  a  few  years  ago,  during  an  investigation  of  the 
history  of  the  Tabernacle  Church,  a  Church  which  origi- 
nated in  a  secession  from  the  First  Church,  in  1735. 
Soon  afterwards,  a  printed  copy  was  found  of  the  Con- 
fession and  Covenant,  for  substance,  as  adopted  in  Salem, 
6th  of  August,  1629.  It  is  the  identical  document, 
which  was  printed  for  the  use  of  the  churches,  when 
they  so  generally  renewed  their  covenant  in  1680  ;  and 
when  the  design  was,  as  far  as  possible,  to  unite  all  to- 
gether in  one  common  concert  of  recognition  of  the  doc- 
trinal and  practical  sentiments  of  the  venerable  Church,  of 
which  Higginson  and  Skelton  were  jointly  pastor  and 
teacher,  and  of  which  Endicott,  the  first  Governor  of 
Massachusetts  Colony,  was  a  leading  member. 

Hugh  Peters  was  the  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  in 
Salem,  at  the  time  the  Covenant  was  propounded  and 
adopted,  which  has  so  unaccountably  passed  into  so  many 
"  Historical  Collections  "  and  discourses,  as  if  that  of 
1629.  The  evidence  that  it  was  a  new  covenant,  which 
was  required  by  the  disorders  occasioned  more  especially 
by  the  movements  of  Roger  Williams,  is  perfectly  con- 
clusive. And  as  the  very  preamble,  as  well  as  other  in- 
ternal evidence,  is  so  palpably  against  the  idea  of  its 
being  the  Jirst  Covenant, — it  would  seem  to  be  most  ex- 
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traordinary,  that  so  important  an  error  of  history  should 
have  been  committed  and  blindly  perpetuated.* 

With  the  doctrines  of  Arius  and  Pelagius,  of  Arminius 
and  Socinus,  and  with  all  the  prominent  objections  to  the 
Trinitarian  and  Calvinistic  faith,  the  first  pastors  and 
members  of  the  New  England  churches  were  no  less,  if 
not  more  perfectly  acquainted,  than  at  the  present  day 
are  pastors  and  members  of  the  churches  generally,  which 
are  built  upon  the  same  foundation. — Those  early  minis- 
ters had  been  educated  in  the  English  universities,  and 
had  been  called  to  investigate  every  article  of  their  reli- 
gious belief, — with  every  advantage  which  was  needed  for 
a  correct  judgment. 

When  in  1648,  the  ministers  of  the  four  Colonies  of 
Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  New  Haven, 
(as  the  Colonies  were  then  geographically  divided  and 
named,)  assembled  in  the  Synod  at  Cambridge,  "their 
learning,  their  holiness,  their  purity  struck  all  men  that 
knew  them,  with  admiration.  They  were  Timothies  in 
their  houses,  Chrysostoms  in  their  pulpits,  and  Augus- 
tines  in  their  disputations."  Such  was  the  witness  of 
the  venerable  John  Higginson,  of  the  First  Church  in 
Salem,  and  of  William  Hubbard  of  Ipswich,  who,  at  the 
time  they  wrote,  near  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, were  the  two  oldest  ministers  of  New  England. 

The  idea,  which  some  have  attempted  to  disseminate, 
— that  our  fathers  lived  in  a  dark  age,  and  would  not  have 
been  what  they  were  in  their  denominational  sentiments, 
if  they  had  lived  at  a  later  period,  for  example,  in  our 
times,  has  not  the  least  foundation  in  history  or  in  reason. 
It  might  just  as  well  be  asserted  and  argued,  that  they 
would  have  been  atheistical  transcendentalists  or  Four- 
ierites,  as  that,  in  any  essential  point,  they  would  have 
been  otherwise   than  what  they  were,  namely, — avowed 

*  See  Appendix,  C. 
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and  firm  believers  in  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines ! — And  it  has  been 
stated  as  a  fact,  which  speaks  whole  volumes  in  few 
words, — that,  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  such  a 
wretched  creature,  such  a  living  monstrosity,  as  an  infidel, 
was  not  known  among  their  children  ! 

How  could  they  have  been  otherwise  than  they  were, 
with  their  holy  reverence  for  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  throughout,  as  the  inspired  Word  of 
God  ;  as  the  infallible  repository  of  their  faith  and  the 
rules  of  their  life  in  Christ ;  and  as  the  ultimate  appeal  in 
all  questions  of  theology  and  of  morals  ?  The  Bible 
they  exalted  above  all  things  human.  They  were  "not 
ashamed  of  the  Gospel,"  any  more  than  was  Paul.  They 
"gloried  in  the  cross."  They  "  sanctified  the  Lord  God 
in  their  hearts  ;  "  and  were  "  ready  always  to  give  an 
answer  to  every  man  that  asked  a  reason  of  the  hope  that 
was  in  "  them,  "  with  meekness  and  fear," — -fear  of  God, 
not  that  "  fear  of  man  "  which  "  bringeth  a  snare."  They 
were  honest,  as  every  one  must  admit,  who  knows  any- 
thing of  them, — and  were  most  hearty  in  all  which  they 
professed  to  believe,  in  answer  to  the  question, — "What 
saith  the  Scripture  ?  " 

With  special  allusion  to  the  early  ministers,  it  was 
written  a  century  and  a  half  since  ; — "  Indeed  the  minis- 
ters of  New  England  have  this  to  recommend  them  unto 
a  good  regard  with  the  crown  of  England,  that  the  most 
flourishing  plantation  in  all  the  American  dominions  of 
that  crown,  is  more  owing  to  them  than  to  any  sort  of 
men  whatever."  They  well  deserved  that  eulogium.  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  estimate  their  influence  upon  the 
world,  in  an  epoch  which  Merle  D'Aubigne  has  character- 
ized as  "  one  of  the  most  important  in  modern  times,  so 
far  as  concerns  the  new  developments  of  nations." 

At  no  time,  since  the  settlement  of  the  country,  have 
the  people  at  large  had  so  much,  probably,  of  direct  pas- 
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toral  supervision,  as  in  the  first  years  of  the  colonies.  A 
number  of  the  churches,  though  quite  small,  had  in  effect 
two  pastors,  one  of  whom,  called  Teacher,  had  it  in  charge 
to  discourse  of  systematic  theology,  rather  than  deliver 
words  of  "exhortation,"  upon  matters  of  daily  Christian 
practice.  And  of  more  than  one,  doubtless,  it  might  have 
been  said,  as  it  was  of  a  pastor  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Salem, — that  "  he  Vv^as  a  tree  of  knowledge  laden  with 
fruit,  which  the  children  could  reach.'''' 

By  the  laws  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony,  all  dwellings 
must  be  located  within  half  a  mile,  or  at  farthest  within 
a  mile,  of  the  place  of  worship.  This  was  doubtless  for 
mutual  defence  against  the  Indians,  when  almost  every 
man  carried  his  fire-arms  to  the  sanctuary,  as  well  as  into 
the  field  of  his  labor  ;  also  for  the  greater  convenience  of 
assembling  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  for  the  weekly  lecture 
of  Thursday,  which  was  of  hardly  less  account  than  the 
services  of  the  Sabbath.  There  was  thus  a  more  frequent 
and  intimate  communion  with  one  another  as  of  the  same 
"  household  of  God,"  and  fellow-citizens  of  "  the  com- 
monwealth of  Israel."  This  was  a  very  different  mode 
of  living  from  that  of  the  Southern  colonists,  upon  scat- 
tered plantations. 

At  the  first,  the  greater  part  of  adults,  both  male  and 
female,  were  chnrch-members,  by  profession  of  hope  in 
Christ,  as  pardoned  and  renewed.  There  were  delightful 
seasons  of  special  awakening  in  those  days ;  and  in  some 
of  the  churches,  as  in  that  of  Cambridge,  under  the  min- 
istry of  Thomas  Shepard,  it  was  expected  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  some  new  cases  of  conviction,  if  not  of  con- 
version, would  be  manifest  every  Sabbath. 

So  indispensable  was  family  prayer  to  the  order  of 
every  dwelling,  that  you  might  have  visited  a  hundred  or 
several  hundred  contiguous  families  in  succession,  without 
findmg  one,  in  which  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifice 
were  not  offered.      For  a  long  period,  exceptions  were 
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extremely  few.  And  would,  that  in  our  day,  those  who 
offer  prayer  in  the  family,  in  the  closet,  and  in  other 
places,  were,  in  as  great  a  proportion,  as  strong  as  were 
the  fathers  in  the  faith  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  and 
all  the  promises  to  God's  people  ! 

"  Prayer  and  preaching  were  the  living  principle  of  their 
institutions;  special  prayer  upon  special  emergencies,  with 
the  confident  expectation  of  direct  and  specific  answers  ; 
preaching,  the  most  plain  and  pungent,  enforcing  those 
peculiar  doctrines  of  grace  which  humble  man  and  exalt 
God,  and  which  have  in  every  age  been  made  powerful 
to  'the  pulling  down  of  strong  holds.'  There  was  much 
also  in  the  state  of  their  infant  settlements  to  favor  the 
desired  results.  They  were  a  world  within  themselves, 
cut  ofi"  by  their  distance  and  poverty  from  most  of  the 
alluring  objects  which  seize  on  the  hearts  of  the  uncon- 
verted in  a  more  advanced  state  of  society.  They  were 
all  of  one  faith  [in  every  vital  point]  ;  there  was  none 
among  them  to  question  or  deny  the  necessity  of  a  work 
of  the  Spirit  ;  and  the  minds  of  their  children  were  pre- 
pared, by  their  early  religious  training,  to  bow  submissive 
under  the  sacred  influence.  In  these  circumstances,  how 
natural  was  it  to  multiply  the  means  of  grace,  upon  any 
appearance  of  increased  seriousness  ;  to  press  with  re- 
doubled zeal  and  frequency  to  the  throne  of  God  in  prayer  ; 
to  urge  their  children  and  dependents,  with  all  the  fervor 
of  Christian  affection,  to  seize  the  golden  opportunity, 
and  '  make  their  calling  and  election  sure  ' ;  to  remove, 
as  far  as  possible,  every  obstacle  of  business  or  amusement 
out  of  the  way  ;  and  to  concentrate  the  entire  interest  of 
their  little  communities  on  the  one  object  of  the  soul's 
salvation  !  How  natural  that  these  labors  and  prayers 
should  be  blessed  of  God  ;  that  the  truth  preached  under 
these  circumstances  should  be  made,  like  '  the  fire  and 
the  hammer,  to  break  in  pieces  the  flinty  rock '  ;  that  ex- 
traordinary effusions  of  the  Holy  Spirit  should  be  granted, 
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and  that  there  should  be  an  '  awakening,'  as  it  was  then 
called,  or,  in  modern  language,  a  Revival  of  Religion."* 

There  were  some  sad  departures  from  a  strict  and  close 
walk  with  God  ;  and  flagrant  instances  of  breach  of 
church  covenant.  New  England  was  better  far  than  the 
Goshen  of  Egypt,  but  it  was  no  part  of  the  garden  of 
Eden,  from  which  "God  drove  out  the  man,"  from  whom 
our  fathers  had  their  descent.  Of  the  general  state  of 
morals,  however,  in  a  comprehensive  view,  we  shall  prob- 
ably not  be  much  misled,  if  we  draw  our  inferences  from 
the  witness  of  an  intelligent  contemporary,  who,  with  the 
prejudices  of  the  Church  Establishment  in  the  mother 
country,  resided  a  few  years  in  New  England,  previous  to 
1641.  According  to  him,  one  might  spend  a  year  in 
going  from  place  to  place,  and  not  "  see  a  drunkard,  or 
hear  an  oath,  or  see  a  beggar  "  !  f 

As  the  statutes  of  the  Mosaic  code  were  taken  as  the 
general  laws  of  the  colonists,  the  Sabbath  was  begun  at 
sunset  on  Saturday  evening.  It  was  observed  also  with 
great  strictness,  in  all  domestic  arrangements  and  duties. 
And  it  was,  as  many  may  not  be  fully  aware,  the  strict- 
ness of  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  as  compared  with 
the  practice  on  the  Continent  and  in  Great  Britain,  from 
which,  more  than  from  any  other  difference,  the  Puritans 
first  obtained  their  specific  name. 

"  It  was  happy  for  our  progenitors,"  said  the  late  amia- 
ble and  accomplished  Dr.  Kirkland,  in  his  discourse  de- 
livered at  Plymouth,  forty-five  years  since, — "  that  they 
brought  with  them  into  the  wilderness  the  confidential 
associates  of  their  domestic  labors  and  domestic  cares. 
Throughout  their  arduous  enterprise,  they  experienced 
the  inexpressible  value  of  that  conjugal  friendship,  which 
no  change  of  fortune  can  weaken  or  interrupt ;  in  which 


*  C.  A.  Goodrich.,  D.  D.,  in  Baird's  "  Religion  in  America,"  p,  197. 
t  Thomas  Lechford, 
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'tenderness  is  heightened  by  distress,  and  attachment 
cemented  by  the  tears  of  sorrow.'  The  family  society 
began  with  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  society.  Family 
religion  and  order  began  with  the  family  society.  To 
Him  who  had  directed  them  in  a  right  way  for  them- 
selves, for  their  little  ones,  and  for  all  their  substance, 
'  the  saint,  the  father  and  the  husband '  was  accustomed 
to  offer  in  the  presence  of  his  household  his  daily  and 
nightly  sacrifices  of  praise.  Regular  and  beautiful  was 
the  church,  in  which  he  who  ministered,  had  only  to 
place  in  order  in  the  building,  those  materials,  which  pa- 
rents had  previously  framed  and  adjusted  to  his  house." 

I  need  only  allude  to  the  early  establishment  of  free 
schools,  that  every  child  might  be  taught  the  elements  of 
what  is  understood  by  "  popular  education  "  ; — and  for 
the  express  purpose,  that  all  might  be  able  to  read  for 
themselves  the  Word  of  God,  and  be  fortified  against  the 
machinations,  both  of  Papacy  and  Prelacy,  in  particular, 
and  of  all  the  pretences  and  allurements  of  "false  apos- 
tles "  in  general.  And  within  ten  years  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  permanent  settlements  in  Massachusetts,  the 
College  at  Cambridge  was  established,  that  "  the  children 
of  the  old  men"  might  not  fail  of  a  supply  of  pastors, 
who  would  "feed  the  flock  of  God,"  "with  knowledge 
and  understanding."  * 

It  was  eminently  of  divine  favor,  that  so  many  learned, 
evangelical,  and  eloquent  ministers  arrived  in  New  Eng- 
land before  1640.  Some  few  of  them  went  back  at  the 
time  of  the  civil  wars,  and  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Commonwealth,  under  Cromwell.  Such  was  the  change 
of  times,  it  has  been  quaintly  recorded, — "that  instead  of 
Old  Engla?id^s  driving  its  best  people  into  New,  it  was 
itself  turned  into  New."  During  the  troubles  at  home, 
opportunity  was  given  for  the   progress  of   the  experi- 

'f  See  Appendix,  D. 
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mental  institutions  of  the  colonists,  to  a  maturity  of 
consolidation,  which  could  bid  defiance,  though  not 
without  some  misgiving  of  alarm,  to  the  insidious  and 
deadly  machinations  of  the  profligate  court  and  the 
godless  hierarchy  of  Charles  II.  And  from  that  day  to  the 
present,  it  is  undeniable,  that  the  mother  country  has 
experienced  an  incessant  and  most  powerful  reaction  upon 
herself,  of  the  principles  and  the  example  of  the  exiled 
founders  of  the  mighty  fabric,  which  is  now  the  wonder 
of  all  nations. 

But  of  the  first  ministers,  who,  under  the  pressure  of 
intolerance,  or  in  despair  of  the  progress  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  their  native  island,  came  to  these  "  foreign  parts," 
and  to  a  pagan  and  savage  wilderness  of  an  extent 
unknown  and  unimagined,  by  far  the  greater  part  re- 
mained, died  among  their  own  people,  and  were  gathered 
by  devout  men  to  their  burial,  amidst  lamentations  and 
gratulations.  They  displayed  a  faith  in  God,  as  a 
Rewarder,  an  energy  in  view  of  obstacles,  a  constancy 
under  discouragements,  and  a  fortitude  in  suffering,  which 
are  beyond  all  human  praise  or  reward. 

And,  my  brethren,  if  we  would  inherit  the  same 
promises,  which  sustained  them  so  triumphantly  to  the 
last,  we  shall  be  slow  to  forget,  that,  from  the  ordinance 
of  Heaven,  a  New  England  was  originated  by  self-denial 
for  Christ's  supremacy  ;  implicit  reliance  upon  the  witness 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  all 
"  philosophy  and  vain  deceit ;  "  a  well-educated  and  truly 
pious  ministry,  who  "shunned  not  to  declare  the  whole 
counsel  of  God  ;  "  sound  Calvinistic  doctrine,  fearlessly 
addressed  to  the  understanding  and  the  conscience  ; 
prayer  without  ceasing,  like  that  at  Bethel,  at  Carmel, 
and  in  "  the  upper  room  "  at  Jerusalem  ;  family  religion, 
with  a  confiding,  grateful  self-application  of  the  Abra- 
hamic  covenant ;  fraternal  or  congregational  independence 
of  the  churches ;  universal  instruction,  literary  and  Chris- 
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tian  ;  and  the  remembrance  of  the  Lord's  day,  according 
to  the  Fourth  Commandment,  in  its  original  import,  and 
as  written  by  the  "  finger  of  God,"  for  an  everlasting 
statute  and  memorial. 

It  is,  as  I  regard  it,  a  most  instructive  fact  of  our  early 
history,  that  the  period  during  which  the  "oZc?  ministers  " 
flourished  in  New  England,  was  most  remarkable  for 
prayer  of  Puritan  fathers  and  mothers,  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  that  all  those  who  were  "  bone  of  their  bone 
and  flesh  of  their  flesh  "  might  be  "  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  Lord  Almighty."  They  deprecated  as  the  direst 
of  curses  "  a  seed  of  evil-doers,  children  that  are  corrupt- 
ers." "  No  greater  joy  "  could  they  have,  than  "  to  see 
their  children  walking  in  the  truth."  And  many  were 
the  supplications  of  the  pastors,  like  that  of  the  venerable 
Higginson  and  Hubbard,  at  the  close  of  the  century  in 
■which  New  England  began, — "  that  God  would  raise  up 
from  time  to  time,  those  who  may  be  the  happy  instru- 
ments of  b?'inging  dow7i  the  hearts  of  the  parents  into  the 
children !  " 

Born  of  such  parents,  baptized  in  real  faith,  and  nur- 
tured for  Christ  and  the  church,  not  for  worldly  aggran- 
dizement or  splendor,  a  very  large  number,  as  would  be 
inferred  from  the  sketches  already  drawn,  became  sincere 
followers  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  shone  brightly  as 
"  lights  in  the  world."  "  Plain  mechanics  have  I  known," 
says  a  writer  in  1681,  "  well  catechised  and  humble 
Christians,  excellent  in  practical  piety ;  they  kept  their 
station  ;  did  not  aspire  to  be  preachers  ;  but  for  gifts  of 
prayer,  few  clergymen  must  come  near  them."* 

Among  the  children  and  grand-children  of  "the  fathers," 
it  was  not  at  all  difficult  to  find  those,  who  were  as  stead- 
fast and  efiicient,  as  were  Caleb  and  Joshua,  in  their 
co-operation  with  Moses  and  Aaron.     Situated   as  they 

*  Mather's  Magn.  Vol.  I.  221. 
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were,  in  temporal  privations  and  perils ; — obliged  to 
submit  to  every  hardship  and  encounter  innumerable 
obstacles  to  pecuniary  advancement ;  an  immense  work 
to  be  done  in  the  accomplishment  of  their  purposes  and 
measurable  realization  of  their  hopes  and  their  faith, — 
their  circumstances  were  highly  suited  to  awaken  the 
general  mass  to  no  ordinary  degrees  of  physical,  religious, 
and  intellectual  activity.  The  indomitable  energy  of  the 
men  of  that  early  period,  is  vibrating  yet  in  every  pulsa- 
tion of  some  millions  of  their  resolute  and  still  advancing 
posterity. 

The  Fathers  held  in  common  with  other  Puritans, 
"  that  all  men  are  by  nature  destitute  of  true  piety  ; 
that  they  naturally  grow  up  in  the  practice  of  sin  ;  and 
that  no  one  becomes  religious,  except  by  a  change  in  his 
habits  of  thought,  feeling  and  conduct,  which  they 
ascribed  to  the  special  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  its 
supernatural  cause.  They  believed  that  the  truly  pious 
are  ordinarily  conscious  of  this  change  in  the  action  of 
their  own  minds  when  it  takes  place,  and  are  able  to 
describe  it,  though  they  may  not  then  know  that  the 
change  of  which  they  are  conscious  is  regeneration.  In 
some  cases,  they  admitted,  the  man  is  not  aware  of  any 
change  at  the  time  of  his  conversion  ;  yet  he  will  be 
conscious  of  exercises  afterward,  such  as  no  unregenerate 
man  ever  has.  Some  may  be  regenerated  in  infancy, 
which  it  is  lawful  for  us  to  hope  is  the  case  with  all  who 
die  before  they  are  old  enough  to  profit  by  the  external 
means  of.  grace.  If  any  of  them  live  to  maturity,  they 
will  not  be  able  to  remember  the  time  of  their  change, 
but  they  will  be  conscious  of  sensible  love  to  God  and 
holiness,  penitence  for  sin  and  other  pious  exercises,  and 
can  give  an  account  of  them.  They  believed,  therefore, 
that  every  converted  person,  who  has  arrived  at  the  age 
of  discretion,  has  a  religious  '  experience  '  which  he  can 
tell,  and  by  hearing  which,  other  pious  persons  may  judge 
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of  his  piety.  The  evidence  thus  afforded,  however,  viras 
to  be  compared  with  his  conduct  in  all  the  relations  of 
life,  and  if  this  also  was  '  such  as  becometh  saints,'  he 
was  to  be  accounted  a  pious  man." 

Further ;  "  a  church  they  held  to  be  '  a  company  of 
faithful  persons,  [so  says  the  Platform  of  1648,]  i.  e., 
persons  who  have  saving  faith,  regenerate  persons,  agree- 
ing and  consenting  to  meet  constantly  together  in  one 
congregation  for  the  public  worship  of  God  and  their 
mutual  edijfication  ;  which  real  agreement  and  consent 
they  do  express  by  their  constant  practice  in  coming 
together  for  the  worship  of  God,  and  by  their  religious 
subjection,'  that  is,  by  their  subjecting  themselves  volun- 
tarily from  religious  motives,  '  to  the  ordinances  of  God 
therein.'  "  * 

Moreover,  it  was  most  obvious,  that  the  Congregational 
church  government  could  never  be  administered  properly, 
if  all  persons  who  pleased,  could  obtain  admission  to  the 
churches.  Men  of  no  piety  might  soon  outnumber  all 
others,  and  the  church  would  become  but  a  name  of  dis- 
tinction from  the  world. 

Hence  the  mode  of  admission  to  the  New  England 
churches  was  entirely  different  from  that  which  then 
obtained  in  almost  every  part  of  the  Christian  world.  It 
was  expected  of  all  who  joined  them,  to  make  a  volun- 
tary application,  and  furnish  evidence  of  "  fitness  for 
membership." 

Thus,  in  process  of  time,  or  about  1650  or  1655,  arose 
a  difficulty  of  a  very  serious  nature.  "  Throughout 
Christendom  in  that  age,  neither  Jews,  Turks,  pagans, 
infidels,  nor  excommunicated  persons  could  enjoy  the  full 
privileges  of  citizenship.  These  privileges  belonged  only 
to  persons  who  were  in  communion  with  the  churches 


*  Religion  in  America,  Book  VII.  Chap.  III.    This  chapter  was  furnished 
for  the  work,  by  Rev.  Joseph  Tracy. 


established  by  law.  The  same  rule  was  adopted  in  New 
England.  None  but  members  of  churches  could  hold 
offices  or  vote  at  elections.  Here,  however,  it  operated 
as  it  did  nowhere  else.  As  the  churches  contained  only 
those  who  were,  in  the  judgment  of  charity,  regenerate 
persons,  a  large  portion  of  the  people,  among  whom  were 
many  persons  of  intelligence,  of  good  moral  character, 
and  orthodox  in  their  creed,  were  excluded  from  valuable 
civil  privileges." 

It  is  probable,  that  the  greatest  dissatisfaction  was  ex- 
pressed by  those,  who  had  newly  arrived  in  the  country, 
and  who  were  quite  different  from  the  original  colonists. 
But  there  were  some  of  the  children  of  the  fathers,  who 
gave  no  evidence  of  conversion,  and  were  therefore  not 
entitled  to  vote,  or  to  hold  civil  offices.  To  meet  the 
difficulty  and  the  growing  uneasiness,  a  part  of  the 
clergy,  in  a  Synod  at  Cambridge,  1662,  devised  what  has 
ever  since  been  known,  as  the  "half-way  covenant ;  " — 
which,  however  effectual  in  quieting  the  discontent  of 
such  as  felt  aggrieved,  was  a  very  serious  mistake,  and 
productive  of  great  evil. 

Persons  who  had  been  baptized  in  infancy,  were  to  be 
recognized  as  members  of  the  church  to  which  their 
parents  belonged  ;  excepting  that  they  were  not  to  be 
allowed  to  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  until  they 
should  furnish  the  accredited  evidence  of  personal  regen- 
eration. They  were  to  profess  their  assent  to  the  confes- 
sion of  faith,  at  some  suitable  time,  after  arriving  at 
maturity  of  understanding.  And  if  they  were  not 
scandalous  in  life,  having  owned  the  covenant  of  the 
church,  they  were  entitled  to  bring  their  children  to  the 
ordinance  of  baptism. 

This  new  system  was  strenuously  resisted  by  a  part  of 
the  ministers  and  of  the  laity.  It  never  became  univer- 
sal ;  for  the  power  of  the  synod,  which  recommended  it, 
was  only  advisory.     But  a  great  change  was  effected  ; 
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and,   in  general,  the  collision   between    citizenship   and 
church-membership  was  really  at  an  end. 

Not  a  few  in  New  England  were  now  ready  to  write 
"Ichabod"  upon  all  the  pillars  of  the  churches.  It  has 
been  thought,  that  such  a  change  would  have  been 
impossible,  during  the  lives  of  the  most  able  and  influen- 
tial of  the  first  generation  of  ministers.  These  were 
now  nearly  all  gone,  and  the  residue  were  just  going. 

It  had  become  a  common  remark,  it  has  been  said,  that 
the  old  and  tried  ministers,  and  other  venerable  men,  were 
fast  ceasing  from  the  land  ;  and  a  frequent  lamentation 
anticipated  a  most  disastrous  withering  of  the  hopes, 
which  had  been  watered  with  their  tears,  at  the  feet  of 
their  sympathizing  Redeemer  and  Lord.  But  the  "  vine 
out  of  Egypt  "  which  had  been  ^'  planted  "  among  "the 
heathen,"  was  not  thus  soon  to  be  forsaken  by  Him,  that 
"  dwelleth  between  the  cherubim."  Already  it  had  been 
"  caused  to  take  deep  root."  "  The  hills  w^ere  covered 
with  the  shadow  of  it,"  and  "the  boughs  thereof  were  like 
the  goodly  cedars."  The  "  hedges  "  were  not  "broken 
down,"  that  "  the  boar  out  of  the  wood  "  should  "  waste 
it,"  and  "  the  wild  beast  of  the  field  devour  it." 

The  predominant  influence  in  all  matters,  both  of  State 
and  Church,  was  decidedly  that  of  the  former  generation. 
Troubles  multiplied  with  the  Indians,  and  much  more 
blood  was  poured  out,  in  wars  offensive  and  defensive. 
Yet  some  thousands  in  the  different  tribes  were  brought 
under  the  power  of  the  Gospel,  and  considerable  villages 
were  formed  from  among  them,  in  which  churches  were 
built  and  schools  supported.  These  were  at  times  sub- 
jected to  terrible  slaughter  and  devastation,  by  the  Pagan 
Indians  ;  and  suffered  not  a  little  also,  in  some  instances, 
at  the  hands  of  the  whites,  who  charged  the  Christian 
Indians,  as  being  spies  or  accomplices  of  those  who  had 
taken  up  the  tomahawk,  for  the  extermination  of  the 
English. 
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A  league  for  this  end  was  formed,  under  the  direction 
of  the  famous  king  Philip ;  and  in  the  struggles  which 
preceded  and  accompanied  it,  before  his  death,  "  every 
eleventh  family  was  houseless,  and  every  eleventh  soldier 
had  sunk  to  his  grave." 

It  was  just  at  this  period,  that  the  French  were  moving 
in  Canada,  to  extend  the  power  of  France  over  all  the 
immense  region  of  the  northwest ;  and  to  secure  the 
dominion  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  through  the 
great  lakes  and  rivers  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  But  of 
their  adventurous  explorations,  from  Montreal  to  Michigan, 
and  from  Michigan  to  the  Mississippi,  the  New  England 
fathers,  it  is  believed,  knew  little  or  nothing.* 

So  great  was  the  impoverishment  of  the  people,  and 
their  distress  from  Philip's  war  and  divers  calamities,  that 
their  condition  awakened  the  compassionate  synapathy 
of  their  relatives  and  others  across  the  water.  It  is 
peculiarly  interesting  to  us  at  this  time  to  know,  that  a 
large  donation  was  sent  hither  from  Ireland,  in  January, 
1677.  Nathaniel  Mather,  pastor  of  a  church  in  Dublin, 
and  brother  of  Increase  Mather,  then  pastor  of  the  North 
Church  in  Boston,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  principal 
agent  in  procuring  this  donation.  The  amount  distrib- 
uted in  Massachusetts  was  not  less  than  £363  ;  beside 
what  was  sent  to  the  other  Colonies ; — which,  with  the 
necessary  expenses,  would  make  the  whole  collection, 
nearly  if  not  quite  one  thousand  pounds.  Truly  a  gene- 
rous donation  in  those  days,  and  in  proportion  to  numbers 
and  means,  fully  equal  to  what  has  been  considered  a 
magnificent  charity, — the  relief  sent  to  Ireland  in  the 
recent  terrible  famine  ! 

Before  1680,  there  is  no  doubt,  that  there  was  a  marked 
deterioration  in  the  manners  and  morals  of  the  population, 


*  They  had  probably  learned,  however,  some  years  before  this  time,  that 
New  England  is  not  an  "  island."     See  Appendix,  E. 
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as  compared  with  the  communities  of  1640.  This  may- 
have  been  owing  in  a  degree  to  the  reaction  of  the  strict 
enforcements  of  the  previous  generation  ;  but  far  more, 
probably,  to  the  irreHgious  example  of  immigrants  from 
Europe,  and  more  than  all  to  the  fashionable  gaiety  and 
licentiousness,  which  had  such  fearful  ascendency  in 
England,  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II. ;  and  which 
the  "  lovers  of  pleasure  more  than  the  lovers  of  God  "  in 
the  Colonies,  particularly  in  the  larger  towns,  were  not 
reluctant  to  imitate.  Thus  we  find  the  clergy  and  pious 
laymen  deploring  the  neglect  of  baptismal  obligations  ; 
profanation  of  God's  name  ;  desecration  of  the  Sabbath  ; 
want  of  piety  in  heads  of  families ;  intemperance  and 
lewdness, — temptations  to  which  they  could  not  but  see 
with  disgust  and  abhorrence,  in  certain  indelicate  and 
wanton  modes  of  female  dress,  which,  I  may  observe, 
would  not  be  tolerated  a  day,  in  the  present  generation. 
The  godly  men  also  mourned  over  the  dishonesty  in 
traffic  and  unfaithfulness  to  promises,  and  the  ambitious 
worldliness  of  some  individuals,  who  had  removed  to  a 
distance  from  churches,  for  the  sake  of  more  valuable 
farms  or  merchandize  ;  forgetting,  it  was  said,  that  "when 
Lot  left  Canaan  and  the  church  for  better  accommodations 
in  Sodom,  God  fired  him  out  of  all.^^ 

In  May,  1679,  a  Synod  of  the  churches  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Colony  was  convened  by  order  of  Court,  to 
consider  and  answer  these  questions  : — 1st.  What  are  the 
reasons  that  have  provoked  the  Lord  to  bring  his  judg- 
ments upon  New  England  ?  2d.  What  is  to  be  done  that 
so  these  evils  may  be  removed  ? 

The  consideration  of  the  first  question  drew  forth  such 
intimations  of  alarming  degeneracy,  as  those  just  de- 
scribed ;  while  the  second  question  was  met,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  without  any  apparent  fear  of  man, 
whether  high  or  low.  The  synod  enjoin  upon  all,  "  who 
were  above  others  "  to  "become  every  way  exemplary  ;  " 
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summoned  the  people  to  declare  "  their  adherence  to  the 
faith  and  discipline  of  their  fathers  ; "  insisted  upon  the 
importance  of  guarding  against  receiving  unworthy  per- 
sons to  church  communion ;  urged  the  necessity  of  "  a 
full  supply  of  church  officers,  pastors,  teachers  and  ruling 
elders,"  and  a  competent  support  of  the  same  ;  recom- 
mended an  explicit  renewal  of  covenant  in  the  churches, 
which  implied  a  season  of  fasting  and  humiliation  ;  and 
suggested  other  reformatory  measures,  in  the  use  of 
which  the  people  might  have  reason  to  expect  a  removal 
of  their  calamities. 

Yery  good  effects  followed  the  meeting  of  that  synod. 
The  churches  generally  renewed  their  covenant.  And  as 
it  would  seem,  in  order  that  as  far  as  possible  the  mem- 
bers might  be  brought  to  the  same  faith  and  practice,  as 
"  the  fathers  "  professed  and  sanctioned,  the  original 
Confession  and  Covenant  of  the  First  Church  in  Salem, 
as  formed  August  6,  1629,  were  published  for  general 
circulation  and  adoption. 

Much  abatement  must  be  made  from  the  earnest  lan- 
guage, which  was  employed  by  some  of  the  good  men  of 
that  period,  in  portraying  the  character  of  the  times. 
Many  circumstances  conspired  to  spread  a  gloom  over  every 
aspect  of  affairs,  both  civil  and  religious.  The  pious  old 
ministers  especially,  who  remembered  the  best  things  of 
the  earlier  days,  and  forgot  the  worst,  would  not  unnatu- 
rally make  assertions  or  accusations,  which  (like  some 
confessions  in  prayer)  the  historian  and  the  reader  must 
not  interpret  too  literally. 

The  truth  was,  probably,  that  with  an  indisputable  fall- 
ing away  in  some  marked  respects,  there  was  yet  a  large 
majority  of  families,  in  which  the  memory  and  example 
of  "  the  fathers"  were  cherished  with  a  sincere  and  sacred 
veneration.  And  great  as  was  the  quantity  of  tares  which 
the  arch-enemy  of  all  righteousness  had  sowed  among  the 
wheat,  by  himself  or  his  servants,  the  wheat  was  still  able 
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to  grow  for  a  harvest  of  "thirty"  and  "sixty,"  if  not  "an 
hundred  fold." 

Whenever,  in  our  own  day,  "  they  that  fear  the  Lord, 
speak  often  one  to  another"  in  the  retired  private  meet- 
ings of  prayer  and  conference, — it  is  an  infallible  proof, 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  has  not  been  taken  away  from  the 
surrounding  community,  and  an  auspicious  token  of  a 
blessing  to  come.  From  the  beginning  of  the  colonial 
settlements,  it  had  been  common  to  sustain  such  meetings. 
At  some  seasons,  these  were  multiplied  or  more  frequently 
attended.  Not  far  from  1680,  or  in  the  very  time  when 
the  "degeneracy"  from  the  practices  of  "the  fathers" 
was  so  much  lamented, — we  find  the  statement  of  a 
writer,  that  "  the  country  still  is  full  of  those  little  meet- 
ings." There  are  those,  to  whom  this  single  item  of 
history,  is  like  opening  a  window  upon  a  verdant  land- 
scape, where  the  rains  have  fallen,  and  the  sun  is  shining, 
and  the  joy  of  harvest  will  erelong  awaken  the  song  of 
the  reaper.  Upon  the  whole,  it  may  unhesitatingly  be 
affirmed,  that,  in  no  part  of  the  Christian  world,  was  there 
so  great  encouragement  for  godly  parents  to  hope  for 
spiritual  blessings  upon  their  "  children's  children." 

In  the  "  Magnalia,"  we  have  an  "ecclesiastical  map  of 
the  country  "  for  1696.  It  affords  conclusive  witness  of 
great  religious  advancement.  And  with  good  reason  did 
an  aged  saint  of  that  period  remark  upon  his  death-bed, — 
"  Well,  I  am  going  to  heaven,  and  I  will  there  tell  the 
faithful,  who  are  long  since  gone  from  New  England 
thither,  that  though  they,  who  gathered  our  churches  are 
all  dead  and  gone, — the  churches  are  still  alive,  with  as 
numerous  flocks  of  Christians,  as  were  ever  among  them." 

At  this  time  also,  notwithstanding  all  the  obstacles  and 
difficulties,  so  great  had  been  the  success  of  laborers 
among  the  Indians  of  different  tribes,  or  different  portions 
of  the  same  tribe, — that,  in  1696,  there  were  not  less  than 
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thirty  Indian  churches  in  Massachusetts  alone ;  and  in 
1698,  there  were  three  thousand  reputed  converts. 

But  it  is  painful  to  be  obliged  to  say, — that  there  are 
those,  who  know  little  else  of  the  religious  history  of  New 
England,  in  the  17th  century, — that  is,  during  the  eighty 
years  after  the  Plymouth  settlement, — excepting  that 
Roger  Williams  was  banished  to  Rhode  Island ;  that 
some,  who  were  called  Baptists  and  Gluakers,  —  very 
different  people  from  those  now  so  called,  —  were  made 
to  suffer  severe  penalties  of  law ;  and  that,  in  Salem, 
innocent  people  were  put  to  death,  under  accusation  of 
witchcraft. 

I  would  not  assume  the  responsibility  of  justifying  all 
that  was  done  by  "  the  fathers,"  in  repelling  the  encroach- 
•  ments  of  conflicting  religious  opinions,  and  in  suppressing 
the  movements  of  disorganizers  and  fanatics ;  any  more 
than  I  should  be  ready  to  vindicate  the  propriety  of  such 
executions  as  those  in  Salem,  in  1692.  But  I  am  prepared 
to  say,  that  the  man  who  cannot  find  so  much  of  an 
apology  for  the  transactions  in  question,  that  he  can  most 
freely  forgive  the  mistakes  of  the  few,  who  were  most 
concerned  in  them,  and  most  heartily  join  in  a  tribute  of 
grateful  respect  and  reverence  for  those,  who  are  properly 
styled  "  the  Fathers  of  New  England," — can  hardly  be  a 
man,  who  is  entitled  to  a  very  high  consideration,  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  his  discrimination  of  truth,  or  his 
candor  of  judgment.  Make  the  very  most  that  can  be 
made,  of  alleged  intolerance,  persecution,  and  bigotry,  it 
can  still  be  demonstrated,  that  our  New  England  progeni- 
tors were  entirely  and  most  honorably  in  advance  of  all 
the  rest  of  Christendom,  in  their  conception  of  the  rights 
of  conscience,  and  their  exemplification  of  Christian  liber- 
ty. If  they  acted  inconsistently  with  their  principles,  it 
was  from  the  very  necessity  of  their  position.  "  It  was 
not,"  as  has  been  justly  said,  "  so  much  a  question  of 
toleration  as  of  the  maintenance  or  defeat  of  the  very  de- 
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sign  of  their  emigration  ;  they  were  well  assured,  that,  if 
the  malcontents  could  succeed  in  their  designs,  they  them- 
selves would  not  much  longer  be  allowed  their  freedom 
in  the  worship  of  God."*  It  was  not  for  opinions,  but 
for  corrupt,  shameless,  disorganizing,  and  demoralizing 
words  and  deeds, — that  those  were  caused  to  suffer,  Avho 
never  deserved  the  least  credit  or  sympathy,  as  if  Chris- 
tian martyrs.  He  that  courts  martyrdom,  is  no  martyr. 
Let  things  be  done  now  in  Salem,  on  the  Sabbath,  or  on 
other  days,  like  those  for  which  some  are  falsely  said  to 
have  been  persecuted ; — and  not  an  hour  would  pass, 
before  the  offenders  would  be  in  custody. 

And  it  really  would  seem  a  little  too  much  for  ordinary 
forbearance,  that  as  honest  and  pure  men  as  ever  breathed, 
should  be  opposed  and  reproached  in  their  own  generation, 
as  going  a  whole  age  or  more,  too  fast  and  too  far,  and 
then,  in  generations  afterwards,  be  calumniated  and  stig- 
matized, for  not  going,  ages  upon  ages,  farther  than  they 
did  ; — calumniated  and  stigmatized  by  men  too,  who,  if 
there  never  had  been  in  the  world  such  characters,  as  they 
thus  outrageously  abuse,  would  themselves  have  now 
been  in  benighted  barbarism  or  polluted  heathenism ! 
Let  who  will,  point  the  finger  of  derision  at  the  pious 
founders  of  these  associated  States  of  the  American  Re- 
public,— the  history  of  man  will  be  searched  in  vain  for  a 
people,  that  adopted  wiser  measures,  or  secured  for  their 
posterity  more  exalted  privileges  and  means  of  knowledge 
and  virtue,  freedom  and  happiness  !  Toleration  of  reli- 
gious opinions  is  one  of  the  last  lessons  of  human  ad- 
vancement. And  it  is  much  easier  to  denounce  others, 
for  illiberality  and  intolerance,  than  to  be  examples  of  true 
Christian  charity.  Those  who  complain  the  most  of  their 
fellow-men,  for  uncharitableness,  are  not  seldom  the 
greatest  offenders,  by  being  so  "  fierce  for  moderation." 

*  See  Appendix,  F. 


Passing  out  of  the  17th  into  the  18th  century,  we  soon 
notice  another  ecclesiastical  innovation,  which  was  the 
natural  sequence  of  the  half-way  covenant  of  1662.  In 
1707,  the  Rev.  Solomon  Stoddard,  of  Northampton,  a 
highly  influential  divine,  published  a  sermon,  in  which  he 
maintained,  that  "  unregenerate  persons  ought  to  partake 
of  the  Lord's  Supper."  He  had  avowed  the  belief,  three 
years  before,  that  the  Lord's  Supper  should  be  considered  ^ 
a  means  of  regeneration.  It  has  been  sometimes  said, 
that  he  himself  had  had  a  religious  experience,  which 
would  make  such  a  belief  very  plausible,  if  not,  in  his 
own  view,  unquestionable. 

One  of  his  arguments,  and  plainly  a  very  specious  one, 
was,  that  "  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the  regenerate 
from  the  unregenerate,  so  as  to  admit  the  former  and  ex- 
clude the  latter."  So  far  as  his  opinions  received  counte- 
nance, the  practical  effect  was,  to  remove  entirely  that 
barrier  to  indiscriminate  communion,  which  the  old  half- 
way covenant  had  not  presumed  to  touch.  And  as  it  has 
been  shrewdly  remarked,  "  the  church  was  now  obliged 
to  convict  the  applicant  of  a  scandalous  life,  or  of  heresy, 
or  admit  him  to  full  communion;  and  one  reason  for  it 
was  the  supposed  impossibility  of  judging  whether  he  was 
regenerated  or  not !  " 

Mr.  Stoddard  was  personally  a  decided  Calvinist ;  but 
his  system  inevitably  favored  Arminianism,  by  "  teaching 
that  the  impenitent  have  something  to  do  before  repent- 
ance^ as  a  means  of  obtaining  saving  grace."  The  unre- 
generate communicant  would  of  course  consider  himself 
as  in  the  way  appointed  for  his  salvation.  And  assuming 
that  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  the  really  converted 
from  the  unconverted,  by  £^ny  definite  experience  which 
could  be  described,  there  would  naturally  be  no  very  great 
disquietude  of  conscience. 

Mr.  Stoddard's  new  doctrine  was  ably  resisted.  Still 
the  influence  was  disastrous  ;  as  appeared  from  the  gradual 
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adoption  of  it  by  churches,  which  had  recognized  the 
system  of  the  half-way  covenant.  It  paralyzed  effort  for 
immediate  conversion.  No  awakenings  were  known  in 
places,  which  had  previously  been  highly  favored  ;  and 
many  partook  of  the  sacramental  elements,  who  "  had  a 
name  to  live,  but  were  dead."  And  that  the  disaster  was 
not  more  extensive  and  deplorable,  is  only  to  be  explained 
by  the  steadfast  adherence  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
ministers  and  church  members  to  "the  old  paths,"  and 
"the  good  way"  in  which  "  the  fathers  found  rest  for 
their  souls."  There  were  those  in  large  numbers,  who 
protested  against  the  assertion  and  assumption,  that  re- 
generate persons  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  unre- 
generate,  with  any  such  certainty  or  probability,  as  would 
make  a  profession  of  Christian  experience  a  suitable  and 
just  requirement  for  admission  to  the  full  privileges  of 
church-membership. 

As  God,  in  the  wonderful  working  of  his  providence 
would  have  it,  an  instrument  of  most  formidable  opposi- 
tion to  the  doctrine  and  system  of  Stoddard,  was  raised 
up  in  his  own  grand-son,  Jonathan  Edwards  ;  who,  as  the 
greatest  theologian  and  metaphysician  of  this  continent, 
commenced  his  career  in  the  very  place,  where  his  much 
respected  grand-parent  had  proclaimed  his  unfortunate 
errors.  As  early  as  1735,  a  course  of  sermons  on  justifi- 
cation by  faith,  with  others  on  kindred  topics,  such  as  the 
necessity  of  the  Spirit's  influences,  were  blessed  of  God 
with  a  marvellous  accompanying  of  convictions  and  con- 
versions. A  similar  awakening  or  revival  was  experienced 
in  other  towns  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  "  The 
work  in  Northampton  was  confined  to  no  class  or  age." 
"  Ten  persons  above  ninety,  more  than  fifty  above  forty 
years  of  age;  nearly  thirty  between  ten  and  fourteen,  and 
one,  of  only  four,  became,  in  the  view  of  Mr.  Edwards, 
subjects  of  renewing  grace.  More  than  three  hundred 
were  added  to  the  church." 
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A  tremendous  shock  was  now  given  to  the  doctrinej 
that  the  exercises  of  regenerate  persons  were  not  distin- 
guishable from  those  of  unregenerate.  Several  hundreds  of 
new  converts,  in  different  towns,  had  such  distinctive  re- 
ligious exercises,  that  they  had  not  the  least  hesitation  in 
speaking  of  them,  as  matters  of  fact  in  their  consciousness, 
as  much  as  any  facts  whatsoever.  They  could  give  a  ra- 
tional and  most  affecting  account  of  their  conviction  of 
sin,  their  struggle  before  submission  to  God,  their  accept- 
ance of  Christ  as  the  Saviour  of  the  lost,  and  their  sub- 
sequent trust  or  hope,  peace  or  joy,  as  believers  in  Jesus. 
Among  these  were  many  persons  of  such  acknowledged 
powers  of  intellect,  and  of  such  indisputable  eminence, 
that  no  man  could  class  them  among  the  ignorant  and  the 
obscure. 

Ministers  were  now  called  to  very  solemn  searchings  of 
heart,  in  regard  to  their  own  prospects  of  acceptance  at 
the  judgment-seat  of  Christ.  A  new  encouragement  was 
felt,  in  preaching  the  law  and  the  gospel,  from  the  expec- 
tation that  hearers  would  be  converted,  and  would  be  able 
to  exhibit  credible  evidence  of  having  passed  from  death 
unto  life.  Church  members,  also,  could  not  all  escape 
the  question,  so  pungently  asked  by  some  in  our  own 
days,  '  What  reason  have  I  to  think  myself  a  Christian  ? ' 

Intelligence  of  the  revival  in  this  country  arrested  the 
attention  of  a  multitude  in  England  and  Scotland.  Ed- 
wards wrote  a  narrative,  under  the  title  of  "  Surprising 
Conversions," — which  was  published  in  London,  "  with 
an  Introduction  by  Drs.  Watts  and  Guise."  It  was  soon 
reprinted  in  Boston,  and  was  extensively  read,  and  exerted 
a  powerful  influence  in  both  hemispheres. 

In  1740,  revivals  commenced  anew  at  Northampton, 
Boston,  and  many  other  places,  very  nearly  at  the  same 
time,  and  spread  within  a  year  and  a  half  throughout  all 
the  English  colonies.  For  some  time,  there  was  most  evi- 
dently a  silent,  powerful,  and  sublime  work  of  the  Spirit 
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of  God.  Whitefield  came,  and  preached  like  Peter  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost.  Afterwards,  the  intemperate  zeal 
of  some  preachers,  like  Davenport,  with  excesses  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  gave  occasion  to  open  and  violent  contention 
in  some  towns,  and,  perhaps,  in  none  more  unhappily 
than  in  Boston. 

Just  in  the  hour  of  need,  the  great  and  good  Edwards 
applied  his  gigantic  powers,  in  a  searching  and  refining 
operation,  that  all  who  would,  might  see  the  difference 
between  the  precious  and  the  vile.  His  work,  entitled 
"  Thoughts  on  the  Revival  of  Religion  in  New  England, 
and  the  way  in  which  it  ought  to  be  acknowledged  and 
promoted," — begins  and  ends,  as  if  his  soul  had  been 
bathing  for  years  in  the  "pure  river  of  water  of  life, 
clear  as  crystal,  proceeding  out  of  the  throne  of  God  and 
the  Lamb." 

Of  the  most  respectable  ministers  in  New  England, 
New  York,  and  New  Jersey,  one  hundred  and  sixty 
united  in  a  public  attestation  to  the  genuineness  and 
purity  of  the  Revival,  in  most  places ;  while  they  joined 
with  Mr.  Edwards,  in  censuring  and  deploring  those 
improprieties  and  excesses,  which  had  given  the  enemies 
of  God  much  occasion  to  blaspheme.  Among  these,  I 
am  grateful  to  know,  was  my  honored  father's  godly 
grand-parent, — the  Rev.  Francis  Worcester,  who  was  at 
the  time  the  pastor  of  the  Second  Church,  in  your  neigh- 
boring town  of  Sandwich.  An  intimate  acquaintance, 
and  sometimes  a  fellow-traveller  with  Whitefield,  he 
afterwards  was  a  very  successful  evangelist  and  home 
missionary,  in  the  more  destitute  parts  of  New  England. 

Those  excellent  men  could  not  counteract,  as  they  de- 
sired, the  untoward  effect  of  the  spirit  of  controversy, 
which  had  been  inflamed,  and  which  has  always  proved 
fatal  to  the  progress  of  a  revival.  As  the  Holy  Spirit 
operates  through  the  truth,  as  in  Jesus,  and  the  truth 
must  be  kept  distinctly  before  the  mind,  that  the  legiti- 
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mate  effect  may  be  produced, — it  is  obvious,  that  what- 
ever serves  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  anxious  inquirer 
from  the  truth  itself  in  its  manifestation  to  the  conscience, 
will  inevitably  be  injurious,  if  not  fatal,  to  the  progress  of 
the  work  of  grace.  It  is  thus,  that  discussions  on  the 
subject  of  baptism  have  sometimes  put  an  immediate  end 
to  a  revival. 

Hence,  from  the  controversy  which  was  occasioned, 
the  Great  Awakening  appeared,  in  1743,  to  have  come 
to  its  close.  It  had  wrought,  however,  a  "  great  salva- 
tion :  "  for  "  it  was  the  Lord's  doing."  And  well  might 
it  be  "marvellous  "  in  the  eyes  of  his  people,  notwith- 
standing all  which  they  had  seen  or  heard  of  human 
imperfections  and  extravagances.  "  Those  who  had  the 
best  means  of  judging,"  says  a  learned  and  careful  writer, 
"  estimated  the  number  of  true  converts,  as  proved  by 
their  subsequent  lives,  at  30,000,  in  New  England  alone, 
at  a  time  when  the  whole  population  was  but  300,000  j 
besides  many  thousands  more  among  the  Presbyterians  of 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  more 
southern  settlements." 

It  was,  then,  as  you  may  see,  a  result,  which  you  will 
the  more  vividly  apprehend,  if  you  just  consider,  that  it 
would  be  like  adding  to  the  churches  in  Massachusetts, 
within  the  next  three  years, — 80,000  persons,  young  and 
old, — and  of  such  as  would  continue  to  sustain  a  Christian 
character  ;  and  to  the  churches  throughout  the  Union, 
not  less  than  eighteen  hundred  thousand  ! ! 

The  more  I  reflect  upon  the  subject,  the  more  am  I 
persuaded,  that  no  inconsiderable  part  of  that  which 
makes  the  true  glory  of  New  England,  and  which  to 
human  eye  affords  the  brightest  promise  of  the  world's 
hastening  and  approaching  salvation,  would  never  have 
had  an  existence,  but  for  those  marvellous  years  of  the 
right  hand  of  the  Most  High. 

I  do  not  wonder  that  Edwards  was  led  to  believe,  that 
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the  millennium  was  to  begin  in  New  England.  Most 
cordially  did  he  respond  to  the  proposal  by  the  churches 
of  Scotland,  in  1746,  for  a  Concert  of  Prayer  for  the 
Conversion  of  the  World.  And  after  being  dismissed 
from  Northampton,  it  was  in  the  true  spirit  of  missions, 
that  he  took  charge  of  a  church  and  school  of  Indians,  at 
Stockbridge. 

There  were  of  old  mighty  men  and  men  of  renown. 
But  who  among  "  the  fathers  "  was  equal  to  him  ?  And 
where  now  is  his  equal  ?  His  work  on  "Original  Sin," 
his  unanswerable  Treatise  on  the  "  Will,"  his  "  His- 
tory of  Redemption,"  his  arialysis  of  the  "  Affections," 
are  theological  classics,  of  priceless  value,  and  their 
influence  is  incalculable,  David  Brainerd,  the  most 
illustrious  missionary  in  those  times  of  extraordinary 
reviving,  has  never  had  his  superior  upon  the  earth,  in 
all  the  essential  qualities  of  an  ambassador  for  God  in 
Christ's  stead.  The  wonders  of  divine  grace  were  no- 
where more  wonderful,  in  all  the  wide  extent  of  the 
memorable  visitation  of  God's  covenant  love,  than  among 
the  Indian  tribes  to  whom  he  ministered  in  New  Jersey. 
To  pray  for  the  conversion  of  the  whole  world,  in  the 
concert  of  prayer  recommended  the  year  previous  by  the 
churches  of  Scotland,  was,  in  1747,  the  farewell  injunc- 
tion of  that  lamented  man  of  God,  when  he  fell  asleep  in 
Jesus.  And  who  can  tell  how  many,  less  known  by  their 
memoirs,  or  by  any  other  witness,  than  Henry  Martyn 
and  Robert  Murray  McCheyne,  have  been  awakened  or 
stimulated  to  a  holier  devotedness,  by  the  refulgent  and 
inextinguishable  lustre  of  David  Brainerd's  example  in 
imitation  of  Christ ! 

Much  of  missionary  spirit  was  enkindled  in  the  Revival 
of  1740.  Hence  the  Indian  school  of  Rev.  Eleazer 
Wheelock,  at  Lebanon,  Conn. ;  designed  to  educate 
preachers   to   the   Indians.     Hence  ,other   efforts   which 
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cannot  be  specified.  And  if  the  French  war  and  the 
Revolutionary  war  had  not  so  soon  followed,  and  so 
occupied  all  classes,  very  much  more  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  attempted  and  accomplished.  Nothing  can  be 
plainer,  to  my  own  view,  than  that  the  churches  and 
people  of  New  England  grew  and  prospered,  according  as 
they  enjoyed  revivals  of  religion  ;  and  that  in  proportion 
as  the  spirituality  of  the  churches  was  advanced  or 
retarded,  the  active  interest  in  missionary  toils  and 
sacrifices  was  evinced  or  suspended. 

In  1745,  Whitefield  preached  at  Boston  before  the 
New  England  army, — I  had  almost  called  them  "a  sacra- 
mental host," — which  was  just  embarking  for  Louisburg, 
under  command  of  Sir  William  Pepperell.  The  expedition 
was  undertaken  as  in  "a  war  of  the  Lord,"  against  the 
"man  of  sin,"  and  the  power  of  mystical  "Babylon." 
For  wherever  France  prevailed,  there  Romanism  and 
Jesuitism  followed, — the  Romanism  and  Jesuitism  of  the 
bloody  night  of  Saint  Bartholomew's.  Unnumbered 
prayers,  therefore,  went  up  to  the  "Lord  of  Sabaoth." 
The  triumph  was  as  when  Jerusalem  had  deliverance 
from  Rabshakeh,  and  Sennacherib  : — or  as  when  the 
Maccabees  returned  to  the  holy  city,  after  the  overthrow 
'of  the  legions  of  the  ferocious  Antiochus  of  Syria,  who 
had  sworn  to  exterminate  the  worshippers  of  Jehovah 
from  every  foot  of  soil  in  the  land  of  promise. 

From  the  capture  of  Louisburg  to  the  fall  of  (Quebec, 
— thence  to  the  Peace  of  1783, — and  thence  to  1795, 
when  the  volcano  of  the  first  French  Revolution  sent  its 
lurid  glare  and  desolating  lava  over  the  civilized  world, — 
the  Christian  people  of  New  England  and  of  all  the 
Colonies,  for  more  than  half  of  the  whole  period,  had  no 
rest  from  the  alarms  of  war.  Their  patriotism  was  one 
with  their  piety.  Tens  of  thousands  went  forth  to  battle, 
or  suffered  privations  and  hardships,  with  as  pure  a  prin- 
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ciple  of  duty,  and  as  firm  a  reliance  upon  the  mighty 
God  of  Jacob,  as  ever  emboldened  and  sustained  those 
Hebrew  worthies,  "  who  through  faith  subdued  king- 
doms, wrought  righteousness,  obtained  promises,  stopped 
the  mouths  of  lions,  quenched  the  violence  of  fire, 
escaped  the  edge  of  the  sword,  out  of  weakness  were 
made  strong,  waxed  valiant  in  fight,  turned  to  flight  the 
armies  of  the  aliens  !  " 

There  were  earthly  and  ungodly  elements  that  min- 
gled in  the  strife.  But  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  religious 
element ;  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  baptism,  into  which 
the  "  children's  children  "  had  been  baptized, — never, 
never,  could  the  materials  have  been  furnished  for  such 
volumes  of  history, — never  have  been  known  such  unex- 
ampled occasion  for  the  gratitude  of  posterity  and  the 
world,  to  them  and  to  their  fathers,  and  to  their  own  and 
their  fathers'  God. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  draw  a  portraiture,  with 
some  dark  lines  and  shadows.  Influences  of  evilj  both  in 
opinion  and  practice,  were  powerfully  at  work,  in  secret 
and  in  open  day.  Perhaps  none  were  more  decisive  upon 
a  part  of  the  clergy,  than  the  imported  publications  of 
Whitby,  Taylor  and  Emlyn.  The  Socinian  "Inquiries" 
of  the  latter  were  reprinted  in  Boston,  without  any  re- 
sponsible editor  ; — but  not  without  a  strong  surmise  of  the 
real  patron,  in  an  eloquent  minister  of  the  city.  But  with 
all  that  was  sadly  incompatible  with  the  "  free  course  "  of 
the  gospel ;  with  all  that  was  positively  demoralizing  ; — 
the  foundations  of  the  "  fathers  "  remained,  as  unmoved 
as  the  everlasting  hills. 

Although  in  the  metropolis  and  some  of  the  interior 
towns,  there  was  more  of  Arminius  than  of  Calvin,  both 
in  the  study  and  in  the  pulpit,  if  not  also  as  much  of 
Arius  as  of  Arminius,  or  as  much  of  Socinus  and  Taylor 
as  of  Edwards  and  Athanasius ;  yet  a  vast  majority  of  the 
New  England  churches  would  not  endure  any  other  than 
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"  sound  doctrine  "  as  they  understood  it,  and  would  not 
support  any  other  than  liberally  educated  and  strictly 
evangelical  pastors.  The  theological  system  of  the  elder 
Edwards  had  most  able  advocates.  His  own  son,  a 
greater  reasoner  with  somewhat  less  of  the  native  power 
of  reason  than  the  father,  vindicated  New  England  divini- 
ty with  amazing  force  of  moral  demonstration.  There 
were  others,  like  Bellamy,  Smalley,  Backus,  West,  Hop- 
kins, Emmons,  who  were  as  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  to  the 
trees  of  the  field. 

During  the  period  from  1745  to  1795,  the  state  of  re- 
ligion, according  to  the  standard  of  the  fathers,  was,  per- 
haps, nowhere  more  unpromising,  than  in  the  easterly 
part  of  Massachusetts,  and  within  the  limits  of  a  great 
portion  of  the  oldest  churches.  It  may  be  accounted  for, 
by  the  more  immediate  and  frequent  intercourse  with 
foreigners,  who  had  but  little  favor  for  experimental  god- 
liness ;  by  the  encouragement  which  a  few  distinguished 
names  afforded  to  the  open  opposers  of  the  "New  Lights," 
as  some  chose  to  designate  the  friends  of  the  "  Great 
Awakening  ;  "  and  by  an  ambiguous  and  indefinite  mode 
of  preaching,  which  naturally  resulted  from  a  real,  but 
generally  covert,  hostility  to  the  Trinitarian  and  Calvinis- 
tic  forms  of  belief.  There  was  no  revival  of  any  note,  in 
any  of  the  Congregational  churches  of  the  city  of  Boston, 
from  the  period  of  the  revival  of  1740,  almost  to  our  own 
day.  With  very  inconsiderable  exceptions,  the  same  re- 
mark may  be  made  of  Salem,  and  other  towns  on  the  sea- 
coast. 

It  was  far  otherwise  in  many  places.  There  was  not 
by  any  means  such  an  apparent  suspension  of  divine  in- 
fluence in  reviving  and  enlarging  the  churches  of  New 
England,  as  has  sometimes  been  represented.  In  the  fifty 
years  previous  to  the  remarkable  season  of  "  refreshing," 
at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  there  were  numerous  in- 
sulated revivals, — as  has  been  abundantly  attested  by  re- 
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cent  investigations ;  and  also  some  that  were  contiguous 
or  nearly  associated,  throughout  all  that  period.  There 
were  no  magazines  or  religious  newspapers  to  report  them ; 
and  hence  mainly  the  mistake  of  some,  who  have  sup- 
posed that  there  were  few  or  none  to  report.  Besides, 
many  of  the  revivals  were  in  towns  which  had  but  little 
communication  with  the  capital. 

When,  however,  the  eyes  of  the  Christian  world  were 
turned  with  consternation  to  the  atheistical  revokition  in 
France,  the  pious  people  of  this  country,  and  nowhere 
more  than  in  New  England,  gave  themselves  to  prayer. 
There  was  also  a  new  searching  of  the  Scriptures,  that, 
if  possible,  it  might  be  known  what  God  was  about  to  re- 
veal in  his  providence.  From  a  concurrence  or  combina- 
tion of  causes,  which  cannot  now  be  particularly  described, 
the  delightful  tokens  of  a  brighter  day  cheered  the  anxious 
and  quivering  hearts  of  the  faithful  in  Christ  Jesus.  Re- 
vivals began  to  increase  in  number  and  in  power.  And 
soon  it  seemed  as  if  the  years  of  the  former  generation 
were  again  to  pass  over  the  land. 

From  1797  and  onward,  so  many  revivals  were  enjoyed 
in  the  churches,  that  an  eminent  minister  in  Connecticut, 
as  he  stood  at  his  door,  could  count  upwards  of  seventy 
contiguous  congregations,  which  all  had  participated  in 
the  outpouring  from  the  gracious  presence  of  the  Lord. 
In  different  parts  of  New  England,  there  were  hundreds 
of  ministers,  whose  hearts  were  gladdened  by  this  great 
'^refreshing."  Some  of  them  had  personal  recollections 
of  the  awakening  of  1740,  with  which  they  gratefully 
compared  the  present  auspicious  visitation.  Many  had 
previously  had,  in  some  instances,  a  rich  experience  from 
Him,  who  "giveth  the  increase."  Some,  who  were  in 
the  vigor  of  manhood,  had  seen  the  promise  of  the  Spirit, 
like  "  the  small  rain  upon  the  tender  herb,"  but  never  be- 
fore as  a  "  mighty  rushing  wind."  Others  knew  of  revi- 
vals chiefly  from  records,  which  were  fast  growing  old,  and 
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going  to  decay.  But  when  it  is  remembered,  that  there 
were  so  many  churches  ready  for  the  wondrous  ministra- 
tion of  the  Spirit,  and  so  many  pastors  qualified  to  act  as 
co-workers  with  "the  Lord  of  the  harvest,"  he  who  writes 
the  history  of  the  Puritan  Pilgrims  of  New  England  and 
their  "  children's  children,"  may  have  ample  evidence  if 
he  will  but  find  it,  that,  in  the  fifty  or  more  years  previous 
to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  by  far  the  larger 
part  of  churches  and  ministers  were  of  one  mind  and 
spirit  with  the  "  fathers,"  in  their  doctrinal  and  practical 
religion. 

In  the  midst  of  those  revivals  near  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  missionary  spirit,  as  a  legitimate 
consequence,  received  a  new  impulse.  Evangelical  Chris- 
tians, across  the  Atlantic,  had  sent  missionaries  to  India, 
Africa,  and  the  islands  of  the  South  Pacific.  Intelligence 
of  their  operations  was  hailed  in  New  England  with  a 
lively  gratitude.  It  is  not  strange  that  none  went  forth 
from  our  churches,  to  other  continents  or  to  the  distant 
islands  that  were  waiting  for  God's  law.  There  was  a 
loud  call  for  more  service  at  home,  than  could  be  rendered. 
The  emigration  to  the  wilderness  of  Maine,  to  Middle  and 
Western  New  York,  to  Ohio,  and  to  other  parts  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  urged  a  powerful  claim  upon  the  be- 
nevolent sympathies  of  those  who  remained  at  home,  fast 
by  the  old  foundations.  With  many  the  thought  was  too 
painful  for  endurance,  that  the  new  settlements  should  be 
formed  without  the  institutions  of  the  gospel,  and  a  com- 
petent supply  of  the  means  of  grace. 

Hence  arose  such  societies,  as  the  Connecticut  Mission- 
ary Society,  and  the  Massachusetts  Missionary  Society. 
This  latter  society  was  not  at  the  beginning,  nor  for 
twenty  years  afterwards,  what  it  now  is,  a  domestic  or 
home  missionary  society,  but  was  organized  upon  the 
broad  basis  of  a  foreign  missionary  association.  "  The 
object  of  this  society,''''  says  the  constitution,  adopted  May^ 
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1799,  "  is  to  diffuse  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel  among 
the  heathens,  as  well  as  other  people  in  the  rem,ote  parts  of 
our  country,  where  Christ  is  seldom  or  never  preached.^'' 

"  Where  Christ  is  seldom  or  never  preached  ?  "  in- 
quired the  Rev.  Joshua  Spaulding,  then  pastor  of  the 
Tabernacle  Church  :  "  if  that  is  your  object,  you  should 
send  missionaries  to  Boston  !  "  For  two  or  three  years, 
he  had  been  urging  his  ministerial  and  lay  brethren  to 
form  a  society  for  missions  at  their  very  doors,  as  within 
the  limits  of  Marblehead,  at  Boston,  and  in  other  places, 
where,  as  he  believed,  "Christ  was  seldom  or  never 
preached,"  as  hundreds  needed  to  hear  ! 

It  is  remarkable,  that  his  idea  of  city  missions  has  now 
been  adopted,  with  great  interest  and  effect.  But  the 
Massachusetts  Missionary  Society,  which  owed  its  origin 
as  much  or  more  to  him,  than  to  any  other  single  indi- 
vidual, could  never  have  been  formed,  but  with  the  dis- 
tinct contemplation  of  a  much  more  extended  circum- 
ference for  a  field  of  labor. 

The  first  address  of  the  society  breathes  the  genuine 
spirit  of  the  charge  from  Mount  Olivet.  Recognizing 
"  the  glorious  gospel  of  Christ  as  the  adequate  and  only 
medium  of  recovering  lost  sinners  to  God  and  happiness," 
and  responding  to  "  the  grand  commission  which  Christ 
gave  to  his  primitive  disciples,"  the  address  "  entreats  " 
all  "  Christian  brethren,  in  view  of  their  immense  in- 
debtedness to  redeeming  grace,  their  solemn  covenant 
vows,  their  accountability  and  their  hopes,  to  cast  the  eye 
of  attentive  observation  upon  the  condition  of  thousands 
and  millions  of  our  guilty  race,  in  other  countries  and  in 
our  own,  particularly  among  the  heathen  tribes,  and  on 
the  frontiers  of  the  United  States,  forming  a  vast  line  of 
new  settlements,  peculiarly  embarrassed  with  respect  to 
their  religious  interests  and  local,  circumstances ;  and  ask 
whether,  when  their  danger  is  so  great,  when  their  spirit- 
ual wants  are  so  urgent,  when  there  is  so  much  zeal  on 
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the  part  of  wickedness,  infidelity  and  atheism,  counter- 
acting the  gospel — there  be  not  reason  to  put  forth  every 
exertion  for  the  spread  of  that  precious  gospel,  which  is 
the  grand  charter  of  our  eternal  inheritance." 

The  society  was  thus  brought  into  the  closest  affinity 
and  fellowship  with  others  in  Great  Britain,  like  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  Christian  knowledge  in 
Scotland, — under  the  auspices  of  which  the  missionaries 
Sergeant  and  Kirkland  were  laboring  among  the  Indian 
tribes  in  Western  Massachusetts  and  New  York  ;  and  part 
of  which  were  then  as  far  from  Boston,  as  are  now  the 
tribes  west  of  the  Mississippi.  If  the  means  could  have 
been  procured,  establishments  precisely  similar  to  those 
now  sustained  by  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions,  might  have  been  organized  and 
cherished,  in  the  strictest  accordance  with  the  purpose  of 
the  Massachusetts  Missionary  Society.  And  the  simple 
fact  is,  that  it  was  not  until  long  after  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  was  formed,  that 
this  society  and  others,  which  are  now^  purely  home  socie- 
ties, were  understood  to  be  such,  in  the  present  accepta- 
tion of  the  term.  By  a  missionary  society,  was  meant  an 
association  to  spread  the  gospel  through  all  the  world,  by 
preaching  it  in  any  accessible  region  or  place,  where 
"  Christ  is  seldom  or  never  preached."  And  the  Massa- 
chusetts Missionary  Society,  was  a  society  of  Massachu- 
setts missionary  men  ;  not  a  missionary  society  for  Mas- 
sachusetts ! 

In  June,  1803,  appeared  the  first  number  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Missionary  Magazine, — in  which  there  is  the 
same  foreign  missionary  spirit  and  general  character,  as 
you  now  see  in  the  Missionary  Herald.  But  what  a 
change  in  forty-five  years  !  If  any  one  would  see  an 
amazing  contrast,  and  the  thrilling  demonstration  of  an 
immense  progress  in  the  enterprise  of  the  world's  evan- 
gelization, let  him  read  some  of  the  last  numbers  of  the 
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Herald  of  the  American  Board,  and  some  of  the  first  of 
the  Magazine  of  the  Massachusetts  Missionary  Society. 

And  let  him  compare  also  the  Massachusetts  Mission- 
ary Society,  in  1800,  with  its  two  or  three  missionaries, 
a  part  of  the  year,  with  the  present  American  Home 
Missionary  Society,  with  its  more  than  one  thousand 
missionaries  from  the  Aroostook  to  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia ! 

So  rapidly  did  the  missionary  spirit  advance,  after 
intelligence  of  foreign  and  domestic  operations  was 
brought  before  the  churches,  that  in  1804,  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  society  was  modified,  so  that  the  article 
defining  the  object  was  made  to  read  ; — "  The  object  of 
the  society  is,  to  diifuse  the  gospel  among  the  people  of 
the  newly  settled  and  remote  parts  of  our  country,  among 
the  Indians  of  the  country,  and  through  more  distant 
regions  of  the  earth,  as  circumstances  shall  invite,  and 
the  ability  of  the  society  shall  admit."  And  if  the  men 
could  have  been  had,  and  the  money  could  have  been 
obtained,  missionaries  could  have  been  sent  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Missionary  Society  to  Bombay,  Ceylon,  or  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  just  as  constitutionally  as  they  were 
afterwards  sent  by  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions. 

This  great  organization  came  into  form  and  life,  in  the 
year  1810.  It  was  necessary  to  unite  the  friends  of  mis- 
sion§  in  all  the  land,  and  under  the  sign  and  seal  of  an 
American,  rather  than  a  State  designation,  to  solicit  con- 
tributions from  all  the  churches  of  the  Union,  with 
express  reference  to  missions  in  Asia,  and  among  the  far- 
distant  Gentiles  of  other  parts  of  the  known  world. 
Other  Societies  followed,  one  after  another,  as  the  eyes  of 
God's  people  were  opened  and  enlightened. 

The  first  missionaries  of  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions,  were  from  the  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  at  Andover, — an  institution  which  owed  its 
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origin,  chiefly,  to  the  alarm  which  was  felt,  after  the  suc- 
cessor of  Dr.  Tappan  was  appointed  at  Harvard.  The 
oldest  and  most  venerable  college  of  the  land, — which 
was  so  early  and  so  piously  dedicated  to  "Christ  and  the 
Church," — had  received  a  Professor  of  Theology,  who 
taught  a  very  different  mode  of  doctrine  from  that  of  the 
"  fathers."  Yet  it  has  been  said  by  those  who  ought  to 
be  acknowledged  as  indisputable  authority,  that  if  at  that 
time  he  had  avowed  himself  to  be  what  he  undoubtedly 
was,  and  what  afterwards  he  freely  admitted,  he  could 
not  have  been  chosen  to  be  the  incumbent  of  a  chair, 
which,  by  the  express  provision  of  the  pious  Hollis,  was 
never  to  be  filled,  but  by  a  man  "0/  sound  or  orthodox 
principles  ^\f  What  was  meant  by  such  principles, 
there  is  no  more  reason  to  doubt,  than  there  is  to  deny 
that  there  ever  was  any  such  man  as  Hollis.  The  pur- 
pose of  his  donation  should  be  sacredly  regarded  ;  or  the 
trust  should  be  relinquished. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  speak  invidiously  or  any  wise 
reproachfully.  It  is  but  sober,  candid  history  that  I 
would  write  of  the  past.  But  the  truth,  once  denied 
with  no  ordinary  vehemence  if  not  virulence,  is  now  fully 
conceded,  viz  : — that  in  all  but  one  of  the  Congregational 
churches  in  Boston,  and  in  perhaps  fifty  others  elsewhere, 
there  was  a  concealment  of  the  real  sentiments  of  the 
pastors.  It  was  not  until  1815,  and  after  a  most  exciting 
controversy,  that  that  "  concealment,''''  which  had  been  so 
vigilantly  and  sagaciously  maintained,  for  nearly  or  quite 
a  whole  generation,  was  no  longer  possible.  And  it  cer- 
tainly is  a  consideration,  of  some  historical  interest,  if  not 
theological  importance,  that  the  same  mode  of  religious 
doctrine  which  was  thus  introduced  and  fostered  in  New 
England;  had  a  similar  introduction  and  development  in 
Old  England,  in  Scotland,  in  Holland,  in  Switzerland, 
and  in  Germany. 

More  than  thirty  years  have  now  passed,  since   what 
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those  most  interested  prefer  to  call  "  Liberal  Christianity  " 
has  been  openly  and  eloquently  defended  in  this  country. 
Talents,  wealth,  literature,  refinement,  with  other  power- 
ful auxiliaries,  have  not  been  wanting.  And  now  what 
is  the  prospect,  that  in  any  of  its  modes  or  forms,  it  will 
ever  supplant  the  faith  of  the  "  fathers "  among  the 
"  children's  children "  ?  And  if  this  will  not  supplant 
that  faith,  what  form  of  doctrine  will  ? 

According  to  returns  and  estimates,*  a  few  years  since, 
there  were  in  the  United  States,  nearly  fifty  thousand 
churches,  Congregational,  Presbyterian,  Episcopal,  Meth- 
odist, and  Baptist.  But  according  to  the  best  authorities, 
the  whole  number  of  Unitarian  churches  or  congrega- 
tions,! throughout  the  country,  at  the  present  time,  is 
about  two  hundred  and  forty  !  Three-fifths  of  these  are 
in  Massachusetts  alone  ;  and  quite  a  proportion  of  them 
are  very  small.  Not  one  half  of  the  number  were  gath- 
ered and  organized,  as  Unitarian.  Ninety  of  them  exist 
within  the  limits  of  the  old  evangelical  organizations. 

Of  more  than  seven  hundred  Congregational  churches 
in  Massachusetts,  at  the  present  time,  nearly  five  hundred 
and  fifty  are  orthodox.  And  of  these,  full  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five  have  been  gathered  within  the  last  twen- 
ty-five years !  The  number  of  other  Congregational 
churches  has,  in  the  same  period,  remained  nearly  station- 
ary !  And  the  proportion  of  communicants  in  the  ortho- 
dox Congregational  churches,  is  very  much  greater ;  be- 
ing, at  a  moderate  calculation,  as  ten  to  one  ! 

In  general,  also,  the  efficiency  of  the  evangelical  Con- 
gregational churches  has  been  vastly  augmented.  It  is  as 
yet  susceptible  of  a  ten  fold,  if  not  a  hundred  fold  aug- 
mentation. Upon  all  the  great  points  of  doctrinal  dis- 
pute, there  is  a  feeling  that  the  work  of  public  controversy 
is  finished.     We  have  a  far  more  congenial  work  to  do, — 

*  Baird's  Religion  in  America.  t  Unitarian  Almanac,  &c. 


in  carrying  forward  the  numerous  enterprises  of  true 
evangelical  charity. 

There  is  no  antidote  to  error,  like  the  truth  as  in  Jesus, 
when  it  comes  upon  the  conscience,  in  demonstration  of 
the  Spirit.  Hence  there  is  no  available  power,  like  a 
genuine  revival,  to  give  the  advantage  and  the  victory  to 
the  friends  of  the  Saviour.  Most  abundant  and  most 
striking  has  been  the  witness  of  this,  in  the  progress 
which  evangelical  religion  has  made  in  our  Common- 
wealth, within  twenty-five  years. 

Look  at  Boston,  and  see  what  it  is,  as  compared  with 
what  it  was  forty  and  thirty  years  since.  Look  over  all 
New  England,  and  see  what  mode  of  religious  sentiment 
has  the  sway  over  the  masses.  Make  the  most  that  you 
can  out  of  all  the  various  sects  and  names,  which  are 
antagonistical  to  the  faith,  or  at  variance  with  the  eccle- 
siastical order  of  the  founders  of  New  England.  You 
will  find  a  most  decided  preponderance  of  the  intellectual 
and  the  moral  strength  of  their  descendants,  where  they 
would  wish,  above  all  things,  that  it  should  be  ; — uphold- 
ing and  advancing  the  institutions  of  "  the  glorious 
gospel,"  and  "  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of 
God." 

An  hour  more  would  scarcely  suffice,  that  I  should  only 
name  our  largest  associations  of  Christian  philanthropy, — 
which  every  day  are  adding  new  gems  or  a  brighter 
effulgence  to  the  "  crown  "  of  the  rejoicing  of  "  the 
fathers,"  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord. 

And,  my  brethren,  as  we  now  look  back  upon  the  past, 
and  around  upon  the  present,  how  can  we  despair  of  the 
Religion  of  the  "fathers  ?  "  Can  we  with  such  semina- 
ries of  learning  and  theology, — more  than  forty  of  the 
latter  existing,  where  we  had  but  one,  forty  years  ago  ; 
with  such  increasing  advantages  of  popular  education  ; 
with  such  an  immense  distribution  of  the  Bible  and  of 
books  illustrative  of  the  Bible  ;  with  so  many  thousand 
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evangelical  churches,  and  so  many  hundred  thousand  chil- 
dren, taught  the  "words"  which  are  "spirit  and  life," — 
every  Sabbath  day  ?  What  Religion,  what  Doctrine  is 
it,  which  more  than  twenty-five  thousand  ministers  are 
preaching  in  the  thirty  States  of  this  Union  ?  Radically 
and  essentially  the  Religion  of  faith  in  the  atoning  blood 
of  an  All-sufficient,  because  Almighty  Redeemer ;  and 
the  Doctrine,  that  "  God  so  loved  the  loorld,  that  he  gave 
his  only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  helieveth  in  him, 
should  not  perish,  hut  have  everlasting  life." 

I  have  no  time  to  enlarge.  My  limits  are  more  than 
occupied  already.  But  from  the  review  now  presented  of 
our  New  England  history,  you  will  not,  I  trust,  think  of  me, 
as  uttering  more  than  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness, 
when  I  proclaim  the  sentiment,  that  of  all  people  in  the 
world,  we  are  under  the  highest  obligations  to  support 
munificently,  and  communicate  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
the  knowledge  and  the  institutions  of  the  "  everlasting 
gospel." 

The  period  during  which  our  country  has  so  amazingly 
developed  our  resources  of  every  description,  most  need- 
ful and  important,  for  the  sustenance,  protection,  and 
exaltation  of  a  more  intelligent,  more  benevolent,  more 
powerful,  because  more  Christian  people,  than  has  ever 
existed, — has  been  the  period  since  the  great  battle  of 
Waterloo.  Peace  has  blessed  our  land,  and  so  far  other 
nations  also,  that  a  vastly  greater  proportion  of  well- 
educated  or  of  aspiring  mind,  than  ever  before,  since  the 
world  began,  has  been  employed  in  devising  ways  and 
means,  by  which  labor  shall  have  the  largest  ratio  of 
product  with  the  least  amount  of  physical  or  mental 
exhaustion  ;  and  by  which  all  the  powers  of  nature  shall 
be  constrained  to  pay  their  richest  and  noblest  tribute  to 
him,  who  was  "made"  but  "a  little  lower  than  the 
angels";  and  thus  the  world  Receive  the  fullest  demon- 
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stration,  that  he  who  fell  with  "  the  first  man,"  rises  by 
"the  second"  —  "the  Lord  from  heaven," — higher  and 
higher  in  the  original  dignity  and  grandeur  of  his  immor- 
tal nature, — recovering  and  re-assuming  one  measure  after 
another  of  his  lost  dominion  over  the  whole  inferior 
creation. 

When  before  were  such  opportunities,  facilities,  and 
incitements  to  mental  and  moral  activity,  afforded  to  so 
large  a  number,  as  now  constitute  the  substantial  and 
reliable  portions  of  our  community  ?  Since  Europe  has 
been  brought  within  less  than  twelve  days  from  our 
greatest  cities  ;  and  the  magnetic  telegraph  outstrips  the 
sun,  by  thousands  of  miles  per  hour, — what  next  may  we 
not  expect  to  see,  among  the  merely  ^'incidental  benefits  " 
as  they  were  termed  by  Robert  Hall, — "  which  Christian- 
ity scatters  along  her  way  in  her  sublime  march  to 
immortality  ? "  What  a  spectacle  are  we  now  as  a 
nation  ?     And  what  is  yet  to  be  ? 

When  Calvin  was  dying,  he  reached  his  emaciated 
hand  towards  an  open  Bible  ; — "  there  is  the  safety  of  the 
Church  and  the  State  !  "  So  felt  the  "  fathers  "  of  New 
England,  to  their  inmost  soul.  In  the  Bible — Old  Testa- 
ment and  New — one  and  inseparable, — they  found  the 
Rock  of  Ages.  They  lived  and  they  died,  triumphantly 
"  looking  for  that  blessed  hope,  and  the  glorious  appearing 
of  the  GREAT  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  ;  who 
gave  himself  for  us,  that  he  might  redeem  us  from  all 
iniquity,  and  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar  people,  zeal- 
ous of  good  works." 

Let  us,  therefore,  as  their  children's  children,  cherish 
like  precious  faith ;  and  with  them  give  God  the  glory  of 
all  that  we  have,  and  all  that  we  hope.  Let  us  send  the 
gospel  to  the  farthest  bounds  of  the  globe.  It  is  the 
greatest  gift,  which  man  can  impart  to  his  brother  man. 
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It  is  God's  appointed  method  for  the  intellectual,  moral, 
civil,  and  political  regeneration  of  all  the  various  nations 
and  tribes  of  the  earth  ;  as  well  as  for  the  personal  salva- 
tion of  each  individual,  whatever  his  honor  or  dishonor, 
his  wealth  or  poverty,  his  virtue  or  his  corruption,  his 
enjoyment  or  his  wretchedness. 

In  fulfilling  the  grand  commission  of  our  ascending 
Saviour  and  Lord,  we  would  begin  at  our  own  Jerusalem. 
We  would  remember  those  who  are  like  sheep  in  the  wil- 
derness, without  a  shepherd  ;  and  as  we  the  more  remem- 
ber them,  would  still  the  less  forget  the  famishing  and  the 
perishing  upon  the  dark  mountains  of  far-distant  idolatries 
and  cruel  sorrows.  We  would  publish  the  adorable  name 
of  Jesus  to  every  creature.  And  that  the  children  who 
will  take  our  places  may  have  our  exalted  and  priceless 
privileges  unimpaired ;  that  those  thousands,  those  mil- 
lions who  are  following  "  the  star  of  empire  "  westward 
to  the  Pacific  shores,  may  never  lose  sight  of  the  "  Bright 
and  Morning  Star "  ;  that  the  mighty  people  that  now 
are,  and  all  that  may  arise  from  them,  or  be  added  to 
them,  may  be  mightier  far  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  world, 
and  in  the  sight  of  the  Supreme  Lawgiver  and  the  Judge 
of  all,  be  "  a  wise  and  understanding  people  "  ; — may 
we  all  most  gratefully  honor  the  memory  of  our  fathers, 
and  with  the  same  love  of  Christ  and  of  souls,  the  same 
faith  and  hope,  may  we  enter  into  their  labors.  And  the 
greater  the  number,  the  unanimity,  the  energy,  and  the 
unfaltering  resolution  and  perseverance  of  those  who  thus 
enter  into  their  labors, — the  greater  is  the  moral  certainty, 
that,  for  all  ages  to  come,  the  Scripture  will  here  have  a 
most  magnificent  and  sublime  witness, — that  "  chil- 
dren's   CHILDREN    ARE    THE    CROWN    OF  OLD    MEN,    AND  THE 
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A.     [p.  9.] 

The  Pilgrims,  before  th.ey  landed,  made  a  civil  compact,  as  follows  : 

"  In  the  name  of  God,  Ajnen.  We  whose  names  are  vnder-written,  the 
loyall  Subiects  of  our  dread  soveraigne  Lord  King  Iames,  by  the  grace 
of  God  of  Great  Britaine,  France,  and  Ireland  King,  Defender  of  the 
Faith,  &c. 

"Having  vnder-taken  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  advancement  of  the 
Christian  Faith,  and  honour  of  our  King  and  Countrey,  a  Voyage  to  plant 
the  first  Colony  in  the  Northerne  parts  of  Virginia,  doe  by  these  presents 
solemnly  &  mutually  in  the  presence  of  God  and  one  of  another,  covenant, 
and  combine  our  selues  together  into  a  civHl  body  politike,  for  our  better 
ordering  and  preservation,  and  furtherance  of  the  ends  aforesaid ;  and  by 
vertue  hereof  to  enact,  constitute,  and  frame  such  iust  and  equall  Lawes, 
Ordinances,  acts,  constitutions,  offices  from  time  to  time,  as  shall  be 
thought  most  meet  and  convenient  for  the  generall  good  of  the  Colony ; 
vnto  which  we  promise  all  due  submission  and  obedience.  In  witnesse 
whereof  Ave  haue  here-vnder  subscribed  our  names.  Cape  Cod,  11th  of 
November,  in  the  yeare  of  the  raigne  of  our  sovraigne  Lord  King  Iames,  of 
England,  France,  and  Ireland,  i  8.  and  of  Scotland  54.     Anno  Domino  1620." 

"  The  elder  President  Adams,"  says  Dr.  Pierce  in  his  recent  Election 
Sermon,  "  was  in  the  habit  of  referring  to  this  compact,  as  the  germ  of  our 
republican  institutions." 

It  does  not  appear,  that  the  Pilgrims  had  any  very  definite  idea  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  should  attempt  to  manage  civil  affairs,  until  they 
were  on  the  very  point  of  disembarking. 

"  This  day  before  we  came  to  harbour,  obseruing  some  not  well  affected 
to  vnitie  and  concord,  but  gaue  some  appearance  of  faction,  it  was  thought 
good  there  should  be  an  association  and  agreement,  that  we  should  combine 
together  in  one  body,  and  to  submit  to  such  government  and  governours, 
as  we  should  by  common  consent  agree  to  make  and  choose,  and  set  our 
hands  to  this  that  followes  word  for  word." 

But  in  their  ecclesiastical  action,  as  church-members  upon  the  basis  of 
equality  and  fraternity,  and  in  their  "  Town-Meetings,"  we  cannot  fail  to 
recognize  what  Mr.  Bancroft  has  called  "  the  seminal  principles  of  republi- 
can freedom  and  national  independence."  If,  however,  they  had  found 
the  river  Hudson,  for  which  they  had  searched,  they  would  have  been  so 
near  the  limits  of  the  Virginia  Company,  that  they  might  not  have  formed 
the  Compact,  "  which,"  as  Dr.  Cheever  justly  remarks  in  his  recent 
work, — "whatever  may  have  been  their  original  intention  or  foresight, 
constituted  them  a  self-governing  republic,  although  named  'loyal  subjects 
of  our  dread  sovereign  lord,  King  James.'  " 

Yet  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  real  purpose  of  the  founders  of  our 
cIatI  and  political  institutions  was  religioxis,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
term.  This  is  indicated  by  the  first  words  of  the  above  Compact.  Else- 
where the  witness  is  most  explicit.  The  reasons  for  leaving  Holland  are 
"recited,"  says  Morton's  Memorial,  "  as  received  from  themselves." 

"  First,  Because  themselves  were  of  a  different  Language  from  the  Dutch, 
where  they  Lived,  and  were  settled  in  their  way,  insomuch  that  in  ten 
years  time,  whilst  their  Church  sojourned  amongst  them,  they  could  not 
bring  them  to  reform  the  neglect  of  Observation  of  the  Lord's  Day  as  a  Sab- 
bath, or  any  other  thing  amiss  amongst  them. 
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"  Secondly,  Because  their  Countrymen,  who  came  over  to  joyn  with 
them,  by  reason  of  the  hardness  of  the  Country,  soon  spent  their  Estates, 
and  were  then  forced  either  to  return  back  to  England,  or  to  live  very 
meanly. 

"  Thirdly,  That  many  of  their  Children,  through  the  extream  necessity 
that  was  upon  them,  altho'  of  the  best  dispositions,  and  graciously  inclined, 
and  willing  to  bear  part  of  their  Parents  burthens,  were  oftentimes  so  oppres- 
sed with  their  heavy  labour's,  that  although  their  Spirits  were  free  and  wil- 
ling, yet  their  Bodies  bowed  under  the  weight  of  the  same,  and  became  de- 
crepid  in  their  early  youth,  and  the  vigour  of  Nature  consumed  in  the  very 
bud.  And  that  which  was  very  lamentable,  and  of  all  sorrows  most  heavy 
to  be  born,  was,  that  many  by  these  occasions,  and  the  great  licentiousness 
of  Youth  in  that  Country,  and  the  manifold  temptations  of  the  place,  were 
di'awn  away  by  evil  examples  into  extravagant  and  dangerous  courses, 
getting  the  reins  on  their  necks,  and  dexDarting  from  their  Parents  :  Some 
became  Souldiers,  others  took  upon  them  far  Yoyages  by  Sea,  and  other- 
some  worse  courses  tending  to  dissoluteness,  and  the  destruction  of  their 
Souls,  to  the  great  grief  of  their  Parents,  and  the  dishonour  of  God  ;  and 
that  the  place  being  of  great  licentiousness  and  liberty  to  Children,  they 
could  not  educate  them,  nor  could  they  give  them  due  correction  without 
reproof  or  reproach  from  their  Neighbours. 

"  Fourthly,  That  their  Posterity  would  in  few  generations  become  Dutch 
and  so  lose  their  interest  in  the  English  Nation  ;  they  being  desirous  rather 
to  enlarge  His  Majesties  Dominions,  and  to  live  under  their  Natural 
PRINCE. 

"  Fifthly  and  lastly,  and  which  was  not  the  least,  a  great  hope  and  in- 
ward Zeal  they  had  of  laying  some  good  Foundation,  or  at  least  to  make 
some  way  thereunto,  for  the  propagating  and  advancement  of  the  Gospel  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Christ  in  those  remote  parts  of  the  World,  yea,  altho'  they 
should  be  but  as  stepping  stones  unto  others  for  the  performance  of  so 
great  a  Work." 

In  the  Preamble  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  in  1643,  it  is  said  : 
"Whereas  we  all  came  into  these  parts  of  America  with  one  and  the  same 
end  and  aim,  namely,  to  advance  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  to  enjoy  the  liberties  of  the  Gospel  in  purity  with  peace,"  &c. — Win- 
throp's  Journal. 

B.  [p.  11.] 

For  illustrations  of  these  statements,  see  Baird's  "  Religion  in  America," 
"  Synopsis  of  Missions,"  Morse  and  Parish's  History  of  New  England, 
Thomas  Robbins's  "  New  England  Fathers,"  &c,  &c.  But  the  subject  de- 
mands more  attention,  than  it  has  ever  received. 

C.  [p.  14.] 

The  Records  of  the  First  Church,  previous  to  1660,  are  supposed  to  be 
lost.  In  the  Records  of  the  Tabernacle  Church,  there  is  a  Transcript  of  a 
Pamphlet  entitled,  "  A  Copy  of  the  Church  Covenants  which  have  been 
used  in  the  Church  of  Salem,  formerly,  and  in  their  late  reviewing  of  the 
Covenant  on  the  day  of  the  Public  Fast,  April  15th,  1680.  *  *  * 
Boston,  printed  at  the  desire  and  for  the  use  of  many  in  Salem,  for  them- 
selves and  children,  by  J.  F.,  1680."  It  begins  as  follows  : — "  There  was 
a  Church  Covenant  agreed  upon  and  consented  to  by  the  Church  of  Salem 
at  their  first  beginning  in  the  year  1629,  Aug.  6th." 

"  The  following  Covenant  was  propounded  by  the  Pastor,  was  agreed 
upon  and  consented  to  by  the  brethren  of  the  Church,  in  the  year  1636. 

"  We  whose  names  are  here  underwritten,  members  of  the  present 
Church  of  Christ  in  Salem,  having  found  by  sad  experience  how  dangerous 
it  is  to  sit  loose  from  the  covenant  we  make  with  our  God,  and  how  apt  we 
are  to  wander  into  by-paths,  even  unto  the  loosing  (losing  ?)  of  our  first 
aims  in  entering  into  church  fellowship ;  do  therefore  solemnly  in  the 
presence  of  the  eternal  God,  both  for  our  own  comforts,  and  those  who 
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shall  or  may  be  joined  unto  us,  reneto  the  Church  Covenant  toe  find  this 
Church  bound  unto  at  their  first  beginning,  viz  :  '  That  we  covenant  with  the 
Lord,  and  one  with  another,  and  do  bind  ourselves  ia  the  presence  of  God, 
to  walk  together  in  all  his  ways,  according  as  he  is  pleased  to  reveal  him- 
seK  unto  us  in  his  blessed  word  of  truth ; '  atid  do  more  explicitly,  in  the 
name  and  fear  of  God,  profess  and  protest  to  toalk  as  folloioeth,  through  the 
power  and  gi-ace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

"  1.  We  avouch  the  Lord  to  be  our  God,  and  ourselves  to  be  his  people, 
in  the  truth  and  simplicity  of  our  spirits. 

"  2.  We  give  ourselves  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  word  of  his 
grace,  for  the  teaching,  ruling,  and  sanctifying  of  us  in  matters  of  worship 
and  conversation,  resolving  to  cleave  unto  him  alone  for  life  and  glory, 
and  to  reject  all  contrary  ways,  canons,  and  institutions  of  men  in  his 
worship." 

The  other  articles  are  the  same,  as  commonly  published  in  what  has 
erroneously  been  said,  so  many  times,  to  be  "  doubtless  the  first  Church 
Covenant  ever  dravra  in  America." 

Li  a  printed  Tract,  without  date,  but  undoubtedly  issued  in  the  year 
1680,  we  have  the  "  Confession  of  Paith  "  with  a  form  of  "  Covenant," 
"  for  substance,"  as  adopted  6th  of  August,  1629.  The  expression  "for 
substance"  implies,  of  course,  that  the  original  was  neither  less  in  quantity, 
nor  difterent  in  quahty.  The  Tract  may  be  found  in  the  Boston  Athenae- 
um, B.  76,  Sermons.     It  is  entitled, 

"  A  Direction  for  a  public  profession  in  the  Church  Assembly,  after  pri- 
vate examination  by  the  elders.  Which  direction  is  taken  out  of  the 
Scripture,  and  points  unto  that  faith  and  covenant  contained  in  the  Scrip- 
ture. Being  the  same  for  substance  which  was  propounded  to  and  agreed 
upon  by  the  Church  of  Salem,  at  their  begining,  the  sixth  of  the  sixth 
month,  1629." 

"THE  CONPESSION  OF  FAITH. 

"  I  do  believe  with  my  heart  and  confess  with  my  mouth. 

"  Concerning  God. — That  there  is  but  one  only  true  God  in  three  persons, 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  each  of  them  God,  and  all  of 
them  one  and  the  same  Infinite,  Eternal  God,  most  Holy,  Just,  Merciful 
and  Blessed  forever. 

"  Concerning  the  works  of  God. — That  this  God  is  the  Maker,  Preserver 
and  Governor  of  all  things  according  to  the  counsel  of  his  ovsm  will,  and 
that  God  made  man  in  his  own  Image,  in  Knowledge,  Holiness  and  Right- 
eousness. 

"  Concerning  the  fall  of  Man. — That  Adam  by  transgressing  the  command 
of  God,  fell  from  drod  and  brought  himself  and  his  posterity  into  a  state  of 
sin  and  death,  under  the  -wa-ath  and  curse  of  God,  which  I  do  believe  to  be 
my  own  condition  by  nature  as  well  as  any  other. 

*^  Concerning  Jesus  Christ. — That  God  sent  his  Son  into  the  world,  who 
for  our  sakes  became  man,  that  he  might  redeem  us  and  save  us  by  his 
obedience  unto  death,  and  that  he  arose  from  the  dead,  ascended  into 
heaven  and  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  from  whence  he  shall  come  to 
judge  the  world. 

"  Concernuig  the  Holy  Ghost. — That  God  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  fuUy  re- 
vealed the  doctrine  of  Christ  and  the  will  of  God  in  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  which  are  the  word  of  God,  the  perfect,  perpet- 
ual, and  only  rule  of  our  Faith  and  obedience. 

"  Concerning  the  benefits  we  have  by  Christ. — That  the  same  Spirit  by 
working  faith  in  God's  Elect,  apply eth  unto  them  Christ  with  all  his  bene- 
fits of  justification  and  sanctification  unto  salvation,  in  the  use  of  those  or- 
dinances which  God  hath  appointed  in  his  written  word,  which  therefore 
ought  to  be  observed  by  us  unto  the  coming  of  Christ. 

"  Concerning  the  Church  of  Christ. — That  all  true  believers  being  commit- 
ted unto  Christ  as  the  head,  make  up  one  Mistical  Church,  which  is  the 
body  of  Christ,  the  members  whereof,  having  fellowship  with  the  Father, 
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Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  by  faith,  and  one  with  another  in  love,  do  receive 
here  upon  earth  forgiveness  of  sins,  with  the  life  of  grace,  and  at  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body  they  shall  receive  everlasting  life. 
"THE   COVENANT. 

"  I  do  heartily  take  and  avouch  this  one  God  who  is  made  known  to  us  in 
the  Scripture,  by  the  name  of  God  the  Father,  and  God  the  Son  even  Je- 
sus Christ,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  be  my  God,  according  to  the  tenour 
of  the  Covenant  of  Grace  ;  wherein  he  hath  promised  to  be  a  God  to  the 
faithful  and  their  seed  after  them  in  their  generations,  and  taketh  them  to 
be  his  people,  and  therefore  unfeignedly  repenting  of  all  my  sins,  I  do  give 
up  myself  AvhoUy  to  this  God,  to  believe  in,  to  love,  serve,  and  obey  him 
sincerely  and  faithfully,  according  to  his  written  word,  against  all  the  temp- 
tations of  the  devil,  the  world,  and  my  own  flesh,  and  this  unto  the  death. 

"  I  do  also  consent  to  be  a  member  of  this  particular  Church,  promising 
to  continue  steadfastly  m  fellowship  with  it,  in  the  public  worship  of  God, 
to  submit  to  the  Order,  Discipline,  and  Goverment  of  Christ  in  it,  and  to 
the  ministerial  teaching,  guidance  and  oversight  of  the  Elders  of  it,  and  to 
the  brotherly  watch  of  the  FeUow-Members ;  and  aU  this  according  to 
God's  word  and  by  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  enabluig  me  there- 
unto.    Amen." 

D.  [p.  19.] 

"  After  God  had  carried  us  safe  to  New  England,  and  we  had  builded 
our  houses,  provided  necessaries  for  our  livelihood,  reared  convenient 
places  for  God's  worship,  and  settled  the  civil  government, — one  of  the 
next  things  we  longed  for  and  looked  after  was  to  advance  Learning,  and 
perpetuate  it  to  posterity — dreading  to  leave  an  illiterate  ministry  to  the 
churches,  when  our  present  ministers  shall  lie  in  the  dust. 

"  And  as  we  were  thinking  and  consulting  how  to  effect  this  great  work, 
it  pleased  God  to  stir  up  the  heart  of  one  Mr.  Harvard,  a  godly  gentleman 
and  a  lover  of  learning,  there  living  amongst  us,  to  give  the  one-half  of 
his  estate,  it  being  in  all  about  £1,700,  towards  the  erecting  of  a  College, 
and  all  his  Library.  After  him  another  gave  £  300  ;  others  af'ter  them  cast 
in  more  ;  and  the  public  hand  of  the  State  added  the  rest." — New  England's 
First  Fruits. —  Young's  Chronicles  of  Massachitsetts.  p.  551.  Note. 

Free  schools  had  been  previously  established  in  Holland.  In  New  Eng- 
land they  began  in  the  Church.  "The  first  free  school,  as  a  civil  iiistitution, 
is  believed  to  have  been  in  Salem. 

E.  [p.  26.] 

Robert  Cushman,  in  his  •<  Epistle  Dedicatory  "  of  his  Sermon  preached 
at  Plymouth,  in  1621,  gives  some  geographical  account  of  New  England. 
He  speaks  of  it  as  '  being  Champion  ground,  but  no  high  mountains,  &c. ; 
fuU  of  Rivers  and  Sweet  Springs,  as  England  is.  But  principally,  so  far  as 
we  can  yet  find,  it  is  an  island,  and  near  about  the  quantity  of  England, 
being  cut  out  from  the  main  Land  in  America,  as,  England  is  from  the  main 
of  Europe,  by  a  great  arm  of  the  Sea,  which  entereth  in  forty  Degrees,  and 
runneth  up  North  West  and  by  "West,  and  goeth  out  either  into  the  South- 
Sea,  or  else  into  the  Bay  of  Canada.  The  certainty  whereof,  and  secrets  of 
which,  we  have  not  yet  so  found  as  that  as  eye-witnesses  we  can  make 
narration  thereof,  but  if  God  give  time  and  means,  we  shall,  ere  long, 
discover  both  the  extent  of  that  River,  together  with  the  secrets  thereof; 
and  so  try  what  Territories,  Habitation,  or  Commodities,  may  be  found, 
either  in  it,  or  about  it.' 

F.  [p.  31.] 

As  it  regards  the  difficulties  with  Roger  Williams,  and  his  true  charac- 
ter, the  reader  is  referred  to  several  very  able  articles  in  the  "  Christian 
Observatory."  The  Editor  has  iavestigated  the  whole  subject,  in  the  most 
thorough  manner.  See  also  Dr.  Cheever's  "  Journal  of  the  Pilgrims,"  &c. 
Chap.  XVin.     "  Our  fathers,"  says  Mr.  McClure,  "  turned  Mr.  Williams 
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out  of  doors,  because  lie  was  tearing  tlieir  house  to  pieces.  For  perform- 
ing this  necessary  act  of  self-preservation,  we  leave  tliem  to  be  vindicated 
by  John  Quincy  Adams,  that  foe  of  bigotry,  and  firm  friend  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty.  In  a  discourse  published  by  him  some  six  years  since, 
after  a  candid  statement  of  the  facts,  he  asks  :  '  Can  we  blame  the  found- 
ers of  the  Massachusetts  Colony  for  banishing  him  from  vdthin  their  juris- 
diction? In  the  annals  of  religious  persecution,  is  there  to  be  found  a 
martyr  more  gently  dealt  with  by  those  against  whom  he  began  the  war 
of  intolerance  ?  whose  authority  he  persisted,  even  after  professions  of  pen- 
itence and  submission,  in  defying,  till  deserted  even  by  the  wife  of  his 
bosom  ?  and  whose  utmost  severity  of  punishment  upon  him  was  only  an 
order  for  his  removal  as  a  nuisance  from  among  them  ? '  "  *  *  "  Williams's 
colony  was  obliged  to  procure  the  help  of  Massachusetts  in  banishhig  the 
fanatical  Gorton  and  his  outlaws  ;  obtaining  an  illegal  extension,  over  their 
own  territory,  of  the  very  laws  by  which  Williams  was  then  excluded  from 
Massachusetts.  This  hard  necessity  of  theirs,  may  amply  excuse  the  like 
necessity  on  the  part  of  '  the  people  of  the  Bay.'  " 

If  any  one  will  read  Morton's  account  of  the  dismission  of  Roger  Wil- 
liams from  the  Church  of  Plymouth,  and  of  the  subsequent  proceedings  at 
Salem  and  Boston,  it  vdll  be  seen,  that  the  same  view  was  taken  of  him  in 
both  colonies.  The  Church  "  consented  "  to  his  dismission,  "  through  the 
prudent  counsel  of  Mr.  Brewster,  (the  Ruling  Elder  there,)  fearing  that 
his  continuance  amongst  them  might  cause  divisions,  and  there  being  many 
able  men  in  the  Bay,  they  tvould  better  deal  with  hiin  than  themselves  could, 
and  foreseeing  (what  he  feared  concerning  Mr.  Williams,  which  afterwards 
came  to  pass)  that  he  would  run  the  same  course  of  rigid  separation  and 
Anabaptistry,  which  Mr.  John  Smith,  the  Sebaptist  at  Amsterdam  had 
done,"  &c. 

Roger  Williams  was  not  banished  for  being  a  Baptist.  He  never  was  a 
Baptist  in  Massachusetts,  and  but  "for  three  months"  in  Rhode  Island. 

In  respect  to  the  "  intolerance  "  attributed  to  "  the  fathers,"  Dr.  Cheev- 
er's  remarks  concerning  the  "  Brownes  "  at  Salem,  are  much  to  the  pur- 
pose.    Take,  for  example,  a  single  paragraph. 

"  '  I  will  be  tolerant  of  every  thing  else,'  said  Mr.  Coleridge,  ♦  but  every 
other  man's  intolerance.'  Now  here  it  was  plainly  the  intolerance  of 
others,  not  their  religion,  of  which  Governor  Endicott  would  not  be  tole- 
rant. And  in  this  thing  he  and  the  colonists  were  evidently  guided  by 
Infinite  Wisdom.  Eor,  if  the  churchmen  had  been  permitted  to  go  on, 
there  would  have  been  an  end  to  this  sanctuary  of  freedom  in  the  wilder- 
ness. There  would  have  been  no  New  England  in  existence,  in  the  history 
of  which  there  should  be  scope  for  a  sneer  at  the  piety,  or  the  freedom,  or 
the  sujierstition  of  its  founders.  Their  iwt  being  suffered  to  go  on,  is  the 
reason  why  they,  and  all  other  sects,  even  Bunyan's  Giant  Grim,  with  his 
nails  pared,  are  here  in  quiet  now.  God,  in  his  gracious  divine  providence, 
would  not  suffer  any  others  than  the  persecuted  Puritanic  Dissenters  to 
get  footing  here,  until  both  in  the  Old  World  and  the  New,  the  great 
lesson  of  religious  liberty  had  been  more  fully  taught  and  understood. 
He  had  much  light  yet  for  Cromwell  and  the  Independents  of  England  to 
pour  upon  this  question.  The  sneers  at  the  course  of  our  Pilgrim  Fathers 
are  sneers  against  the  providence  of  God  and  the  freedom  of  man." 

It  was  "  in  the  Bay,"  that  the  innovating  spirits  were  disposed  to  settle. 
The  attractions  to  emigrants  were  very  few  at  Plymouth.  In  ten  years  the 
Colony  had  but  thi-ee  hundred  souls.  And  although  it  has  sometimes  been 
intimated,  that  the  Church  there  was  much  more  tolerant  than  the  Chm-ches 
"  in  the  Bay,"  there  really  is  no  valid  proof,  as  yet  furnished,  that  there 
was  any  difference  in  principle,  or  prevailing  opinions.  And  if  there  be 
any  appearance  in  favor  of  Plymouth,  it  is  at  once  explained  by  a  differ- 
ence of  the  circumstances ;  or  the  operation  of  such  causes  as  make  some 
men  more  "  prudent"  than  others,  and  not  unwilling  to  evade  personal  re- 
sponeibDity,  instead  of  acting  with  decision  and  firmness. 
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SERMON. 


LUKE  XVI :  17. 

"it  is  Easier  for  heaven  and   earth  to  pass,  than  one 
tittle  of  the  law  to  fail." 

This  day — the  22d  of  December — is  widely  recog- 
nized and  hallowed  as  the  anniversary  of  the  Landing 
of  the  Pilgrims  on  Plymouth  Rock.  It  is  a  day  wor- 
thy to  be  had  in  perpetual  remembrance  by  all  the  sons 
of  New  England.  We  point  to  our  civil  and  religious 
freedom  ;  to  our  churches  and  schools  ;  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  people  ;  to  their  industry  ;  to  their  unri- 
valled progress  in  all  the  arts  of  peace  ;  to  their  success 
in  every  department  of  enterprise  ;  and  are  justly  and 
honestly  proud  of  all  these  things,  as  the  legitimate 
results  of  that  event — as  results  whose  causes  can  be 
distinctly  traced  back  to  the  planting  of  those  heroic 
footsteps  on  Plymouth  Rock.  And  if  the  inspired 
prophet  had  then  stood  in  this  land,  and  seen  its  wilds 
overrun  with  heathen  tribes,  and  seen  also  with  pro- 
phetic eye  what  it  was  to  become  in  two  hundred  years, 
well  might  he  have  exclaimed,  "  How  beautiful  upon 
this  rock-bound  coast  are  the  feet  of  them  that  bring 
glad  tidings,  that  publish  peace." 

But  while  the  sons  of  the  Pilgrims  build  the  tombs 
of  their  fathers,  and  garnish  the  sepulchres  of  those 
righteous  men,  they  ought  not  to  renounce  their  prin- 
ciples, or  deny  any  of  those  great  truths  which  have 
made  New  England  what  it  is.      They  ought  to  be 


their  children  in  truth  and  in  principle,  as  well  as  in 
name  and  in  blood.  Our  Pilgrim  Fathers  were  noble 
men  ;  they  had  many  points  of  greatness  ;  they  have 
left  the  impress  of  themselves  upon  the  world.  But 
the  fact  which  stands  out  most  prominently  in  their 
history  is,  that  they  were  religious  men.  Their  great 
characteristic  was  reverence  for  God  and  for  his  Law. 
Many  points  in  their  history  may  have  been  disputed, 
but  no  one  ever  dreamed  of  disputing  this.  And  I 
have  thought  that  this  day  —  the  anniversary  of  their 
establishment  here  —  afforded  a  fit  occasion,  at  the 
present  time,  for  considering  one  of  those  great  prin- 
ciples of  theirs  —  a  doctrine  which  had,  perhaps,  more 
to  do  than  any  other  in  forming  their  characters,  and 
deciding  their  destinies,  and  bringing  down  upon  the 
generations  of  their  children  the  blessings  of  God.  That 
principle  is  the  one  declared  in  the  text :    that 

god's  law  is  unchangeable  in  its  claims. 

In  the  first  place,  because  its  foundation  is  unchange- 
able. On  what  is  the  Law  of  God  founded  ?  This 
question,  it  will  be  seen,  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  our  subject.  For  if  this  foundation  be  any  thing 
which  it  is  possible  to  change,  then  there  is  a  possibil- 
ity that  the  claims  of  the  Law  may  be  altered  too.  It 
is  a  question,  also,  to  which  very  different  answers  have 
bven  given.  It  has  been  said  that  the  will  of  God  is 
the  foundation  of  his  Law  ;  and  that  it  is  our  duty  to 
obey,  simply  because  God  commands,  and  for  no  other 
reason.  This  is  a  very  general  opinion,  and  perhaps 
some  of  my  hearers  will  be  surprised  if  I  venture  to 
express  my  dissent.  I  wish  to  be  distinctly  under- 
stood :  —  every  thing  that  agrees  with  the  will  of  God 
must  be  right  of  course,  because  that  will  is  always 


right.      God's  Law  is  of  course  an  expression  of  his 
will,  and  must  be  in  accordance  with  it ;  it  is  itself 
God's  will,  and  can  never  be  otherwise  than  right. 
But  what  I  mean  to  say  is,  this  is  not  a  full  account  of 
the  matter :  there  must  be  some  reason  for  this  will — 
some  reason  why  God  commands  us  to  love  our  neigh- 
bor instead  of  forbidding  it  —  some  reason  why  he  for- 
bids murder,  instead  of  saying,  "  Thou  shalt  kill."      I 
mean  that  God's  will  is  not  a  merely  arbitrary  will, 
existing  without  a  reason,  and  proclaimed  because  he 
has  the  power  ;  but  there  is  a  reason  lying  back  of 
this,  why  he  wills,  commands,  and  forbids  as  he  does. 
If  it  were  not  so,  then  it  was  by  mere  accident  that 
God's  Law  is  what  it  is,  and  if  he  had  commanded  us 
to  worship  idols,  to  hate  om'  neighbor,  to  murder  and 
to  steal,  it  would  have  been  just  as  much  our  duty  to 
obey  as  it  is  now.     But  you  will  say  it  is  impossible 
that  God  should  have  commanded  these.     Very  true  — 
and  why  is  it  impossible  ?    If  his  will  is  arbitrary,  and 
without  a  reason,  then  there  was  no  impossibility  in 
its  being  otherwise  :    if  there  was  no  reason  why  he 
commanded  as  he  did,  there  was  no  reason  why  he 
might  not  have  commanded  exactly  the  opposite.       It 
is  because  there  is  a  standard  of  right  and  wrong,  dis- 
tinct from  mere  arbitrary  will,  to  which  God's  holy  na- 
ture must  conform,  and  which  is  the  foundation  of  his 
Law.     To  this  standard  God  himself  appeals  when  he 
calls  upon  men  to  judge  concerning  the  uprightness  of 
his  conduct.       "  O  my  people,  what  have  I  done  unto 
thee  ?  and  wherein  have  I  wearied  thee  ?  testify  against 
me."     "  Are  not  my  ways  equal  ?" 

The  language  of  Scripture  throughout,  confirms  this 
view.  "  Thou  hast  loved  righteousness,  and  hated  in- 
iquity,"    Now  if  God's  will  is  the  foundation  and  the 


standard  of  righteousous,  this  expression  simply  means 
that  he  loves  his  own  will,  and  hates  what  is  opposed 
to  it — which  any  being  might  do,  no  matter  what  his 
character,  whether  infinitely  wicked  or  infinitely  good. 
It  gives  no  insight  into  the  character  of  God,  to  say 
that  he  does  right  because  he  does  according  to  his 
will.     If  this  be  the  standard  of  right,  it  amounts  simp- 
ly to  this  :  he  does  according  to  his  will  because  it  is 
his  will  so  to  do.      Such  a  character  would  be  one  of 
willfulness,  not  of  right.       We  are  told  that  God  is 
"just  and  right^'  —  does  that  mean  only  that  he  does  as 
he  pleases?   that  he  cannot  sin  —  does  that  mean  only 
that  he  cannot  act  in  opposition  to  his  own  will  ?    What 
idea  can  we  have  of  the  uprightness  of  a  being  who 
wills  without  a  reason,  and  acts  upon  this  arbitrary 
will  ?    Have  we  not  an  idea  of  rectitude  distinct  from 
this  ?    and  must  we  not  say  that  God  is  righteous,  that 
his  Law  is  holy,  and  his  commandment  holy,  just,  and 
good,  not  because  he  doeth  his  will,  but  because  his  will 
is  right  ?    We  are  forced,  then,  to  the  conclusion,  that 
there  is  a  standard  of  right  beyond  the  mere  will  of 
God,  and  that  his  Avill  is  right  because  it  conforms  to 
this  standard,  and  his  Law  is  binding  because  it  rests 
on  this  foundation.      What  this  standard  is  we  shall 
presently  consider. 

Again ;  it  has  been  said  that  God's  Law  is  founded 
in  utility ;  that  he  commands  some  things,  and  forbids 
others,  only  because  they  will  occasion  good  or  evil  to 
the  universe.  In  other  words,  that  the  moral  quality 
of  an  action  lies  not  in  itself,  nor  in  its  motives,  but  in 
its  effects.  But  if  this  be  so,  then  the  doctrine  that 
the  end  sanctifies  the  means  is  unquestionably  true. 
Then  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  "  doing  evil  that 
good  rnay  come  ;"  for  no  matter  what  amount  of  fraud. 


falsehood  or  crime  be  employed  to  effect  the  end  —  if 
the  actual  result  is  more  good  than  evil,  all  was  virtu- 
ous and  right.  It  cannot  be  that  God's  Law^,  or  his 
principles  of  action  rest  upon  a  foundation  like  this. 
I  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  righteousness  is  better  than 
sin,  better  in  its  tendencies,  better  in  its  effects  :  but 
there  is  a  moral  quality  in  actions  distinct  from  this.- 
God  commands  virtue,  not  its  effects  ;  and  forbids  not 
the  consequences  of  sin,  but  sin  itself.  But  if  utility 
were  the  foundation  of  his  Law,  there  could  be  no 
virtue,  there  could  be  no  sin,  except  in  their  conse- 
quences. It  is  plain,  then,  that  we  have  not  yet  reach^ 
ed  the  object  of  our  search. 

What  then  is  the  foundation  of  the  Law  of  God  ? 
It  is  founded  not  in  arbitrary  will,  not  iri  a  mere  regard' 
to  consequences  —  but  in  the  very  nature  of  things. 
By  this,  I  mean  that  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  moral 
beings  placed  in  certain  relations,  without  having  at 
once  the  idea  of  duty,  of  obligation,  of  right  and  wrong. 
For  example,  the  relation  of  parent  and  child  instantly 
suggests  the  idea  of  respect  and  obedience  as  the  duty 
of  the  child.  We  say  at  once,  it  is  right  fof  him  to 
render  these,  and  wrong  to  refuse.  We  do  not  reason 
on  the  subject.  We  do  not  say  it  is  right  because  it 
is  the  will  of  God  —  we  should  say  the  same  if  we 
knew  nothing  of  his  will.  We  do  not  say  it  is  right 
because  it  is  best  for  the  child  to  obey  his  parent—^ 
but  simply  because  the  parental  relation  exists.  We 
can  go  no  farther  than  this.  We  can  give  no  other  ac- 
count of  the  matter.  We  have  reached  an  ultimate 
fact,  a  first  principle  in  morals,  a  self-evident  truth. 
We  see  and  believe  the  duty,  not  because  we  can  give 
a  reason  for  it,  but  because  we  cannot  help  seeing  and 
believing.      The  mere  fact  of  the  parental  relation  ^ 
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the  very  nature  of  things — establishes  the  duty  of  the 
child.  So  the  idea  of  justice,  of  our  duty  to  regard 
the  rights  of  our  neighbor,  to  respect  his  property  and 
his  life  —  this  idea  arises  in  our  minds  from  the  very 
fact,  that  we  have  a  neighbor.  And  we  feel  that  our 
duty  in  this  respect  would  be  the  same  if  God  had 
never  commanded  us  to  love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves. 
In  the  same  way,  we  have  certain  duties  towards 
God,  not  because  he  has  commanded  them,  but  be- 
cause he  is  God,  and  we  are  his  creatures.  In  the 
very  nature  of  things  these  duties  cannot  be  disjoined 
from  this  relation.  Now  this  nature  and  fitness  of 
things  plainly  is  not  built  upon  the  Law  of  God  ;  it  is 
itself  the  foundation  of  that  Law.  God's  Law  is  but 
the  expression  of  this  nature  of  things  ;  the  utterance 
of  this  eternal  rule  of  right  —  and  now  we  see  why  it 
can  never  be  changed.  For  until  the  whole  nature  of 
things  can  be  made  anew ;  till  good  can  become  evil, 
and  evil  be  changed  to  good  ;  till  the  moral  sense  of 
God  and  man  can  proclaim  its  own^falsehood  ;  and  jus- 
tice, mercy  and  truth  be  made  to  consist  in  falsehood, 
violence'  and  crime  —  God's  Law  and  its  claims  npon 
men  must  be  the  same.  But  it  is  impossible,  it  is 
absurd,  to  suppose  that  this  change  can  take  place. 
Therefore  the  Law  is  immovable,  founded  on  the  na- 
ture of  things  ;  and  its  claims  unchanging  as  the  throne 
of  God.  "  It  is  easier  for  heaven  and  earth  to  pass, 
than  one  tittle  of  the  Law  to  fail." 

In  the  second  place,  God's  Law  is  unchangeable  in 
its  claims,  because  the  relations  in  which  men  are  view- 
ed by  the  Law  can  never  be  changed.  They  can 
never  cease  to  be  creatures  of  God,  and  therefore  sub- 
jects of  his  government.     They  can  never  cast  off  their 


allegiance,  or  declare  themselves  independent  of  his 
control.  They  can  never  reach  a  point  w^here  they 
shall  have  discharged  forever  all  their  obligations  to 
God,  and  where  they  no  longer  owe  him  homage  and 
love.  If  they  could  be  placed  in  any  such  position,  it 
is  plain  that  the  claims  of  the  Law  in  this  respect  would 
cease  ;  but  it  is  equally  plain  that  such  a  thing  is  im- 
possible. Men  are  creatures  of  God,  and  nothing  can 
destroy  this  fa(;t :  of  course  the  duties  that  belong  of 
necessity  to  the  relation  of  creature  and  Creator,  can 
never  be  set  aside.  The  character  of  God  Ccm  never 
cease  to  be  worthy  of  our  love  ;  of  course  to  love  must 
always  be  our  duty*  Nothing  can  be  done  to  take  us 
out  from  these  relations,  and  sever  the  chain  of  obli-' 
gations  that  binds  us  to  Godi  We  can  never  yield 
the  Creator  so  much  worship  that  it  will  be  right  for 
us  thenceforth  to  withhold  it.  We  can  never  love  God 
so  much  that  we  shall  gain  the  right  to  hate  him.  We 
can  never  obey  his  commands  so  long  that  obedience 
will  become  a  sin.  And  if  our  relations  as  subjects  of 
God^  and  our  duties  to  him  while  in  those  relations  can 
never  cease,  when  and  how  shall  the  claims  of  his  Law 
be  changed. 

Neither  can  our  relations  and  duties  to  other  beings 
ever  cease.  If  a  man  were  placed  in  the  midst  of  a 
desertj  with  no  other  being  near  him,  and  ignorant  that 
any  other  existed  in  the  universe  —  then,  indeed,  he 
would  not  be  called  upon  to  love  his  neighbor  as  him- 
self :  not  because  the  Law  was  changed,  but  sim23ly 
because  he  had  no  neighbor  to  love.  He  would  not  be 
commanded  to  respect  the  rights  of  his  fellow  man  ; 
not  because  the  nature  of  things  was  changed,  and  it 
was  no  longer  a  duty  to  respect  the  rights  of  others, 
but  because  he  had  no  fellow  man.  If  such  a  case  as 
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this  existed,  the  nature  of  right  and  wrong  would  not 
be  changed  ;  the  Law  would  not  be  set  aside,  only  its 
claims  in  this  respect  would  not  be  enforced,  because 
the  man  was  no  longer  in  the  relation  contemplated  by 
the  Law.  But  only  set  him  back  again  amid  society, 
or  bring  a  single  human  being  to  share  his  solitude, 
and  that  moment  he  is  a  debtor  to  the  Law.  He  has  a 
neighbor  whom  he  ought  to  love  ;  a  fellow  man  whose 
rights  it  is  his  duty  to  respect.  The  moment  this  re- 
lation begins,  the  moment  two  beings  exist  together — 
that  moment  their  mutual  rights  and  duties  commence. 
But  no  case  like  the  one  supposed  can  happen.  The 
relations  of  men  to  their  fellow  men  can  never  be  bro- 
ken oiF.  Or  if  their  neighbor  be  not  actually  present, 
before  their  eyes,  and  within  the  reach  of  their  kind 
offices  and  their  practical  benevolence  —  still  they  can- 
not forget  that  he  exists ;  and  remembering  this,  in 
their  hearts  they  can  obey  the  command,  "  Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  And  if,  even  alone  in 
the  desert,  when  they  think  of  their  fellow  men,  that 
benevolence  which  is  not  bounded  by  space  or  time  — 
the  desire  for  the  happiness  of  all  who  can  be  happy — 
does  not  arise  in  their  minds — they  are  not  guiltless  in 
the  sight  of  God. 

We  have  gone  thus  far,  then,  in  our  argument.  We 
have  seen  that  the  foundation  of  God's  Law  is  un- 
changeable, because  it  rests  on  the  very  nature  of 
things ;  that  the  duties  which  the  Law  commands  are 
of  necessity  binding  on  men  in  certain  relations  ;  and 
that  these  relations  —  involving  the  rights  of  God  and 
their  neighbor  —  can  never  cease.  I  see  not,  there- 
fore, how  we  can  escape  the  conclusion  that  God's 
Law  is  unchangeable  in  its  claims. 
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But  it  will,  perhaps,  be  said,  All  this  would  be  true 
if  the  Gospel  had  not  been  introduced ;  but  the  effect 
of  this  has  been  to  change  the  relations  of  men  to  the 
Law,  and,  in  some  degree  at  least,  to  set  aside  its 
claims.     I  remark,  therefore. 

In  the  third  place,  the  proposition  we  are  consider- 
ing is  true,  because  it  was  not  the  object  of  the  gos- 
pel to  set  aside  the  Law.  What  the  gospel  has  done 
is  something  very  different  from  this.  When  the  herald 
of  Messiah,  "  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilder- 
ness," was  heard  among  the  Jews  —  what  was  the 
burden  of  his  message  ?  Did  he  proclaim  the  downfall 
of  the  Law  ?  the  abrogation  of  its  claims  ?  the  repeal 
of  the  commands  of  God  ?  Did  he  declare  that  men 
were  no  longer  under  obligation  to  do  right  ?  Did  he 
offer  freedom  from  the  Law,  and  impunity  in  sin  ?  "In 
those  days  came  John  the  Baptist,  preaching  in  the 
wilderness  of  Judea,  and  saying.  Repent  ye :  for  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand.  Who  hath  warned  you 
to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come  ?  Bring  forth  there- 
fore fruits  meet  for  repentance.  And  now  also  the 
axe  is  laid  unto  the  root  of  the  trees  ;  therefore  every 
tree  that  bringeth  not  forth  good  fruit,  is  hewn  down 
and  cast  into  the  fire."  There  is  nothing  in  this  that 
announces  a  coming  overthrow  of  the  Law  ;  for  if  it 
were  so,  why  should  repentance  and  a  holy  life  be  the 
subject  of  his  discourse  ?  And  when  the  heavenly  host 
took  up  on  the  plains  of  Bethlehem  the  chorus,  "  Glory 
to  God  in  the  highest,  on  earth  peace,  good  will  to 
men,"  was  it  in  their  minds  to  rejoice,  because  the 
rule  of  right  was  set  aside,  and  men  were  no  longer 
bound  to  bear  the  image  of  God  ?  But  if  the  object  of 
the  gospel  was  to  set  aside  the  Law,  this  must  have 
been  the  ground  of  their  rejoicing,  this  the  burden  of 
their  hymns  of  praise. 
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Will  it  be  said  that  Jesus  Christ  taught  that  the 
Law  had  come  to  an  end  ?  What  was  the  theme  of 
his  first  great  discourse  —  the  sermon  on  the  Mount  ? 
"  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  Law  or  the 
Prophets :  for  I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfill. 
For  verily  I  say  unto  you,  till  heaven  and  earth  pass 
away,  one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass  from 
the  Law  till  all  be  fulfilled."  And  what  was  the  ob- 
ject of  that  sermon  but  to  rescue  the  Law  from  the 
traditions  of  the  elders  by  which  they  had  made  it  void, 
and  set  it  before  the  consciences  of  men  in  all  its  puri- 
ty and  in  all  its  spiritual  power  ?  And  throughout  all 
his  ministry,  we  never  find  him  relaxing  the  claims  of 
the  Law,  letting  down  the  standard  of  righteousness, 
teaching  any  looser  morality,  or  demanding  any  thing 
less  than  perfect  obedience  to  God.  So  far  from  this, 
he  taught  the  strictest,  the  purest  morality  that  ever 
fell  from  the  lips  of  man  ;  he  presented  the  claims  of 
the  Law  with  unequalled  power ;  and  in  all  things 
most  comjDletely  did  he  fulfill  that  which  was  spoken 
of  him  by  the  projAet ;  "  He  will  magnify  the  Law, 
and  make  it  honorable." 

But  has  not  the  death  of  Christ  put  an  end  to  the 
Law  ?  has  not  his  atonement  forever  satisfied  its 
claims  ?  or  at  least,  has  it  not  done  something  to  make 
less  strict  the  requirements  of  God  ?  In  answer  to 
this,  let  us  consider  what  it  is  that  the  atonement  has 
done.  The  Bible  represents  mankind  as  lost  in  sin  ; 
alienated  from  God  by  wicked  works ;  disobedient  to 
his  Law,  and  lying  under  its  curse.  It  represents  God 
as  looking  upon  this  ruin,  and  declaring  that  he  has 
found  a  remedy ;  in  the  fulness  of  his  love  providing 
a  ransom  —  but  how  ?  Not  by  repealing  his  eternal 
Law ;  not  by  relaxing  its  claims  to  accommodate  the 
depravity  of   men ;  not  by  receiving  to  his  friendship 
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the  wicked,  all  stained  with  sin,  and  unrepenting  in 
their  hearts  —  this  was  not  the  way  in  which  Divine 
compassion  was  displayed ;  this  was  not  the  salvation 
he  proclaimed.  But  his  design  was  to  reconcile  jus- 
tice and  mercy ;  to  save  the  sinner,  and  yet  maintain 
his  Law.  For  this  end  the  atonement  was  made. 
And  with  this  view  God  gave  his  Son  to  die  for  the 
world ;  he  made  his  soul  an  offering  for  sin ;  and  thus 
declared  his  unyielding  purpose  to  uphold  the  claims  and 
the  honor  of  his  Law.  For  if  even  the  repenting  sin- 
ner could  be  pardoned  only  through  the  blood  of  Christ, 
then  was  it  plain  that  he  never  would  suffer  his  com- 
mands with  impunity  to  be  disobeyed.  And  not  only 
this,  but  the  salvation  purchased  by  the  cross  was  a  holy 
salvation.  Christ  gave  himself  for  us  "  that  he  might 
redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  and  purify  unto  himself  a 
peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good  works."  If,  then,  to 
restore  mankind  to  holiness  and  the  image  of  God  was 
the  work  of  the  atonement,  of  course  to  break  down 
the  Law,  to  relax  its  claims,  was  not  its  object,  was 
not  its  effect. 

Besides,  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  the  atonement 
to  set  aside  the  Law.  For,  as  we  have  seen,  the  foun- 
dations of  the  Law  cannot  be  changed :  it  is  simply  a 
declaration  of  those  things  which  are  in  their  own  na- 
ture forever  right  and  wrong.  No  atonement  can 
change  this.  No  atonement  can  make  that  right  which 
is  wrong  in  itself.  The  blood  of  Christ  can  cleanse 
from  sin  ;  it  can  whisper  peace  and  pardon  to  the  soul ; 
it  can  wash  out  the  stains,  and  make  the  scarlet  white 
as  snow  - —  but  it  cannot  change  the  moral  quality  of 
actions  ;  it  cannot  transform  sin  into  righteousness,  nor 
make  virtue  out  of  crime ;  it  cannot  move  the  firm 
foundations  of  the  Law  of  God.     It  adds  ten-fold  ob- 
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ligations  to  keep  the  Law;  for  he  who  breaks  it  now, 
sins  also  against  redeeming  love. 

Again,  the  apostles  —  the  inspired  expounders  of 
the  gospel  —  never  taught  that  it  set  aside  the  Law, 
or  in  the  least  degree  relaxed  its  claims.  When  they 
*'  conclude  that  a  man  is  justified  by  faith  without  the 
deeds  of  the  Law,"  they  add  at  once,  "  Do  we  then 
make  void  the  Law  through  faith  ?  God  forbid :  yea, 
we  establish  the  Law."  But  Paul  says,  "  Ye  are  not 
under  the  Law,  but  under  grace."  True  —  and  what 
does  he  mean  ?  that  Christians  are  not  bound  to  obey 
the  Law  ?  or  that  any  thing  less  than  perfect  obedi- 
ence will  suffice  ?  Look  at  the  passage  in  its  connec- 
tion, and  see  if  any  such  meaning  can  be  found.  "  Let 
not  sin  therefore  reign  in  your  mortal  body,  that  ye 
should  obey  it  in  the  lusts  thereof.  Neither  yield  ye 
your  members  as  instruments  of  unrighteousness  unto 
sin :  but  yield  yourselves  unto  God  as  those  that  are 
alive  from  the  dead,  and  your  members  as  instruments 
of  righteousness  unto  God.  For  sin  shall  not  have  do- 
minion over  you :  for  ye  are  not  under  the  Law,  but 
under  grace.  What  then  ?  shall  we  sin  because  we 
are  not  under  the  Law  but  under  grace?  God  forbid." 
The  fact  that  Christians  are  not  under  the  Law,  but 
under  grace,  is  urged  as  a  reason  against  sin,  and  not  in 
its  favor ;  as  a  motive  to  greater  holiness,  and  not  to 
less.  Whatever  it  means  therefore,  it  cannot  mean 
that  the  rule  of  right  is  set  aside,  or  the  standard  of 
virtue  let  down  by  the  gospel.  But  the  interpretation 
plainly  is,  that  Christians  are  not  under  the  Law  as  a 
means  of  salvation ;  that  they  seek  to  be  justified  not 
by  their  own  righteous  deeds,  but  by  the  free  grace  of 
God ;  and  it  is  because  they  are  thus  justified,  and 
created  anew  after  the  image  of  God  in  righteousness 
and  true  holiness,  that  sin  must  not  reign  in  their  mor- 
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tal  bodies.  The  whole  burden  of  the  New  Testament 
is  righteousness  ;  all  its  teachings  are  holiness  to  the 
Lord ;  and  throughout  the  whole,  the  Law  of  God  is 
held  up  as  the  only  standard  of  virtue,  as  the  eternal 
and  unchanging  rule  of  life. 

The  Law  and  the  Gospel  are  not  at  war.  They  do 
not  speak  in  discordant  tones.  The  thunders  of  Sinai 
are  in  harmony  with  the  anthems  of  Bethlehem,  the 
groans  of  the  cross,  and  the  chorus  of  the  redeemed. 
The  Gospel  does  not,  cannot  overthrow  the  Law ;  it 
maintains,  it  advocates,  it  enforces  its  demands.  It 
magnifies  the  Law  and  makes  it  honorable  ;  and  it 
urges  us  by  all  the  added  motives  of  a  Saviour's  love, 
to  yield  obedience  to  its  commands.  The  Gospel  sus- 
tains the  Law ;  and  declares  that  sooner  shall  the  uni- 
verse sink  back  to  annihilation  —  sooner  shall  the  eter- 
nal throne  itself  totter  and  fall,  than  one  precept  of 
God's  Law  be  repealed,  or  one  of  its  claims  be  set 
aside.  "  It  is  easier  for  heaven  and  earth  to  pass,  than 
one  tittle  of  the  Law  to  fail."  And  if  the  Gospel  and 
the  atonement  of  Christ  cannot  set  aside  the  Law, 
then  certainly  nothing  else  can. 

Our  subject  teaches  us  this  lesson  : 

If   God's   Law  is  unchangeable  in  its  claims, 

THEN  IT  IS  higher  THAN  ANY  HUMAN   LAW. 

All  human  law  has  its  authority  from  God ;  and  it 
can  never  be  binding  except  so  for  as  it  can  be  obey- 
ed consistently  with  our  obedience  to  God.  It  may 
be  our  duty  to  submit  to  a  law  that  unjustly  requires 
us  to  suffer  wrong ;  but  we  have  no  right  to  obey  a 
law  that  requires  us  to  do  wrong.  If  we  obey  it,  we 
do  not  satisfy  the  claims  of  the  Divine  Law,  and  are 
under  its  penalty ;  for  that  unchangingly  requires  us 
to  do  right.  And  when  God's  Law  and  man's  law 
come  in  conflict,  we  must  give  God's  the  preference,  for 
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we  are  sure  in  such  a  case  that  the  law  of  man  is 
wrong,  and  to  obey  it  would  be  a  sin.  If  there  be  an 
ordinance  of  man  which  we  can  obey  only  by  disobeys 
ing  Godj  then  surely  no  man  who  fears  God  will  hes- 
itate what  to  do. 

If  then,  there  be  a  law  which  Opposes  itself  to  the 
commands  of  God,  to  those  requirements  of  humanity 
which  are  based  on  the  eternal  fitness  of  things :  a  law 
which  requires  us  to  violate  God's  commands,  and  act 
from  a  spirit  that  is  hostile  to  the  spirit  of  Christ^ all 
the  constitutions  in  the  world  cannot  make  that  law  of 
binding  force.  It  is  a  struggle  for  life  between  man's 
law  and  God's  Law ;  and  man's  law  must  perish,  for 
heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  before  one  tittle  of 
God's  Law  shall  fail. 

The  Scriptures  teach  the  rules  of  duty  both  by  pre- 
cept and  by  example.  On  this  point  examples  are 
not  wanting.  A  law  was  passed  in  the  kingdom  of 
Babylon,  requiring  all  men  at  certain  times  to  fall  down 
and  worship  an  image  of  gold,  Avhich  the  king  had  set 
up.  There  were  three  Jews  in  that  kingdom,  servants 
of  the  Most  High  God,  who  refused  obedience  to  the 
law.  And  they  did  it  knowingly,  deliberately,  and 
with  full  intent  to  disobey.  They  did  not  say  merely 
that  they  disapproved  of  the  law ;  that  they  regretted 
that  it  was  passed,  and  trusted  it  would  be  modified  or 
repealed  ;  nor  did  they  say  that  so  long  as  it  was  not 
repealed  it  was  the  law  of  the  land,  and  they,  as  good 
citizens,  were  bound  to  regard  it.  But  they  took  their 
stand  on  those  eternal  principles  of  right  which  no  hu-- 
man  enactments  can  change ;  and  they  told  the  mon- 
arch of  Babylon  to  his  face,  "  Be  it  known  unto  thee, 
O  king,  that  we  will  not  serve  thy  gods,  nor  worship 
the  golden  imagcy  which  thou  hast  set  up."    And  when, 
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for  their  disobedience,  they  were  cast  into  the  burning 
fiery  furnace,  God  sent  one  whose  form  was  like  unto 
the  Son  of  Man,  to  testify  his  approbation  of  what 
they  had  done,  and  to  keep  them,  so  that  even  the 
smell  of  the  fire  was  not  found  upon  their  garments. 

At  another  time,  in  the  same  kingdom  of  Babylon, 
a  law  was  passed  —  and  it  was  according  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  which  changeth 
not  —  forbidding  any  one  to  pray  for  a  certain  length 
of  time.  And  when  Daniel  knew  that  the  writing 
was  signed,  he  went  into  his  house  and  prayed,  and 
gave  thanks  before  his  God,  as  he  had  done  before ; 
and  when  he  was  cast  into  the  den  of  lions,  God  shut 
the  mouths  of  the  lions,  that  they  harmed  him  not  — 
and  miserable  was  the  end  of  those  who  had  procur- 
ed the  enactment  of  the  law. 

But  humanity  is  as  much  a  part  of  religion  as  godli- 
ness ;  the  second  table  of  the  Law  is  as  binding  as 
the  first ;  and  an  ordinance  that  forbids  kindness  to  the 
oppressed,  or  makes  humanity  a  crime,  is  at  least  as 
wicked  as  one  that  requires  us  to  bow  down  to  idols,  or 
to  refrain  from  prayer,  and  as  little  to  be  obeyed.  Hu- 
man enactments  never  can  set  aside  the  changeless 
claims  of  the  Law  of  God. 

This  doctrine  —  that  God's  Law  is  higher  than  any 
human  law,  because  it  is  unchangeable  in  its  claims  — 
is  the  foundation  of  all  missionary  operations,  from  the 
days  of  the  apostles  to  the  present  time.  The  Church 
has  always  referred  to  this  doctrine  for  its  authority  to 
spread  the  Gospel  among  the  heathen.  The  apostles 
in  Jerusalem  taught  doctrines  which  were  calculated  to 
overthrow  the  religious  institutions  of  the  Jews.  Their 
rulers  "  called  them,  and  commanded  them  not  to  speak 
at  all,  nor  teach  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  But  Peter  and 
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John  answered,  and  said  unto  them,  whether  it  be 
right  in  the  sight  of  God  to  hearken  unto  you  more 
than  unto  God,  judge  ye."  And  when  they  persisted 
in  this  course,  they  were  set  before  the  council,  charg- 
ed with  sedition,  "and  the  high  priest  asked  them, 
saying.  Did  we  not  straitly  command  you  that  ye  should 
not  teach  in  this  name  ?  and  behold  ye  have  filled  Je- 
rusalem with  your  doctrine,  and  intend  to  bring  this 
man's  blood  upon  us."  Then  Peter  and  the  other 
apostles  answered  and  said,  "  We  ought  to  obey  God 
rather  than  man.''^  And  this  declaration  has  been  the 
watch-word  of  all  the  faithful  missionaries  of  Christ 
to  this  day.  They  could  do  nothing  without  it.  They 
go  forth  to  overthrow  institutions  that  are  established 
by  law.  They  set  themselves  against  the  powers  that 
be,  in  this  matter.  Bat  "  the  powers  that  be  are  or- 
dained of  God"  in  heathen  India,  or  in  the  domains  of 
the  Sultan,  as  much  as  in  heathen  Rome,  concerning 
which,  Paul  uttered  this  assertion.  And  they  were 
ordained  of  God  in  heathen  Rome,  and  are  now  or- 
dained in  heathen  India,  as  much  as  they  are  in  Christ- 
ian America.  And  if  this  doctrine  be  not  correct,  then 
are  those  bands  of  missionaries  whom  we  have  sent 
forth,  and  whom  we  love  and  cherish  and  encourage  in 
their  work,  fanatical  disorganizers  and  leaders  of  sedi- 
tion. But  they  assume  that  they  ought  to  obey  God 
rather  than  man  ;  and  we  —  the  Churches  and  Christ- 
ians of  this  land  —  sustain  them  in  it.  They  take 
the  ground  that  they  have  a  right,  as  individuals,  to  de- 
cide for  themselves  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong  t 
and  whether  any  law  that  conflicts  with  God's  Law  is 
to  be  obeyed.  They  do  not  go  to  the  "  regularly  or- 
ganized tribunals,"  and  ask  of  them  whether  they  must 
obey  a  law  that  forbids  them  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and 
to  oppose  the  national  religion.     But  they  go  to  that  tri- 
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bunal  which  is  in  every  man's  breast  —  the  tribunal  of 
their  own  conscience  —  and,  following  its  decisions, 
they  disregard,  and  disobey  the  laws  of  man.  And  if 
this  principle  is  to  be  abandoned,  the  work  of  missions 
must,  in  many  cases,  be  given  up ;  the  missionaries 
must  come  home ;  and  the  heathen  world  be  left  to 
perish  without  the  knowledge  of  God. 

The  Christian  community  has  always  acted  on  the 
principle  that  if  the  laws  of  man  must  be  disobeyed, 
in  order  to  do  what  is  right  in  the  sight  of  God,  it  must 
be  done.  It  is  well  known  that  in  modern  Italy,  the 
powers  that  be  —  which  are  ordained  of  God  in  the 
same  sense  as  any  other  powers  that  be  —  forbid  the 
circulation  of  the  Scriptures.  It  is  well  known  also, 
that  it  is  now  but  a  few  weeks,  since  meetings  were 
held  in  Boston,  which  were  attended  by  many  of  the 
most  respected  and  influential  of  the  Christian  com- 
munity, to  hear  accounts  of  the  violations  of  that  law, 
and  the  illegal  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  in  Rome. 
And  the  object  of  those  meetings,  and  the  thing  actu- 
ally done  by  those  Christians  who  were  gathered  there, 
was  not  to  send  word  to  the  resisters  of  the  law  in 
Italy,  "  We  are  sorry  that  such  a  law  exists  ;  but  it  is 
the  law ;  and  it  would  be  sedition,  disunion,  and  trea- 
son in  you  to  disobey  it ;  you  must  give  up  the  distri- 
bution of  the  Scriptures  till  the  law  shall  be  repealed." 
But  their  object  was,  and  those  Christian  men  virtu- 
ally said,  in  the  true  spirit  of  their  Protestant  and  Pu- 
ritan fathers,  "  We  applaud  you ;  we  will  encourage 
you ;  we  will  raise  money  to  aid  you  in  that  violation 
of  the  law.  Go  on,  and  distribute  the  word  of  Life, 
law  or  no  law."  And  who  is  there  here  who  will  re- 
proach those  Christians  —  our  friends  and  fathers  and 
brethren  in  the  ministry  and  in  the  church  —  with  be- 
ing encouragers  of  sedition,  and  with  wickedly  incit- 
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ing  others  to  resist  the  powers  that  be  ?  Who  will  not 
say,  they  are  doing  right.  And  if  a  contribution  were 
asked  for,  this  day,  in  this  house,  to  help  those  noble- 
hearted  Italians  to  circulate  the  Bible  in  opposition  to 
the  laws,  who  is  there  here  who  would  not  feel  it  a 
privilege  to  give  ? 

This  doctrine — that  God's  Law  is  higher  than  man's 
law  —  is  identical  with  the  great  Protestant  doctrine 
of  the  right  of  private  judgment — that  doctrine  which 
distinguishes  the  Protestant  from  the  Papal  world,  as 
the  land  of  Goshen  was  distinguished  when  all  the  rest 
of  Egypt  was  covered  with  darkness  that  might  be 
felt.  This  doctrine  is,  that  every  man  is  to  decide 
what  his  faith  and  duty  must  be,  by  his  own  conscience  ; 
and  that  no  human  authority  can  come  between  his 
conscience  and  his  God.  No  one  else  can  make  these 
decisions  for  him ;  and  no  one  else  can  bear  the  re- 
sponsibility of  them  when  they  are  made.  The  foun- 
dation of  Protestantism  is,  that  it  is  the  right  and  the 
duty  of  every  man  to  decide  for  himself  what  the  Bi- 
ble teaches,  what  doctrines,  what  duties,  what  is  right 
for  him  to  do,  and  what  is  wrong  —  that  he  may  not 
escape  from  this  duty,  nor  give  up  this  privilege  to  any 
human  tribunal  or  authority  whatever.  And  no  man 
can  be  a  consistent  Protestant  who  holds  any  doctrine 
differing  from  this.  This  doctrine  is,  that  God's  word 
is  higher  than  all  human  teachings,  and  his  Law  than 
all  human  laws.  The  view  of  Protestantism  is,  that  if 
all  the  laws,  governments,  and  tribunals  in  the  world, 
require  a  man  to  do  what,  in  the  exercise  of  his  right 
of  private  judgment,  he  believes  to  be  contrary  to  the 
will  of  God,  he  must  refuse  —  at  the  risk  of  martyr- 
dom even,  he  must  refuse.  If  this  be  not  so,  we  may 
go  back  to  the  dark  ages  again,  and  put  ourselves  un- 
der Papal  rule,  and  give  our  consciences  to  be  trampled 
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under  foot  by  the  man  of  sin.  But  if  we  have  the 
right  to  decide  for  ourselves,  how  we  ought  to  obey 
God,  how  much  more  have  we  the  right  to  determine 
how  we  ought  to  obey  man.  When  you  can  find  me 
a  court  or  a  government  that  will  transfer  my  guilt  to 
itself,  and  take  the  punishment  of  my  sins  at  the  judg- 
ment day,  then  I  may  consent  to  sin  at  its  command  — 
and  not  before. 

Our  Pilgrim  Fathers  acted  on  this  principle.  It  was 
the  one  great  principle  on  which  they  acted.  They 
reverenced  God  before  man ;  and  the  throne  of  God 
before  any  throne  or  power  of  man ;  and  the  Laws  of 
God  before  any  laws  or  tribunals  of  man.  This  was 
their  doctrine  before  they  left  their  native  land.  It 
was  this  doctrine  that  brought  them  to  Plymouth  Rock. 
The  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God  in  England, 
and  were  then.  There  were  laws  there,  which  the 
highest  tribunals  sanctioned  and  enforced.  But  our 
fathers  —  in  opposition  to  the  judgment  of  courts, 
parliaments,  and  kings — believed  them  to  be  wicked 
laws,  requiring  them  to  do  what  was  wrong  in  the  sight 
of  God  —  and  they  refused  to  obey.  They  secretly 
evaded  the  laws  ;  they  openly  resisted  them  ;  and  they 
urged  and  encouraged  one  another  so  to  do.  They 
were  fined  —  and  they  took  joyfully  the  spoiling  of 
their  goods,  and  went  on  in  their  poverty  to  resist  the 
law.  They  were  imprisoned  —  and  the  moment  they 
obtained  release,  they  returned  again  to  their  resistance 
of  the  law.  And  it  was  to  escape  from  the  persecu- 
tions which  their  repeated  and  unyielding  resistance 
to  wicked  laws  had  brought  upon  them,  that  they  came 
here,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  New  England's  glory 
and  prosperity  in  the  grand  doctrine  of  Conscience  he- 
fore  courts,  and  Godh  Law  before  all  the  enactments  of 
kings  and  people. 
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And  now  1  ask,  in  all  seriousness,  are  we,  the  sons 
of  New  England,  going  to  forget  all  these  things  ? 
Are  we  going  to  say  that  this  doctrine  —  which  is  the 
glory  of  our  fathers  —  is  sedition  and  treason  ?  Are 
we  going  to  proclaim  to  the  world  our  own  degeneracy 
and  shame,  by  saying  that  we  will  not  do  as  our  fathers 
did  ?  and  that  we  are  really  ashamed  that  such  trea- 
sonable blood  is  flowing  in  our  veins  ?  For  myself,  when 
1  remember  that  I  count  among  my  fathers  Thomas 
Hooker,  the  first  minister  of  the  gospel  within  the  an- 
cient limits  of  this  town  ;  and  when  I  read  how  he  re- 
fused to  obey  a  wicked  law,  and  how,  for  this  refusal, 
he  was  pursued  from  one  hiding  place  to  another,  till 
he  found  a  refuge  here  —  I  can  but  say.  Let  me  inherit 
his  spirit  with  his  blood. 

The  Puritans  of  England,  in  all  those  struggles  for 
liberty,  which  ended  in  their  victory  over  Charles  I., 
and  the  government  of  Cromwell,  acted  on  this  doc- 
trine —  that  God's  Law  is  higher  than  human  law. 
And  no  one  needs  to  be  told  that  our  fathers  in  New 
England  perfectly  sympathised  with  them  in  their  prin- 
ciples and  in  their  conflicts.  And  there  is  hardly 
a  child  who  has  not  heard  the  story  of  those  two 
judges,  who  had  pronounced  sentence  of  death  upon 
their  king,  and  who,  on  the  restoration  of  monarchy, 
fled  to  this  land  —  the  honored  names  of  Goffe  and 
Whalley  —  those  outlaws,  those  fugitives,  whom  all 
good  citizens  were  forbidden  to  harbor,  and  command- 
ed to  arrest.  And  who  does  not  know  how  the 
fathers  of  New  England  protected  those  fugitives,  har- 
bored them,  fed  and  clothed  them,  refused  to  arrest 
them,  obstructed  the  marshals  and  officers  of  the  law 
in  their  eflbrts  to  seize  them,  and  gave  those  outlawed 
fugitives  a  welcome  to  every  dwelling  where  a  hiding 
place  could  be  found  ?    Often  have  1  visited  the  cave 
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New  Englanders  watched  over  and  fed  those  fugitives 
whom  all  men  were  forbidden  to  feed.  And  often  have 
I  seen  those  words,  carved  in  the  rock,  which  tradition 
ascribes  to  them,  "  Resistance  to  tyrants  is  obedience 
to  God." 

And  once  more  I  ask,  are  we  —  the  children  of  the 
Puritans  —  going  to  forget  all  these  things  ?  It  is  this 
doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  conscience  and  the  Law 
of  God  which  has  made  New  England  what  it  is.  And 
New  England's  glory  is  lost  when  her  sons  shall  put 
courts  and  legislatures  before  conscience,  and  human 
laws  before  the  Law  of  God.  Are  we  going  to  aban- 
don this  precious  heritage  of  our  fathers  ?  Are  we  go- 
ing back  to  that  doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  against 
which  our  fathers  preached  and  fought  ?  This  princi- 
ple of  theirs  was  the  germ  of  American  freedom.  Are 
we  going  to  give  it  up  ?  Are  we  going  to  make  slaves 
of  ourselves  also?  Are  we  —  New  England  citizens, 
and  New  England  Christians  —  going  to  spurn  at  con- 
science, and  laugh  to  scorn  the  idea  of  a  higher  law  ? 
Are  we  —  on  this  anniversary  of  the  Landing  on  Ply- 
mouth Rock  —  going  to  allow  any  tribunal,  or  any  hu- 
man authority  to  come  between  our  consciences  and 
our  God  ? 

Thoughts  like  these  can  hardly  fail  to  crowd  them- 
selves upon  our  minds  this  day.  They  are  the  thoughts 
of  freedom.  They  are  the  thoughts  which  were  en- 
stamped  by  the  footsteps  of  the  Pilgrims  on  Plymouth 
Rock.  They  are  the  thoughts  which  have  echoed  to 
and  fro  among  the  hills  and  valleys  of  New  England 
from  that  day  —  until  now.  They  are  the  thoughts 
which  have  been  preached  in  every  New  England  pul- 
pit, reiterated  in  every  popular  assembly,  and  written 
in  every  book  that  tells  of  New  England  men.     They 
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are  the  thoughts  whose  mighty  influence  shall  regene- 
rate the  world,  and  make  freedom  and  Christianity 
triumphant  in  all  the  earth.  They  are  the  thoughts 
that  shall  bear  as  on  angel  wings  the  day  when  Jesus 
Christ  alone  shall  reign,  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of 
lords.  They  are  thoughts  that  must  not,  and  cannot, 
and  will  not  die. 

Our  Pilgrim  Fathers  have  left  us  that  example  which 
has  done  so  much  for  our  temporal  success  —  an  exam- 
ple of  cautious  shrewdness,  of  prudent  calculation,  of 
untiring  industry  in  secular  pursuits.  And  they  have 
also  left  us  the  higher  and  holier  example  of  obedience 
to  God  in  all  circumstances,  in  defiance — if  need  be  — 
of  all  human  laws,  and  at  all  risks.  And  if,  while  we 
follow  the  former,  we  depart  from  the  latter,  shall  we 
not  well  deserve  the  rebuke  given  to  the  degenerate 
sons  of  Ancient  Greece  — 

"  Ye  have  the  Pyrrhic  dance  as  yet ; 
Where  is  the  Pyrrhic  phalanx  gone  ? 
Of  two  such  lessons  why  forget 
The  nobler  and  the  manlier  one  ?  " 

"The  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed."  May  the  re- 
collection of  the  faith  and  patience,  and  high  princi- 
ples of  our  fathers,  be  blessed  to  us  this  day.  May  it 
cause  us  to  cling  with  a  firmer  grasp  to  that  faith  and 
those  principles.  May  it  write  more  deeply  on  our 
hearts  the  lesson,  that  our  only  duty  is  obedience  to  the 
changeless  Law  of  God,  and  our  only  hope  —  as  those 
who  are  sinners  against  that  Law  —  is  by  faith  in  the 
atonement  of  Jesus  Christ.  Then  shall  the  heritage 
of  our  fathers  remain  to  us  in  its  glory  ;  and  God  — 
even  our  God,  and  their  God  —  shall  bless  us. 
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The  treaHngTTaVes  daslied  high. 

On  a  stem  and  rock-bound  coast^ 
And  the  woods,  against  a  stormy  sky 

Their  giant  branches  toss'd ; 

And  the  heavy  night  hung  dark 

The  hills  and  waters  o'er, 
"When  a  band  of  exiles  moor'd  their  bark 

On  the  wild  New  England  shore. 

Not  as  the  conqueror  comes. 

They,  the  true-hearted,  came^ 
Not  with  the  roll  of  the  stirring  drums. 

And  the  trumpet  that  sings  of  fame ; 

Not  as  the  flying  come. 

In  silence  and  in  fear, — 
They  shook  the  depths  of  the  desert's  gloom 

With  their  hymns  of  lofty  cheer. 

Amidst  the  storm  they  sang. 

And  the  stars  heard  and  the  sea ! 
And  the  sounding  aisles  of  the  dim  woods  rang 

To  the  anthem  of  the  free! 

The  ocean-eagle  soared 

From  his  nest  by  the  white  wave's  foam, 
And  the  rocking  pines  of  the  forest  roar'd — 

This  was  their  welcome  home  ! 

What  sought  they  thus  afar  ? 

Bright  jewels  of  the  mine  ? 
The  wealth  of  seas,  the  spoils  of  war  ? — 

They  sought  a  faith's  pure  shrine  ! 

Aye,  call  it  holy  ground. 

The  soil  where  first  they  trod ! 

They  have  left  unstain'd  what  there  they  found- 
Freedom  to  worship  God ! 


SEKMO^. 


*  *  *  Thy  pound  hath  gained  ten  pounds. — Luke  19,  16. 

This  week,  will  occur  the  grandest  and  the  most  sacred 
anniversary  which  marks  the  national  year.  "We  have  oth- 
er days,  which  are  celebrated  with  more  pomp.  Our 
''  Fourth  of  July"  is  ushered  in  by  the  peal  of  cannons, 
and  lighted  out  by  the  blaze  of  fire-works.  In  these  last 
years,  we  have  studded  the  calender  of  the  nation,  all  over, 
with  sacred  and  famous  days,  days  of  victory,  days  on  which 
Liberty  arose  in  new  grandeur  and  a  larger  universality  of 
power,  days  which  stir  fresher  and  more  tender  memories 
in  our  souls.  But  on  the  twenty- second  of  December,  if 
we  did  but  realize  it,  we  celebrate  all  these  together.  That 
contains,  in  germ,  our  fourth  of  July,  our  twenty-second  of 
February,our  first  of  January,  sacred  to  Liberty,  and  our  ninth 
of  April,  on  which  the  nation  stood  one  and  triumphant. 
The  little  vessel,  that  bore,  from  Plymouth  in  old  England 
to  Plymouth  in  New  England,  the  germ  of  a  new  nation, 
brought  with  it  whatever  the  nation  was  to  be,  that  is  great 
and  glorious.  Our  Washingtons,  our  Adamses,  our  Lin^- 
colns,  our  Grants,  came  over  then.  The  stout  hearts,  the 
firm  wills,  the  honest  heads  of  those  old  Pilgrims  contain- 
ed just  the  principles,  just  the  virtues,  which,  so  far  as  our 
nation  has  been  governed  by  principle,  and  ennobled  by 
virtue,  have  controlled  it  and  glorified  it  ever  since. 

You  look  back  to  that  cold  December,  you  see  a 
little  vessel  floating  in  the  bay,  you  see  a  little  band 
of  men  and  women  setting  their  feet  upon  the  shore, 
a  shore  that  was  doubly  such,  the  ocean  on  one  side  and 
the  barbarous  wilderness  on  the  other.  Is  this  all  you  see  ?— 
Nay,  look  closer,  and  you  will  see  churches  and  colleges 
and  cities ;  you  will  see  a  commerce   that  whitens   both 
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oceans,  a  wealth  that  controls  both  hemisphereSj  a  luxury 
that  draws  from  both.  All  of  these  are  in  the  brave  and 
true  hearts  of  these  pilgrims,  that  seemed  at  first  so  poor 
and  desolate.  Churches — they  brought  them  in  their  pious 
souls.  Colleges — they  brought  them  in  their  eager  brains. 
AVealth — they  brought  it  in  then'  indomitable  wills,  and  in 
their  hard  and  ready  hands. 

O  nation,  burdened  with  thy  wealth,  proud  of  thy  vast- 
ness,  flushed  with  the  triumphs  that  adorn  every  page  of 
thy  history,  come  hither  and  see  thy  birthplace  and  thy  ear- 
ly home  ! — But  how  shall  the  nation  come  ?  Shall  it  come 
proud  of  its  present,  and  half  ashamed  of  its  past  ?  Shall 
it  see  only  the  roughness  and  the  rudeness,  the  penury,  the 
hunger  and  the  cold  ?  Shall  it  come  like  some  rich  youth, 
that  is  half  ashamed  to  be  reminded  of  the  humble  cottage 
where  he  was  born,  of  its  bare  walls  and  lowly  roof  ? — Nay, 
perhaps  that  youth  will  remember  something  in  that  poor 
cottage,  that  is  worth  all  his  wealth  and  his  honor.  At 
least  the  nation  can  find  such  treasure.  As  it  stands,  on 
this  anniversary,  beholding  the  low  estate,  the  privations, 
the  suiierings  of  its  first  home,  and  its  first  life,  it  grows 
half  ashamed  of  its  wealth,  of  its  luxury,  of  its  greatness. 
It  finds  something  there  that  is  worth  them  all,  a  thousand 
fold.  It  finds  principle,  consecration,  religious  faith.  It 
finds  men  who  had  enjoyed  happy  homes  and  comfortable 
firesides,  and  whatever  of  wealth  was  needed  to  make  life 
outwardly  prosperous,  but  who  gave  them  all  up  for  prin- 
ciple :  who  weighed  all  of  tliis  comfort  and  ease,  on  which 
we  pride  ourselves,  and  chose  rather  to  be  in  the  wilder- 
ness with  God  and  a  clear  conscience,  than  in  all  the  old- 
world-comfort  without  them.  As  the  nation  looks,  its 
wealth  loses  something  of  its  dazzling  glitter ;  its  material 
greatness  loses  something  of  its  imposing  majesty ;  its 
heart  loses  a  little  of  its  pride  at  its  physical'  strength  and 
all  its  outward  show  of  magnificence.  It  sees,  that  princi- 
ple and  consecration  and  faith  in  God  outweigh  them  all, 
as  though  they  were  the  dust  of  the  balance. 

Shall  the  nation  then  stand  humbled  and  self  reproach- 
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ed,  ashamed  that  it  is  so  great,  and  so  rich,  and  so  magnifi- 
cent ?— No,  thank  God,  there  is  no  need  of  that.  If  it 
shoukl  come  without  pride  which  despises  the  past,  it  can 
come  also  without  shame,  that  abases  itself  before  it. — It 
also  has  done  its  work.  It  has  borne  its  burden  and  fought 
its  battle.  It  also  has  weighed  money  against  principle 
and  found  it  wanting;  it  also  has  devoted  itself  with  a  lof- 
ty consecration.  It  can  then  look  the  past  calmly  in  the 
face,  without  vainglory  and  without  humiliation.  It  owes 
to  the  past  all  things,  and  yet  it  has  been  true  to  the  past, 
and  carried  on  its  work,  and  helped  to  fulfil  its  ideal. — 
Happy  the  man,  who  can  return  from  his  struggles  with  for- 
tune, from  the  entanglements  of  business,  whether  loaded 
or  not  with  its  spoils,  whether  successful  or  not  with  what 
the  world  calls  success,  to  the  humble  home  of  his  boyhood, 
that  is  rich  with  sacred  memories,  that  has  been  consecra- 
ted by  religion,  by  integrity,  by  kindly  generosity,  and  can 
say, — "The  lesson  I  learnt  here  I  have  never  forgotten,the 
virtue  of  my  parents  has  not  been  tarnished  in  me.  I  owe 
them  all,  but,  thank  God,  I  have  not  dishonored  them". — 
Happy  the  nation  that  can  turn  to  such  a  beginning  as  that 
at  Plymouth  Rock,  with  a  heart  full  of  reverence  :  yet  full 
too  of  a  holy  joy,  that  it  has  fought  its  good  fight,  and  ful- 
filled its  work,  and  carried  on  without  disgrace,  and  with 
new  honor,  that  which  began  in  such  pure  devotion  and  in 
such  earnest  faith. 

I  know  the  faults  and  the  vices  of  the  present.  I  know 
too  that  the  past  had  its  faults.  Those  stern  old  Puritans 
were  not  perfect.  Their  faults  were  theirs,  and  ours  are 
o'j.  rsj  but  our  virtues  are  theirs,  and  are  derived  from  them ; 
and  to  day,  I  would  see  only  this  shining  line  that  binds 
us  together. 

This  brings  us  to  ask.  What  is  the  true  way  in  which  we 
should  be  able  to  approach  the  past,  and  compare  ourselves 
with  it. — There  are  different  ways  in  Avhich  men  love  to 
look  back  upon  the  Puritans.  Some  regard  them  with 
mockery.  They  were  stern,  and  merciless.  Their  religion 
was  harsh  and  austere.     They  had  no  lightness ;  all  was 
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rigid  and  arbitrary.  But  what — we  may  ask  sucli  mockers — 
what  went  ye  out  into  the  wilderness  for  to  see  ?  Eeeds 
shaken  with  the  wind  ? — But  what  went  ye  out  for  to  see  ? 
Men  clothed  in  soft  raiment,  men  soft  and  mild  in  thought 
and  speech  or  act  ?  Those  that  wear  soft  raiment  are  in 
King's  palaces.  Had  they  been  of  such  stuff,  they  would 
have  staid,  contented,  as  they  were. — But  what  went  ye  out 
for  to  see  ?  Prophets  ?  Yea,  I  say  unto  you,  and  more  than 
prophets.  They  were  the  forerunners  and  the  beginners 
of  the  new  epoch,  and  of  all  that  have  been  born  of  woman 
there  are  none  greater  than  they. — Others  would  approach 
the  Puritans  with  unmixed  reverence.  J  hey  would  seek 
to  prove  that  they  think  and  believe  just  as  the  fathers  did. 
If  they  can  go  to  Plymouth  rock,  and  find  that,  word  for 
word,  their  creed  just  fits  the  Puritans'  belief,they  feel  them- 
selves worthy  to  be  reckoned  as  their  children. — What  is 
this  but  to  say  to  them,-" We  knew  that  you  were  harsh  and 
stern  ;  so  we  took  your  pound,  and  folded  it  in  a  napkin 
and  laid  it  carefully  away,  here  thou  hast  that  is  thine." 
Rather  let  us  be  of  the  number  that  shall  say  to  them, 
"Thy  pound  hath  gained  ten  pounds.  Take  thine  own  with 
usury." — The  true  descendants  of  the  Puritans  are  not 
those  who  think  what  they  thought,  but  those  who  think  as 
they  thought ;  not  those  who  say  what  they  said,  but  those 
who  speak  as  they  spoke.  The  Puritans  were  the  fore- 
most men  of  their  generation.  They  were  in  advance  of 
their  age.  They  dared  to  think  for  themselves,  and  they 
dared  to  say  what  they  thought.  The  Puritan  of  to-day  is 
not  he  who  stands  where  they  stood,  though  it  be  on  Ply- 
mouth Pock;  and  repeats  their  words,  however  sacred. 
But  it  is  he  who  follows  truth  wherever  she  may  lead,  who 
welcomes  her  latest  revelation,  who  is  in  earnest  with  the 
truth,  who  despises  constraint  and  authority,  and  acknowl- 
edges no  priest  and  no  church,  which  can  come  between 
his  soul  and  God. — The  testimony  then  that  I  will  bear  to- 
day to  the  Puritans  is,  that  their  ideas  have  moulded  this 
nation,  their  virtues  have  purified  it,  their  devotion  has  en- 
nobled it.     But  their  ideas  and  their  principles  have  not 
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been  mere  dead  weight,  transmitted fiom  liand  to  liand^ 
they  have  germinated  and  expanded.  'Ihe  ideas  of 
the  present  are  not  the  same  as  theirs,  but  they  are  parts 
of  the  same  process.— Their  pound  has  gained  other  ten 
pounds. — In  a  word,  I  would  claim  for  the  Puritans,  that 
they  are  the  source  of  our  most  advanced,  most  progres- 
sive, and  most  liberal  thought ;  and  I  would  claim  for  our 
most  advanced,  progressive  and  liberal  thoright,  that  it  is 
the  true  representative  and  the  true  descendant  of  Puritan-' 
ism  in  this  generation. 

Let  us  illustrate  this  by  reference  to  the  actual  position 
of  the  early  pilgrims.  I  will  first  speak  of  tlieir  church  or- 
ganization. And  here  I  will  quote  directly  from  Palfrey's 
History  of  New  England. 

"A  church  was  a  company  of  believers,  associated  to- 
gether by  a  mutual  covenant  to  maintain  and  share  (Jhris- 
tian  worship  and  ordinances,  and  to  watch  over  each  oth- 
er's spiritual  condition.  The  covena?its — remarkably  free 
in  the  earliest  times  from  statements  of  doctrine — were 
what  their  name  imports.  They  were  mutual  engage- 
ments in  the  presence  of  God,  to  walk  together  in  all  his 
ways,  according  as  he  was  pleased  to  reveal  himself  in  his 
blessed  word  of  truth  *  *  *  A  church  officer,  of  what- 
ever degree,  was  an  officer  only  in  his  own  congregation. 
The  primitive  doctrine  of  New  England  was,  that  no  man 
was  a  clergyman  in  any  sense,  either  before  his  election  by 
a  particular  church,  or  after  his  relinquishment  of  the  spec- 
ial trust  so  conferred ;  and  that,  even  v/liile  in  office,  he 
was  a  layman  to  all  the  world  except  to  his  own  congrega- 
tion, and  had  no  right  to  exercise  any  clerical  function  else- 
where. In  the  earliest  times  a  minister  was  ordained,  not 
by  other  ministers,  but  by  officers  of  the  church  which  elect- 
ed him,  or  when  it  had  no  officers,  then  by  some  of  its  pri- 
vate members.  This  absolute  mutual  independence  of  the 
churches  was  in  principle  equivalent  to  universal  mutual 
toleration ;  and  if  the  original  scheme  of  an  ecclesiastical 
constitution  had  been  carried  out,  there  could  have  been 
no  interference  on  behalf  of  the  whole  community,  as  rep- 
resented by  its  government,  with  the  belief  or  practises  of 
any  single  congregation."* 

It  does  not  need  much  knowledge  of  history,  to  know 
*  Palfrey's  History  of  New  England,  Vol.  2,  pages  36  and  39. 
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liow  soon  these  principles  were  modified.  They  were  so^ 
because  church  membership  was  a  pre-requisite  for  voting 
and  holding  office.  Thus  the  central  authorities  felt  call- 
ed upon  to  control  this  matter  of  church  membership.  But 
of  the  Congregationalism  of  the  Puritans,  as  represented  by 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  during  the  first  years  of  their  resi- 
dence in  America,  our  liberal  churches  are  the  true  and  on- 
ly representatives.  These  churches  which  it  has  become 
the  fashion  not  to  include  in  the  word  Congregation alist, 
are  the  only  churches,  which  are  Congregational,  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  early  Pilgrims  were  Congregational.  I 
noticed  in  the  papers  a  suggestion  from  a  gathering  of 
Congregationalists,  that  the  ministers  of  Congregational 
societies  preach  to-day  on  Congregationalism,  in  reference 
to  the  approaching  Forefathers  day.  As  a  Congregational 
minister,  I  accept  the  suggestion  ;  and  I  repeat,  that  oui* 
liberal  and  independent  Congregational  societies  are  the 
only  ones,  which  represent  at  the  present  day,  the  Congre- 
gationalism, which  was  first  planted  on  Plymouth  Rock. 

In  regard  to  matters  of  doctrine,  I  confess,  and  I  do  it 
with  joy,  that  the  belief  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  is  not  oui's. 
Their  thought  of  God  is  not  ours.  Their  Sabbath  is  not 
ours,  their  notion  of  retribution  is  not  ours.  It  is  owing 
to  our  truth  to  their  traditions,  to  their  spirit  and  their  his- 
tory, that  our  belief  thus  differs.  Those  who  have  given 
up  the  independence  of  the  Puritan  Congregationalism  have 
remained  more  fixed,  and  repeat  more  nearly  the  expres- 
sion of  the  Puritan  belief  We,  who  have  accepted  the 
original  independence,  which  marked  their  Congregations, 
and  their  impatience  of  interference  from  without,  have, 
by  this  very  fact,  and  by  the  impulse  which  we  received 
from  them,  been  driven  further  along  the  course,  on  which 
they  were  moving. 

If  we  turn  from  the  church  to  the  state,  we  find  that 
though  the  political  organization  of  the  early  Puritans  was 
not  a  perfect  Democracy,  it  was,  perhaps,  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  a  Democracy,  that  the  world  had  seen.  In  the 
Puritan  state,  the  original  voters  determined  what  new  com- 
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ers  should  be  voters.     They  elected  them,  as  if  into  a  close 
society.     But  still  the  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  peo- 
ple.    The  world  has  never  seen,  and  perhaps  will  never 
see,  a  perfect  Democracy.     Our  own  State  has  affixed  arbi- 
trary limits  to  popular  suffrage.     Young  men  of  the  age  of 
twenty  cannot  vote.    Foreigners  must  remain  here  a  certain 
length  of  time  before  they  can  vote.     Women  cannot  vote. 
All  of  these  lines  are  more  or  less  arbitrary.     Why  should 
the  line  be  drawn  just  here  ?     All  lines  of  this  nature  must 
be  arbitrary.     Yet  there  must  always  be  some  such  lines. 
The  child,  for  instance,  will  never  be  allowed  to  vote,  and 
the  point  where  the  child  becomes  a  man,  must  be  always 
artificial  and  arbitrary.      We  have  followed  strictly  the  Pu- 
ritans.    The  voters  have,  all  along,  marked  the  limitation 
of  the  right  of  suffrage.     As  our  liberal  churches  have  fol- 
lowed their  traditions  of  freedom  and   independence,  and 
have  thus  advanced  to  a  broader  faith,  and  a  clearer  insight 
into  religious   truth ;  so  our  state,   folloAving  their  funda- 
mental  principle  of  popular  government,  has    reached  a 
broader  Democracy  and  a  freer  life.     We  received  our  cap- 
ital from  them.     We  owe    them   a  debt  of  thanks,   which 
can  never  be  repaid.     Yet,  we  have  used  that  capital,  not 
wholly  in  vain,   and  can   meet  them  on  this  anniversary, 
with  frank  and  grateful  hearts,  saying, — Thy  pound  hath 
gained  ten  pounds. — This  is  not  self  glorification.     It  was 
the  nature  of  their  principles  to  expand.     Their  claim  to 
worship  God,  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  con- 
science, could  not  help  expanding  into  that  right  of  all  men 
thus  to  worship  him,  upon  .which   their  claim   must   rest. 
Their   independence  could  not    help  leading  to   broader 
knowledge.     Their  Democracy  could    not  help  leading  to 
a  broader  Democracy.     All  this  could  not  help  being,  un- 
less we  were  false  to  them  and  to  ourselves. 

I  have  spoken  of  their  principles,  as  being  the  control- 
ing  power  of  the  nation.  They  settled  New  England  on- 
ly, yet  their  settlement  was  the  planting  of  an  idea.  They 
were  idealists,  and  nothing  has  the  expansive  force,  the  rul- 
ing power,  of  an  idea.  Other  settlements  were  for  gain, 
this   for   principle.     Other    colonies    were  planted    in  the 
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name  of  Mammon,  this  was  planted  in  the  name  of  God. 
Thus  the  otEer  settlements  had  no  more  root-hold  in  the 
soil  than  the  Indian  tribes.     They  must  yield  before  the 
expanding  principles  of  this  idea^  as  the  Indian's  fled  before 
an  advancing  civilization.  The  great  West  is  mainly  an  out- 
growth of  New  England.     And  now  the  South  is  becom- 
ing New  Englandised.     The  very  year,  that  the  Mayflow- 
er reached  Plymouth,  with  its  fi'eight  of  Liberty,  came,  like 
its  dark  shadow,  the  first  slave  ship  to  Jamestown.     From 
these  two  germs  sprang  two   powers,  one  of  light  and  one 
of  darkness,  one  of  order  and  one  of  chaos.     The  continent 
was  not  large   enough  for  both.     At  last  they  met,  they 
touched ;  and  for  them  to    meet   and    to  touch,  was  a  life 
and  death  struggle. — Now  at  last  we  can  hail  Fore  Fath- 
ers day,  with  the  welcome  greeting  of  final  triumph.     The 
Puritan  has  conquered  the  Cavalier.     The   South  itself  is 
overrun  by  Noichern  emigrants  and   Northern  ideas, -as  it 
has  been  overrun  by  Northern  armies.     Ideas  of  the  digni- 
ty of  labor  and  of  the  rights  of  man  are  taking  the  place  of 
the  Feudal  notions  of  the  right  of  oppression  and  of  the  dig- 
nity of  idleness.     Plymouth  Pock  is  becoming  the  center. 
Forefathers  day  the  anniversary,  of  the  whole  nation.    The 
Puritan  is  supreme.     And  it  is  the  Puritan  principles  that 
are  to  be  the  cement  and  the  guarantee  of  our  new  Union. 
All  lovers  of  the  woods  know,  that  the  Mayflower  buds 
in  the  autumn.     All  through  the  dreary  winter,  the  May- 
flower bud  lies  beneath  the  snow,  like  the  bud  of  summer 
itself;  and  when  it  opens,  summer  itself  begins.    The  May- 
flower of  the  Puritans,  in  the  winter  wildness,  in  the  cheer. 
lessness  of  nature  and  the  darkness  of  history,  was  the  un- 
opened bud  of  oiu-  whole  glad  Summer  of  Liberty,  of  Civ- 
ilization and  of  light.     Well  may  we  commemorate  its  ad- 
vent, and  hold  sacred  its  memoiy.     So  long  as  we  cherish 
X,  the  simple  virtues  of  the  Puritan,  his  honesty   with  God 
J^  and  with  man,  his   earnestness  in  church  and  in  state,  his 
fearlessness  for  the  right,  and  his  intolerance  of  the  wrong, 
though  we  may    exercise    this  intolerance  in  a  wiser  way, 
so  long  may  we  call  ourselves  his  children,  and  bring  every 
year  fresh  usury  for  the  talent,  which  he  entrusted  to  us. 
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